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William Lewis 

late 1770s to Sarah Stewart or Stuart, 


St. 

Ky. 

R., 


Marys Co., Maryland. 

Children: Th oma s. W. 

b. 1782, Winifred, b. 


d. May 5, 
b. 1778, 
1784. 


b. Oct. 19, 1757, t 
1850, Breckinridge Co., 
Cassandra, b. 1780, William 


(After the death of Wm. Lewis, Sarah married Ignatius Coomes, 
b. Oct. 28, 1767, d. Mar. 25, 1851. They moved to Loudoun 
Co., Va. and later to the Axtel neighborhood in Breckinridge 
Co., Ky. near Tuels Creek. The tombstones of Sarah and 
Ignatius Coomes are standing in the southwest corner of the 
St. Romualds church cemetery, Hardinsburg, Ky. Children: 

Linus Coomes, b. 1792, became a Priest, Walter S., b. 1794 

Francis Xavier, b. 1796, m. Juliet: Ann Carter, 
J£mes L. Mattingly, c: Columbia.) 

° b. "//v/wCf ci ~\ ' 

b. 1778, m. 1 st -maybe- Ann, 2nd Mary i poiay p 
wives. Wrtw JI 


became a Priest, 
Mary Matilda, b. 


1801,; m. .Jj 

■ir l 


Thomas W. Lewis, 

15 children by two 

Catherine, b. 1808, 
1810 




mbia.) 

it Mi : 


, 


Va. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


i. Arthur Wheatley 

Simon _P .. b. 1810, Va., m. MariaK P. Brown, b. 1816, 
m. Oct. 28, 1832, Jefferson Co., "Ky. c: Catherine, 

Marv Jan e, b. 1842, m. Geo. Green e. Elizabeth, m. Thomas 
McCarty, Emma, m. RichaT-d-Fulkerson, Martha Alice, 
m. George Butler Hi ^ 

Mary, b. 1811, Va., m. Charles Mattingly 
John, b. 1 81 2 , ■ Ifjtf va>i < ■: <■ 

Sarah A., b. Apr. 18, 1814, Ky. m. Thomas Mattingly 


Augustine, b. 


Alice 


J. 


T, 

8 , 


1844, 
C. 


1819, Ky., m. Elizabeth _. c 

Cincinnatus, b. 1845 . > 

Ky., m.^Sarah\^'i‘ c: Vitula b. 1848 
m. Elizabeth McGary, c: 


b. 1821 


9. 
10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 




14. 

15. 


Sebastian 

George E., b. 1826, Ky., m. Elizabeth McGary, 
Nancy A., Mary A., MarialrjH., George Ann 
Lucretia, b. 1829, Ky., m. William MaysC 
David I., b. 1830, m. Elizabeth Mattingly 

Nancy J., b. 1831, Ky. m. _Vessels 

James Henry, b. 1833, m.‘ Nancy Jane Mattingly 
Maria)p b. 1835, Ky., m. Edward A. Stewart, c: 
Ermine, Vitula w/L 

Thomas W. Jr., b. 1837, mii'Mary 
Lucy, b. 1838, m. John H. Brown 
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Samuel 


Isabelle Rhodes 


Cassie and Winnie married 
of their step-father. 


A.WST 

Joshua and 


VW 1 

Henry Coomes, 


brothers 


f . ■ f ,iz 


Wm. R. Lewis, b. 1782, m. Teresa Davis, c: Sarah, b. 1808, 
m. Daniel Lane, Isaac, b. 1810, m. Lucinda Pollard, Matilda, 
b. 1811, became a Catholic Nyn (Sister Marcellihe) John M. 
b. 1812, m. Nancy Mattingly, Joseph O., b. 1814, m. 1st Ann 
Hinton, 2nd Margaret Mattingly, 3rd Minerva Jane Wheatley,/ 
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(/ George J Greene 
B. Nov. 2, 1802 
Married to 
B. Jan 


Vid-m 


/. 
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• z, .ouz 1 0. MAv p ^ V \ * 

d to : Eunice Parker vy —f_» V1 ^ *\t \Y) 

. 8 , 1806 \> t "V'eJOYl - VA/b V\r / P V*K^ P, 

Date married: Dec. 13, 1824 
Children: Angeline, Isabelle, Sarah, William, Eliza, George, 

Eunice, Newton, Pamelia, Charles. 
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t Angeline Greene 
- ~ _ - 
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B. Sept. 9, 1825 
Married to David McClure 
Date married: May 11, 1847 
Children: Clarence Buchanan, b. Oct. 16, 1848, Sydney Crooks, 

b. Oct. 29, 1851, Jesse D., b. Dec. 2, 1855 

Isabelle Greene 
B. Apr. 2, 1827 
Married to B. W. Boyd 


Sarah (Sallie) Greene 

B. Mar. 6, 1829 

Married to James Crooks 

Date married June 26, 1849 

Children: Lucy Isabel, b. A pr. 15/ 1850 

William Greene 
B. Mar. 5, 1831 

Children: W. James, b. Dec. 21, 1857 


1 $r5& 


|-\ Eliza Greene 




B. May 9, 1833 
Married to: Alexander Boyd 
Date married: May 29, 1852 




OlM 


16, 1836, Indiana. (jo.KU-HO 0 . 

4u?.AL l?/7,MadiSoW7frv 

to: Mary (Mollie) Jane Lewis 
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George Kernard Greene 
B. Nov. Ijp, 1836, 

D. <fc£e«= 

Married to: 

B. July 10, 1842 

D. May 19, 1882jNexu (Mb&nu ,3-n<L 

Date married: July 7, 1859, Hawesville, (Hancock Co.) Ky. 
Civil War Record: Sergeant, (New) Company H, 10th (Johnson's) 
Regiment Kentucky Cavalry, C.S.A., enlisted Nov. 15, 1862, 
in Davis Co., Ky.: Captured at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1, 

1863: imprisoned at Camp Douglas, Ill., and transferred to 
Point Lookout, Maryland, Feb. 24, 1865 for exchange. Sub¬ 
scribed to an oath of Allegience to the U. S. at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., May 12, 1865. Residence, Hancock, Co., Ky. Dark 
complexion. Hazel eyes, 5 feet 6 inches tall. 

Children: William, Eunice, Newton, George, Daisy, Sidney, 

Alma, Robert 
% 

W 1 A/eK<a.'nci<2V* 

b, Yy\<xu \ v 7. 1 , V-)a.\nccoK 
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Eunice Marie Greene 

Sept. 7, 1862, Scottsburg, Ind. C- 
- July 21, 1933, Louisville, Ky. 

Married to Ed. H. Stocksdale ,5tp^ 
Chil^^Mar ^a n e^^,^ Sep t ^ J gggV_ _ 

George Clarence Greene ■ V rxCty2y ‘ A-' v q» ,, J/3 6 fl 4 

Oct. 22, 1868 ‘ S 

D. Aug. 5, 1882 i . ^ ^ ''*?■ i/l^/ 

Daisy Boyd Greene . \\, 

B. Nov. 17, 1871. Hardinsburo. Kv. Eunice 
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Sidney Sale Greene 
B. Dec. 26, 1873 
D. Feb. 24, 1875 ^ 

Alma Belle Greene \ 

22, 1876, Lanesville, Ind. ^ y 






B. June 22, 1876, Lanesville, Ind. C*> ^ 1 f< -) 

D. -X3S±, Louisville, Ky. D.^ec,^ 

Married to: Edgar Calvin Anderson, ^Jan. 2, 1 895 -^• K , gA> ' 
Children: .GeorgeJDliver Anderson, b. Apr. 1 , 1897 C 

Uf.RaVtfw^ V d.jslc .^mr 

rr ct ° r r*ssi a v ^ r* -orww 

1 rVlhOa^Wje kf. tAtersjtf FvS 

Eunice Greene j—- (~ kts > pV^Aniil 

B. June 6, 1838 

Married to: 1st- Sale, 2nd - Murphy 

Newton Loughery Alexander Greene 
B. Jan. 9, 1840 

Pamelia Hunter Greene 
B. June 3, 1842 

Charles K. (Keltes) Stephens Greene 
B. Sept. 27, 1844 



< r - 


In#, Isabelle, Sarah, William 
i, George . ELinlc#, Newton, pSrci 


at# nArried* May 11 , 1847 

Children* (Clarence Buchanan, b. Oct, 1 6 , 1848 
Sydney Crooks, b, Oct. 29 , 1851, 
Jesse U, b. Deo. 2, 1855.) 

2. Isabelle Greece 
B. Apr. 2, 1827. H 
Harried toe B. W. Boyd 


at# sArried* June 26, 1849 
Children* (Lucy Isabel 


4. William Green# 
B. Kar. 5 , lSJL. H 
Harried tot 


at# ra&rried* ' ~ " 

Childrent (W. Jam##, b. Dw. 21, 1857.) 

5* ELiza Green# 

B. Ka y 9 , I 853 . a 
Harried tot Alexander Boyd 













5 a. Newton Augustin* (Gus) Greene 
B. July 24 , 1866. a Jan. 10, 1938. Buried Pairview 
Cere*tary, New Albany, Ind. 

Jbawr=«*wfced^ -bo , . 

Occupation* Mayor of New Albany, Ind. (two terms) » 


B. Oct. 22, 1868. ft Aug. 5, 1882. (drowned) 

5 a. Ihlsy Bovd green* . 

B. Not. 17, 1871, .a Oot. 13, 1943, 

buried Willow Springs, I'oV Ited Springfield, Jfo. 

Karri ed to* John Wesley ill and 3^_.., 

B. Jun* 27, ^TLt>^/y/ )C ^L± F W&rt ) 
di edSan Antonie,Tex^ 

Place of residence* Louisville, •, Barter, Mb. (1903, 

Poplar Bluff, HO. (1904) Bi*rne, Ark. (1906) Q 
Coining, Ark. (1908-09) ^4ftllow Spring, Ho. & \ 

Occupation* Various handle factories. (Storm Bros. . 
Handle Factory, Poplar Bluff, Ko., Reciter Bub & 
Spoks Co., Dexter, Ko.) Tie Inspector, fabasK^/9^ 
Railway Co. (Manager of handle factories) 

Divorced* r . jL&sY\J0U&d' 

(John Piland nwrlad ELizabeth Harwell of Crosswill*, 
.Tenn. b. Mar. 22, 1903, Jackson Co.. Teen. No ohildrei 
(She died two weeks before his death) 

Childraa* (amice & Ruth) wvrJj 

lb. Ebxioe AlrrU Piland ^ ^ Q*r 

B. ^Apr. 19, 1894, Louisville, ^r. a_^_ - 0 

", /97A',Sp*lUj** •"£*%&* 

Married tot Joseph Henry Noennig 1 

B. Apr./©, 1894., Altenburg, Kb. a Mar. 7 , 
1947, ^ p BT i jjrtsi dJ TTH, - (burled) National 

Cemetery, v-AA-f.-(TTl 0 < 

Ihte carried* Oot. 20, 1919* Willow Springs, 


(620 Blueroont Are, Manhattan, ( Sins.) 
Springfield, rto. 

World War I Record* Sergeant, Inf. GaH-ed - 
U. July 8, 1918. #39^5910. Stationed~ 

in -S^Pranoe.. 

Occupation* Worked in Crearcerys.'Carpenter. 
Owned South Side Greenhouse, 301 a Grand 

%54> U. tu£. fP-p. 

'**?*•,M, nt- e^udxj; 3v.y“ ; ^ - 

■ *~/L " 5, /? {jjJUh a 



4. Georg* Greene 



Children* (Martha, Job;, Joe, Hath, Mary) 
lo.Martha Jane Noennig 

B. -Aug. 14, 1920, larahfield, Mo. 

Married toi Lambert John Wyssr^an 

Vi£6s«. 

Occupation* Pastor 0 f S t«^j*§»#LuthsranChurch 
Quincy, Ill. 

Children* (Bichard, Brian) 

IdJ£Lchard Ihvid Wyssmann 
/ B. May 17, /«?*J 
/ Married to* Judi^Scatt —=■—- 

mte narried* ' ^yjy ? 3 

a, 




Children* (Bicki Lynn 

Tiffany b.; 
2d. Brian Carl Wyssnjaaa <. / 

— ,/ ' l U_t,< 


Co. 


CO. John wallaoe Noennig l , 

b. Ang. 13 , 1922 ., Willow Springs^ Mb. * Wf Y/ 
- Married to* Ibrothy Ebhlmeyer ~~C7~ r T4 

2 ht* carried* t_ '--rnTT 7 i h 


V 


(James, Judy, Terri) * 



Hvorced* 

Children* 

Id* James Bobert Noennig 
b. June 9 , 

Married to* J&rfri/ 

Stte carried* / 

BLvoroed* Feb. 25 , 1973 
Children; (Kimberly b. 

Jill b. 

2d. Ju^jr Carol Noennig 
b# June 9 , 

Terf^Wa Ann Noennig 
Attgfe ; 3L^Z?3^^T-:- 
Joseph Henry Noennig 






YoyyJXAj 'Kjs-u+JX 

cfcu -26tTVHT/ 97?^ 

1 • • ■..■ ~ 


I - Qj : 


b. Jan. 2', 1926,'Willow Springs, Fo. 

Married to* Lorene'BurnsVv/^fl £ ) b- — 
mt* carried: ^ 3 , z 4 ?^ 7 , 5 *-^. /?;? 

Children* (Patrick, Allen, Thomas) 

L'jK^af-J Doug&Z D/£ 

An p,4.u . „ i/lSUf 

4°. Hath Ann Noennig ' / ‘ 

to. Apr. 9 , 1928, Springfield, Mb. 

Married to* George McAdoo Youngkin, b. Sept. -£?, | *v" 
11, 1922., Pittsburg, T ex.t?.yufo3frrf^,Ho^ - 
Btt* narried, Sept. 29 , 1951, Van Buten, ArkJ C 

; 
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World War II Record* #L81260?6 THJ 5 Bilisted 
July 1, 1942. Rifle Menu—Carbine Expert. 
Battles & Canpaigua—■Aleutian Islands 
(30 July, 1943-9 Aug, 1945) Good Coaduot 
Medal, Asiatic Pacific Ribbon, Ajterioaa 
Theater Ribbon. Ihts of Separation- 
Oot. 29, 1945. Ua 0*^1MM 

Jbrean Wax Record* Called Sept. 11, 1950 
a . Sgt. (T) Usoharged Nov. 23, 1951* Port - 
Leonard Wood, NO. 

Children (Mark, Ihvid, Scott) / 

Mark Terry loungkin, b. Apr. 24, 1955, 

$lttsburg, Tex. rPittsburg, Te 

l David Michael Youngkin, b.^June 10, 1954^ 

• Scott Bbuglas Youngkin, b. Bee. 22, 1964 
ELrkwood, Mo. 

- Mary Patricia Noamig 

Oct. 13,, 1931. H May 4, 1932 (Greenlawn Cercsteiy 
Land ^ 

*ss * n °* . 


2b. Huth'A^.-^ 
b. Oot. 3, 1897 
Married ter Adolph 
^ Ihte Tarried: ( y l 

■jM Plao * residence* Willow Springs, Wo. w 

A Ocoupabicnt Owned & operated Stax Theater, Willow Sn 
M Children* Betty Rath Sass 

ctb . . b .dnmdJedvsio' ■ 

Married to* 'Robert Parker !\r»\c \^\< 
IMe narried* ^ a- 

• ffii||j|L Childrm* Bbrls Rath b. -L— 

wmr . Carol b. 

• Plac^of, residence* Lon* Island. H. Y. 

6a. Sidney Sal# Greene / 

b, Dec. 26, 1873 ■ . . \ . 

H Peb. 24, 1875 ^kassngitia) 




aville 


■j " 1 * 4 * 1875i" H ' Apr. 17 , I 927 . Bate nsrai 
Childraa ' Hew 

lb. George Oliver Anderson 
b. Apr. 1 , 1897. H D»o. 23 , 1929 ^Sca>U 
»rried to* Ruth ELoise Piercy, Oct. 6 , 1917 
She was bom June 30, 1897 — D, \ c *'9k 
Children*(MildrW, Alma, Edgar) 

Mildred Ruth tatarson 
b. liar. 22, 1920, Louisville, 
Married to* Graves 


cWns/H w 







7* Smice Creme 
b. June 6, 1633 
Married to* —- 
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b, »8\0 












Eunice Piland 


Eunice age 3,1897 in Louisville, Ky. at Kindergarten class. She 
was standing watching a picutre being taken and the teacher 
pciked her up and held her with the order class. 
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V\av V oh Vv ed Je jQfe o\ 4. <3>\ Ym on 

cd\ed abovXV\t>5ET. He uja.s bovn 
\^0 \d V\rQi>)iob , Vie, Ga,rne~Vo 

be'^Vuc-bui as a> small c.V,i\d \r) 

CoOev'e<VV)JaQon , 4 W-j.x W'S, 

V\ay\ab\vvJ'e.o 6u~l' View \&s"t cVayS \t) 
fVardthsbumcyKy. She nrvxy h<tu€) 
fnafMeA a VJrieail^ <ma rnay be 
buried m AAi QjemeWy. 
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Eun\c«. r<^u^ n % t1J0&/Tenr) 

^ * Q'VdiKVXiflri 

0 eoV'Qe/ 0^ eeV(Ne ‘ 

» b t a/ov. a, i^ost Ma¬ 
o'? Gr60'TQ£ 
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They v iwei-e ma'f’hved Sdly T I $5~9, 'in Au<jui>i<nn 
kpnfe in jria>i*re§Oi Ue_, HancocK to, \<y,She Wcf 7 »r>ad e, 
AuyusTm^ nw Guardian m ©rdisr'Vo raa.w^y'. 
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CULLEN D. MAYFIELD 

HANCOCK COUNTY COURT CLERK 

Hawesville. Kentucky 4234a 

CERTIFIED COPY OF MARRIAGE LICENSE 


STATE OF KENTUCKY 
COUNTY OF HANCOCK, SCT. 

I, CULLEN D. MAYFIELD, County Court Clerk, in and for 
the County and State aforesaid, do certify that a Marriage 
License was issued to George K. Green and Mary Jane Lewis 
on the 6th day of July, 1859. Authority - Man of age & 
consent given by Augustine Lewis, Gdn of young lady in 
person. Date of Marriage - 7th day of July, 1859. By whom 
Married - E. Martin Crow. Place of Marriage - at the 
resident of Lewis. Witnesses - W. Penn Baker, G. Jeff Blenett, 
Wm. Gerrard & others. All of same appears of record in 
Marriage License Book No. 2 at page 9, ..Hancock County Court 
Clerk's Office. 


Given under my hand and seal of office, this 23rd 
day of August, 1978. 


c^M r , a n 
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G eQ£a§ Gregae |\/f 

B. Nov. 2, 1802 P / iki g A * L^ C k Ik 

Married to : **£**» 7 ^ W C*{\ Vf^ij %“ 

B. Jan. 8, 1 806 .."p h 

Date married: Dec. 13, 1824 

Children: Angeline, Isabelle, Sarah, William, Eliza 

Eunice, Newton, Pamelia, Charles. 


Angeline Greene 
B. Sept. 9, 1825 
Married to David McClure 
Date married: May 11, 1847 

Children: Clarence Buchanan, b. Oct. 16, 1848 

b. Oct. 29, 1851, Jesse D., b. Dec. 2, 1855 


bSuS 


William Greene 
B. Mar. 5, 1831 
Children: W. James 


















William Alexander Greene 
B. May 17, 1860, Hancock Co., Ky. 
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May 


l\j t ii> 


. V i *■ " 

W. -Fi> j, 
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Eunice Marie Greene 

B. Sept. 7, 1862, Scottsburg, Ind. 

D. July 21, 1933, Louisville, Ky. 

Married to Ed. H. Stocksdale 

Children: Mary Jeanette, b. Sept. 1, 1882 . \Af 

1 \ S ^ V\ Ol.st ^ 
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Newton Augustine (Gus) Greene 


B. July 24, 1 8 66 

D. Jan. 1 0, 1 938,Uiu*Ur4^^^ •* vL 

fh t l%f fc>e4or<S V?0 0, vTn«t b7fMn$b 


4F e^> cW^^WFeNr 
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=,_ J ' 

George Clarence Greene 

1 B. Oct. 22, 1868 , \ 

(Ay'oLo V ' VJ^T 


V k 


C*l 


D. Aug. 5, 1882 


b, 

dtvpi/M* f 


Daisy Boyd Greene 

B. Nov. 17, 1871, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
D. Oct. 13, 1948, Springfield, Mo. 
Married to: John Wesley Piland 
B. June 27, 1871 
D.t** 196-, San Antonio, Texas 

y~7~i %7 

Sidney Sale Greene 

B. Dec. 26, 1873 , 

D. Feb. 24, 1 875 - L-O-V'Vj 1*7 


TLu.n v c 

U * - 


Av\ Vwa- 

b.6cT.3 ( 

tr\ /A-AaV^h 


r * 10 


Alma Belle Greene 

B. June 22, 1876, Lanesville, Ind. 

D. 1'9»5—, Louisville, Ky. , \ Jl 3 ^ VY » 

Married to: Edgar Calvin Anderson, Jan. 2, 1895 > 

George Oliver Anderson, b. Apr. 1, 1897_ . 

M> PiV'T’cv qj ci • 

F ^ 1 * 1*7 PFlcWeiRciH fc. rW,^ 

a 1 * 1— ^raupc; / 


Children: 


Robert Greene 
B. Oct. 7, 1881 


Eunice Greene 
B. June 6, 1838 

Married to: 1st- Sale, 2nd - Murphy 


Proves 

h > iVWh 23, lt#l 


Newton Loughery Alexander Greene 
B. Jan. 9, 1840 


Pamelia Hunter Greene 
B. June 3, 1842 

Charles K. (Keltes) Stephens Greene 
B. Sept. 27, 1844 
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p&bti AlfcftMy - f'LoVr) Cou/JTy - 

'ftiz A^W AL&fttj't -~[~fi(&uNE- Sau. a, mt 



Officer*, Direc i o t* 
.^Elected- For Year; 
Hugh Barth Named 
Leaders Of Board. 


MADE BY 

:head 


e:w_ head long 

IN BUSINESS i 


''-Washington.Jan.' II-—The pr^-J 
posod Ludlow amendment requiring 
a popular-vole be Tone a declaration 
•( air met defeat yesterday when 
the Hoose irfmwl-J W to ll l.-to 
lake It out of a cornua i it ee pig op n 

hole. -V- ; _ 

-.•Jubilant ndmlnlBUntkm- men. 

»bo~eondiKr(ed an almoet oj\i prece¬ 
dent ed tight to keej. the -xaeasure 
Hum. iheAfteo r^d eclared -the^Vote 
JtJIlcd 1l_at least for 1*3§. ^ : >V 
Representatives Boehne. Crow^. 
Cray . .Greenwood. Griswold. Lud- 
_Ww. PetleHgill and Hal leek of In¬ 
diana voted for consideration of the 
amendment. Kepreaentatives Far* 
-lay. Jenck«L J^rraVee and Schulte 


of director*-Monday afternoon, sue-! 
r e i dl af the late George BorgerdUur. 
Mr." Bracken baa been connected 
with the InatJtutioQTilDce M arch , 
ins. when be was elected .execu¬ 
tive vice-president. ' , -■* 

Other-officers elected were:.-T 
. If. - A! Barth, president 'or the 
board of director* ami vice- presl- 


pictured. pensive, above In lt2f 
she eloped from hurricane- 
Iwepr Tlorkla—with—WiBiaai ‘^=Tl«xi or Jbe_bwak:-.Frank .P,~Cllpp. 
Van Ti*u>ep7WhO bad rushed cashier and ^secret ary-t reasurer: A- 
there to rescue her—An*'- now. _ R. Rue. trust officer and assistant 
a f te r a whirlwind Afc=» 2 reea secre tary- treasurer; Cuy W. Scott, 
•ad denial s, s he has married aaaiMant cashier; T. D. Ward. 
CoL Bobert Cuffenheim, cop- . mantger.~r«d estate departtm-irt 
\pa fortune heir. Jurt 6*Jt s.rn. M tdler. manairrr.- Id 

After her divorce bccame jkaaL * ur * nc< . department. 

-- The directors Include Mr. Barth. 

f APlf OmAAf C— — Mr - Br4C ** c - Joseph C SchwartxrJ. 
LilLAL jM Jflll Jl A" —Charles U VemU. H. gcoU ^flcbens 

_ X — ~ ---— L and Roger H.PhlHipe-- ~ 

' - # rA rrr ^A||t; )frv~Brarkir. cm*~i#'N>r Al 

1 \ M -\-\Ull UwJy I W t bany from Greens burg. Ind. In Febr- 
- . I". — - j uarynsst. as 'receiver r foc tEe=de^ 

L^.7t.Nb. *~..w jwuir K T"t: t*° k 

-Il-Wm -B.-'rto^. ; T»«W Be,»«er.«IJ. tbe ba pkln, b,„l TO „ 

Fni UUnu1 Dla- 1,10 *’ *^“ kk ”' [ ^ r for l**' 
■~~y? . . .ClUiao,' N.llodkl Bank In Green, 

burg and ten years later was made 
I saststant-cashler. In 1322 be'^was 
elected a director and In 19£3 be: 

was named eoahkwC. _> year *.t«r 

Mr. Rrackcir-waa cboacn cashier ot| 
the Cltfxens Third NallohnT~njink. 1 
"a consolidation. He la president of! 
the New Albany Rotary Club. — j 


R*-Luliii| of Ewtira Electoral 
Regia Shortly Following A« 
of Suit Boards At Roqoot 
Representative of Coooty. 


Work of re-rein*tering all vt 
j in the 51 precinct* of -Floyd C 
Slyrwrill~be~d n nc by-precinct-i 
mitteemen, 


—" Bef or e t he vote. iT oaldenl Kooao- 
-xalt-nroie ftprak cc^B a nit bead ~<fe-~ 
glaring the amendment "would rn . 
courage other—nations to believe] 
that they -could“Vtolale''American 
-rights with impunity.- — * 

7~ Tonight Bute Dc-pxrtroeot offi¬ 
cials privately expressed grail fl¬ 
ea Hoc st the House's action. Uklng 
the p o*(fton that It farllfUlod nhe 
axecntjve branch** conduct or foce- 
-jJptJXsinr- . . . - . ' — 

- v Tha 'KaTiooal roorrrtt -ft>T T’Te- 
raetioa oi War Reelsmf-tbe fight 
Jar'the amendment had Jual be- 
fua. adding: - . /. 

* •^The eyhlhHlon today of Tires I 
7-Aenaa|~t Ogmit of^Co ng re s s Iwpoeee 
^llioo shoos clearly tbal tAocr sas 
cannot be counted-upon . to eh o rh 
the. administration in any oar 
crisis. It is a cle ar srgument for 
|_ihe necess ity ~of giving the po o- 
ph themselves the right to vote on j 
war issues.- —_ 

The proposed amendment nas of- 
farad »>> 'Bapr eeent atlv C Ludloa T >f ! 
Indianapolis three years ago. - To 
become effective It would require 
—a -^oo-ttrtrrts—vote oL-each-branch 
--of COngrnui andappTO\al by !hre«- 
" foogSha of the vtatea After it had 
long been bottled-up In the House 
judiciary committee. Its backers 
succeeded recently in getting 21S 
~ asms*-on a petition asking that the 
comtultlse be relleved-of It. That 
petition forced today’s vote. 

Making one of bis rare rpeerhee 
* .today. Speaker Bankhead read Mr. 
Uoohevelt'a lett er. * hkb said the 
.'amendment would., "cripple any 
President In-his conduct of-our -for- 

_alga relations.** -_ 

_Recalling that sponsors believed 

—It would help keep the Vnltcd 
-Ptates out of war. the President; 


one representing, 
party in every precincts sccvr 
to County Clark Willnxd <7 Di 
mann. 

The hou'f-to-Kouse regiitn 
will get under way within the 
two weeks, as soon as supplies 
received, and will t>e complete 
two or three days, Mr- Dieckn 
said. A Democratic commune 
aod n --Jtop ajhrunu wwwwHbtne 
w ill work in each precinct. 
~~Arthe time of the 19iU dec 
the County's registration-tot 
If€,483 voters. 

Authorization for the new n 
trntnm war given if on da y b y 
Slate election Board and the S 
Board of AccouniV follow ing a 
ference at which the County- 
represented by JuJgc John M. ] 
vis. Clerk Willard C. Dieckm 
Ttudi tor Dr.' Clyde - " T.~ Kinch- 
j Commiseioner Carl Bomwa>ser 

Chy Engineer M._M. Boland 
inst ru cte d to mske egvT ral char 
in precinct lineal subject to - 
proval of the Republican and -D 
ocr*alu^£ciiiral .committees . 7 1 
changes rCsulUxl from the r 
rangement of the city^g’roitlet 
eertion as a result of the flc»od 

The sum neccssary_for the 
tire new registration will 
greatly exceed the 45,52j w! 
was appropriated in the 193d l 
get for re-registering voters 
changed their residence after 
flood, it was said. 


Ik*5 ©T teachers’ salary funds 
available by the gross income tax, 

Flovd 1. McMurrar, sUte super¬ 
intendent - of public ihktructioR, 
announce d today. Thc checks will 

be ~haailcd-Jannary~ IS. - . - 1 

The county's share. Is part of 

. *Utewid, dUTribution of ln „„ oorar- 

lar K o,t_«m t | t oppor- 20:iS i ndimn , , t t() „- c]ock 

tionmont of Khool fund. m.d, Mond , y - |kHl Dr b,,nl 
since the -gross income tax U* j cr> county coroner, attributed 
was adopted. aniTThe first dtrtH-- th<> dewth ,io_a heart attack._Sur- 
Juililin—gL„ state-collected school viv inr . Ml t . thp m jdr>w. M i>. Lvdia 
funds on the new basis oflfOu K . h| . t h,* 4 x-sons. CUT^ncr. Alberi 
armually for each teaching unit. | Mm , Jllhn K>h| a „ of Ncw A „, M . 
- Payment* January 15-will _be . nv , hjj . niolhlTj Mrs. Lcrm_ls*ihl, 
made to the *«• 


hm»ls at the rate city; two brothers, —John' 

of *350 for o.ch Urchin* unit, «*-K,h], Ev.n.vjllD. *ndJUbcrt Kib.tr 
comparod to *250 > unit in the Albany; throo -»i»lcn., Mr*. 

dirtiibiition Urt July. Tficbinp Hdrrncc Dnidoni »ml .Mra. IK-lio 
unit* ire bleed on in iveripe Uivie. both of New Albany, and 
daily attendance of 35 *rade Maymc Elliott. Palmyra. 

K-hoo! pupil, or 25 hi*h ichool I„ d .,-,„ ( | . K ,, n drhilrl. The body 
pupil,. A total of 15.,3k ,uch 1, i, , hf Elmer H. Dierkmann 
unit* were allocated in-makinr the .chapel, 615 Vinrcnm, street, 
prewent distribution.-aeeordinA to wberc-funemi-service, will be held 
J. tkiHiam Boise, director of sta- ,t 2 o'clock Thuraday afternoon, i 
tistics and finarue for the_ De- Buriat will be in Graceland Memo-! 
partment-erf-Education.— .-rial Park. ' j ’ 


Harvey Hickman, £ 
I Succumb* In Mum 

Harvey Hickman, .55, Mur 
Ind.. formerly of ,New .Albany,« 
Monday afternoon in the BxtH 
P't*C following an illness of a c 
plication of diNes>ea. The fc 
will arrive here about noon Th 
d*y and will lx- taken to the~hi 
of Mrs. Hickman’s - sister, ’ 
William Xcafus, 313 East Elev< 
street, uhcr«_f U nrr»l service* 
be held at'2:30 tTclocVTirihc ai 
•noon. Burial will be in Ksirv 
Cemetery. Surviving are the > 
©w, Mrs. Irene Hickman; 


Writes Comedy 


in conformance with estimates 
furnished school officials l**t—fall 
-when local property tax "rates 
were being filed for 1U3K. 

In-addition to school distribu¬ 
tions. it is estimated that Floyd 
County will ' re ceive considerably 
more from the state during 1938 
than it received in TD37 to use 
for old age assistance, aid to de¬ 
pendent children, and other-wel¬ 
fare service* provided under the 
»«Mi, iralfcr* *ri MuAll hv the 
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rom Perils of Embattled Teruel 


WQRLPNEWI 


OF MONTANA AIH-UNQCT^i 
'Bomimr,- Uont.,. 

A. Larson ' and^_ Glenn Wmtc,^ 
ranches, reported yesterday theyj 


: u*5a rupptwa burden the refugee famlllet _>bo hasten away fromTa- 
sd 4 rebel armies spread death and destruction In tbelr colossal bsTua. 
it oetr Valencia. No« tt»e nomes-ef -most of there people likely are a 
.ce ot the rebel garrison made U>e town a largo for neay^_shett>ttg. 


COUNTY DEATHS ' 
EXCEED BIRTHS 


State High Court — ;l 
— - Clean* It* Slate 


'_Indianapolis, Jan. U—Thtladir^ 

T ; . ana Supreme Court, ail caught up t 
~ with* Ita work, made State Ju- I 
t idecial hlatory yesterday by tak- J. 
f lag ♦uor-fivs case a pending ia \ 

( the Appellate Court. -- 

▼i»- e»mpietcd a cycle 

because the Appellate Court was 
s . created In ttSt to relieve songes- 
j tien in the Supreme Court. The_ 
*ITKiQhtriburlhi4*U**n_o vt r sawr; 
"-+-trpm "the -Appellata -Court before. _ 

P . but they were appeals for further 
■* review after the Appellate Court 
had made decisions. ‘ : * * ' 


Annual Report of Con«i»»i*S« 

. ■ Show* 127 Person* Died Last 
~_~Y —r—110'Birth* Luted—Total 
~ef SSS Marriage*' Took Place.— 1 


SortHwesf Air Lines' hT* 7 St-~^* ul LouiavillerHc was* 71 year* ©1<^“ 

„ . _ _ j reported nine* were on -U»E ship— In declining health for j^mur 

- Deaths exceeded TUrthaB) -seven- five passenger* a nd four .company than a'ye*r,~Mr. Crrene’s cuhdi 
t»*en-Jn- Floyd .-County outside tba -employ es, w ~ *? . ~~ J,.. .';~1~ * tion-became serious several week 
- 4 ?Uy-nf-New—Albany-during 1*27. —— * - * - '* ■ 7 a~gir~when~hr sm "fo rced to Trhi 

¥veordl »ae to^lh e -antmaL-r ypori-of 100 spi.IT $ 28,000 RBWAWL'-bed.-Hc-w.K-^akeo -t*~the^>u» 

Dr. C. I*. Leuthart. counlf~E«aia -IN L 1 NDY ICIDNAFINGJ" Villa hospital reeenOy'To-underg 

commUsionef^jiuide public Tuea* Trenton. N. J,-Jan. 11 , — JTbe special treatment. Ll_~ 

day. - * . sUtr of New Jersey* - A native of Hardinsbutg. Hty 

The rrpoTL_said . there a cre 127 distributed a $ 25,000 reward -Mr."Greene came lo 7 New_ Alban 

| deaths and TH» Mrth».— ~ , m onir more than Tf >0 permoTttjrhft jahena -child- He bqg an Jua, bu» 

A total of Ztt -marriage* took Uit web. of circomatintial 

place in tbe^ entire county, indud- evidence that sent Bruno Richard t+g-g} 

Ing the dty. Hauptmann* to the electric chair. 

TueDty-(our cases of tonlsg>oos for the murder ©f_ CharTee A._J 
disease* a ere reported inr Lbe yearTYnjcfbergb Jr. Govrrflsrold Hoff- ^ ;Sg g | Y,'? 

v bile go unsanitary inspections j snnounced the award* *_//* r 

a ere made.' then. In a sUtemrnt to 

_Klt'enlh deaths and nine birth* pers. reiterated his belief that the ^__ 

took place In the county during De- j crime-was rommittaed by mor * i r.' 

-r-cniber. according to tbe monthly than one person and that Haupl- - 


: ernes balance 


>rt ed~-~Tao ,1 ibcrt> T~Uh sou g ht- a n d a osusp e ct - 


»*|y40.2G against a total indebted-j' 
it- ness of *272.000. including bond is 
»n, sues, according to the annual Fi-1 
^“hahcUn^portTnade-bjr-City Clerk- 
*1 WalteTW. Brudcr. 

■s J For the first time on record, the 
Qs dty had no unpaid claim* at the 
I* 7 "end oTthe'ycarT* "Aitidi *from a'S^*- 
n* OfK) loan made from the State Mu- 
>e nicipal.Corpora tion, al l Inde bted-. 
r -ne*!» i» on old bonds. 

Bonds -Outstanding included: 
(High School b<»nds. *50,000; bond 
u *; isrue <1030), $128,000 and bond is-j 
* ,l ,sue <10311, $45,000. ‘ 

J-| Receipts for the y 

' balance on *Kahd at January 
jJ°, taxes, fees, rental and refundt 
C j amounted to $235,118.87. — 


lions a ere made- - — DILLINCER-CANG‘3 LAWYER 

^ - -= _ RELEASED FROM FRISON. 

Mrs. Clyde Cannon Lcavenworih.-Kan.. Jan. -41-—- 

1 X L ^ p: F' 0 uc tL ‘Chicago—at to r- 

ls 1-ftken By l/Wlfl nr y convicted- of \harboring k 

- _._!-^mher tJ:the.Dilljn ger gan g , wa s 

Mm! Charlotte Cannon. 7.7. wife rrlra ^ ( j j^erday from Federal 
of JLTyde Canaon. died at 11:1« ^^tcntlary here, rigueti-enter- 
o’clock -Woodsy -rilght tt the ^ 1: ,^ -the oenitawtMiry.iUg-O, “7035. 
donee. 1414 Easl Spring atreel. fol j ” K>f¥e , t w«.yrar term for har- 
lowlng severaV-*wonlh*:illn^ oX^ .“biiiTng Homer VanMrter — 

heart dlxeaer. Besides her husband, j ^ a. - - 

she is siiTvivad by a brother, f’bsr I WO | 4 A ^*j £YE -REMOVED. \ 
lbs Hall. Sheaas a mnuber of the, u5c ^. FO n. yOUTH.V. 

rear-.- including Hutchinson Memorial T’reabytarlan . - ^“J.b iT—Sur- 

^’ Church, tbe Auxiliary of Bonnie Mcmph.s, Tenn JanJ l^ hu 
Slo... Amrrli.a L-,lon .t...a-r n pV.. W^l 

ihr N.-. Altairri.l.l-r. drd.r of, t-ni.y «-n.ov,d Ih.- 
rf SiWnur. Tb.- U .. .1 ,b. . middla-.r-d ™ 

ty Kr»rt I’.rlor,. 7«» >j..t tifrln* »b rffnrt On.^*1*' . -J. H 

«Llr«1 »brr, f.TM-n.1 .crU.^ .Ill ,« M ld youth whoJlw k^^Wind 
p-jb. b.Ui.ir=;;i>-*^ck Tl'n'.'l.y. five ye. na Thrnpfr.Uon consul- 
K-;«rtprnonn. liurl.l . ill bv In I'.lr »f tr.n.|.l»ptlnt: thr rernM^ 
1 1 - I TL1 _.V, rlirfnrd Rimmon* ol 


NEWTON A. GREENE 


new. career by carrying'bcarpa- 
p«»>. After accumulating suffi- 
t-jrnl funds from hi* earning*. he_ 
opened a produce store, >Hich 
■venture proved to be a suecm. 

| — Mr. Greene became active 1 - hr* 
i Dein«?eraT>e politics when 's young 
| man. He was the only Denioriat 
• ever elected totbr Common Coun- 
I cil 'from the old rock-ribbed Re- 
! publiran Fifth Ward. He aervrst 
! in the Council for twelve years. 

As a result of his record -and 
le a der s hip Mr. Greene became 
known_lhroughout the -siTy: H*- 
was-elected Mayor 


t^St. Paul’s Church L| 
’, y J_..To.Mpet Wednctday] 

ite ? The congregation of St—Paj*l* w (— 
-* ‘ Episcopal 4’hurcb will hold ils_ann 
lh nual meeting at 7:7JO o’clock ^Wed-.C 
jll'nesday night i nthc parirh bouse. F 
r- East Eleventh'strerL The pro- . r. 
w'gram—w+tl include the election of b 
d-1 vestry nxA'and wardens, reports a 
»e]for the past year and formulation 1 


in 1 yOU aml- 
served from IP 10 until 1*J14 wh* n 
be. hm succeed ed b y former May¬ 
or Robert W. Morris. HoBtiDuioIT 
his political -actirHies Ke .»*■« 
nominated for Mayor In 
and w«» elected for another four 
years. Former -Mayor -Charles B. 

(CMdaAH Oa ru* fl*t> 


BUSINESSMEN ASIC-V. 5. | 

HELF TO END SLUMR^-— ; *1 

Washington, D. C-. Jan. 11. 
Business can pull Itself out-of ^it> 
slump if it is given co-operation 
by govern me n t, industrial leader* 
told the Senate* unemployment 


■BBC 


























FUNERAt-TO rBE 
^THU RSDAY - 

l The" flag -which wu low*rid 
!, to half iutl at tVo—City Half— 
today oot of respect to forntr 
—Mayor Now too A. Groooo, will. 

noata m ootil after tVa f»- 
^aeal service* TVoroday. 

L_XewaQn_A.JiCu«”,Cre*n«. twice 
!_Mayor of- NewAlbany _^.and ^an- 
outstanding Democratic political 
fi gure here for many ytais. .tbod 
at 9:20 o’clock Monday.Tiight in.: 
the Kentucky ' Baptiat ~'Hospital, 
Louisvillc/Hc was 71 years olcj^ 

In declining health for more 
"than a 'Jresr,"Mr. Creene’a ct>ruli-_ 
tion became serious several weeks 
ago' when - hcwi ur "fo rced to h't-s 
bed. Hr wax^takm to- t he— 
ville hospital recenQy'To undrrgo' 

special' treatment. -- — ~~UL..L. 

'•“'A native of Hardinaburg. 'K>'»T- 
-Mr.—Greene came to/New. Albany^ 
when * child. He beg an his. bust. 



ness career by c*rrying~ncwspa- 
per*. After accumulating suffi¬ 
cient funds from hia.earnings, he_ 
opened a produce store, .wHich 
'.-venture proved to he a aueceoa. 
j - Mr.' Greene became active^- hr 
i Democratic politics when'a young. 

! man. He: was the only Democrat/ 
| ever elected tirthr Oimmon Coun- 
| eil’from fhe old fock-ribhed K<-- 
f-pubKran Fifth -Ward.' He served 
iin the Council.for twelve years. 

- As aremult of hi* record—an*l 
l ead er s hip . Mr. Grrene -.became 
'known_lhroughout the-eftjr—H<— 
was. elected Mayor in 19WU and- 
served from 1910 until 11114 wh> n 
be. was ancceed cd b y former May¬ 
or- Hobert W. Morris. jCantmuiog 
! his- political—artmtim — he ,ujts- 
j nominated for. Mayor In 
and" was elected for another four 
i years. Former -Mayor-Charles B. ' 


’Mtldnn defeated Mr/ Creana - In 
tho T929 election after one; of .the 
blUcrest-ctimpaijfnA in the history 

gf'tliiifcdtyr 

,^,AV.henJdr-lGr«cnov»Mumed- the 
office, of "chief executive in Janu- 
m he-was. confronted by 

New ' Albany's--- most ' desperate 
bandit gang und#r the^lcadersbip 
i of-“Three-Fingere<P\Rddie> Sny¬ 
der.; The bnndits had been operat¬ 
ing in New Albany and vicinity 
| for. several months staging duy- 
| light holdups, burglaries aftiTraids 
on roadhouses In Floyd-and ^Clark 
counties/ '7;’~r"““7 

-i On Sunday, January 24»-, the 
gang attempted to bnrglajrii_e_tlie 
Farmers’'State Bank at Lanes- 
ville but was foijeil- Word was 
flnfheil_tu_.Xew..Albany, that, the 
bwndiVt we.re -beadpd.fQr_tbbs_tity 
in twb automobiles, -In-charge of 
former . Sheriff"Jucob —Yenowine, 
new members' of the police de¬ 
partment and the late Deputy 
'Sheriff , l>an Mayfield stationer! 
themselves' at the. western ' .city 
limits, to await .the appearance of 
the. desperadoes.—^—'_ 
—"In the gun battle* fought' oufdn 
a snow-covered street ; with thej 
officers standing on the roadway 
add the band!tajtLlhe i r automo- 
biles, Mayfield 'was killed/-' while 
Patrick Murray, Canadian ex- 
convict and Ur.c of the gang’s most 




He was a member of the Ma¬ 
sonic Ordy of this city; the Mys¬ 
tic Shrinei and -New/Albany 
- Modern ,c/.Woodmen,?. of 

, 

/ Surviving are un.adopted aonj 
George E, Greene, former-;/New 
Albany.police captain}1» brother, 
William Greeg*t/i Floyd - ” County, 
and .two' aigtera, Mia. Daisy 4 ’ Pier} 
land, Willow, SprtBjrs, Mo,, ? and 1 


dangerous men; standing on the aL. AnT’-i, - 

running board of one if the ma-€ 
chines firing at,.the officers, feU I : A ’ 


ring _ 

back .into the cur mortally wound- 


, , .V ’ 

■ r 


ieih. 

i 'V The. fight ended the.career of 
the gang, most of.whose members 

ware sentenced' to serve ftbng 

.*„•••• \ ,• * - -..* 4--r *.:r 

- V -~- 

}■ -Thf second Greene admlnistraf 
lion was. murked by the - installa¬ 
tion of the East End sewer, and 
■ the. 'most extensive; street and 
; alley c onstruction program under- 
takenrtRffe up to that time, y.trfrr- 
U. was m this—administration 
thut the city -heeame the- spopsor 
Ttf'the r^Srealion centers ’ and ac¬ 
tivities which were developed .un¬ 
der the leadership ,of Arthur : 0. 
Binforil, father' prXi w-'Albany’s 
recreation system. ? r v 
--The firemen's penaion fund .was 
started.-in the second Greene ad- 
ministratio n unda t:. .the guPdanee 
of the late John S. Kraft,* then 
chief >f the fire department!; The 
fily’a first—street—signs w^re also^ 
erected during Lthu,t., administra*. 
t|on. : ; IW5. 

(/ Mr. Greene conducted a prrnlri 
ure business on. Suit street near 
Market, lie also operated a fac¬ 
tory 1 at one; time for the proeesa- 
Ing'pf'horserbdtsh. Later he forms 
*d the Acme Metal ^ompany, of 
[ which he~was. president a^tb* 

[ time he was' stricken ilL'/V-Wv'^ 


Kraft Parlor^; *7fl» East Spring 
sitecL_where funeral service# will 
be held at t :30. o’clock Thursday I 
-afternoon. Buriat Will take/place 
ja FairvieV Cemetery.’/•T ■-/Jm ''..ji/i | 





DAY 




St. Paul’s Episco¬ 
pal Church. 

T • • 

lowing is the very excellent ml** 
d dress delivered at 8t. Paul’s Epls- 


May heaven bless Ilia 

-- gjve .her', wisdom to ask 

tgs In the name of * her 
Q' ' a let us ale for other Mary's 
nay be baptised with her spirit 
Indiana Missions. , There is a 
. j ■ , i city noted for his well timed 
For many years Bomo ot the 
beat and first fruits have been brought and 
laid upon the Altar. He was once solicited 
by a lady of another fold from his, for a 
donation to a Methodist Episcopal Chapel. 
Ah, certainly,” said he—"There is a warm 
place in my heart for the Methodistchurch. 


i .AN EXCITING SCENE. 

/ ■ 

Three Boys Thrown Into? tlio 
- Itivcr by the Upsetting ot 
a Boat and One 
Drowned. 


There was an exciting scene at the river 
this forenoon, about 9 o’clock, in front of 


y mother was a Methodist and many of the wharf where a nnmh«r of neonla had 
my dearest * kindred.” Oh! can wa not wnftrl * wcere ft number or P«>piB baa 


we not 


_l « .A) V • • _ - UVUiVOV AiUUiUUi vu. v* u w u uv* l , , . . . , 

ireh lat Sunday evening, by Mrs. have a warm heart for our mother church, Mumbled toUke passage on the steamer 


and do our utmost to enlarge her bound- Music for Sugar Qrove campmeeting. 


MIS8I0N WOBK. 

two centuries ago a colony of 
t 8wediab settlers had established 


aries? 

SUNDAY SERVICES. 

There will be no services at Main Street 


the banks of the .Delaware river M * K chnr6h on ol the .«““P 


rrlatown, in Pennsylvania. And 
ittlng entirely the things that were 
nd, they still cherished in the land 
adoption the same-love for spirit- 
holy things that had been ini plant, 
lourished in their hearts on the far 
ibores of their native land. They 
or the ministrations’of a shepherd, 
ngly they sent a request to their 
a friends in Sweden that \cl6rgy- 
sent them. The letter is highly 


meeting. 

Services at Wesley Chapel at 10:30 a. m. 
No services at night. Sunday school at 
9 a. m. 

Rev. T. O. Beharrell will preach Sanday 
night at John- Street M. E. church. No 
services in the morning. Sanday school at 
9 a. m, 

“The Telephone and Suggested Lessons" 
is Edmond H. Swem’s subject for Sabbath 
night at the Tabernacle Baptist church.. 


faithful represeuta- Sabbath school at 9 a. m. Preaching at 


■' ’Stic and spiritual life at 
•jJx J of our country's history, 
;ivo ary extract: "We are almost 
i husbandmen. We plow and .sow, 
livate the soil. As to our meat and 
e live according to our old Swedish 
u This country is very rich and 
It produces [Qod be praised] all 
grain. All that we plant and sow 
p plenty of returns, so that we are 
applied with meat and drink. We 
re, Qod be thanked,-all kinds of 
, birds and fishes. Our wives and 
rs employ themselves in spinning 
il flax and many of them in weaving, 
we have good reason to thank Al- 
Qod for our daily support. We 
ah that wo had a good and faithful 
d and guardian to our souls, 
light feed us with • the bread 
s—such as the preaching of 
word and the administration of 
•aments according to our holy rites.” 
itifving to learn that in response to 
arable and touching appeal two 
sen were selected by the Archbishop 
and sent by command of His 
f Charles XI. Two instead of one, 


10:30 a. m. All are invited. 

Services at St. Paul’s church to-morrow 
morning at 10:30, the Rector officiating. 

Mr. Clokey’s theme for to-raorrow morn¬ 
ing will be—"The Uncertainty of the Time 
of Christ's Comings Reason for Vigilance." 
No services in the evening during the 
month of August 

A new stock of new styles of necklaces, 
just received, at Bradford’s. 


light feed us with • the bread A Stirring- .Revival Meeting: 

3—1 "J® 1 * the , preaching of Night—Sunday Services, 

word and the administration of ° J 

•aments according to our holy rites.” -— 

ami!S B a^dToucSny n apJKr 8 two There is a good state of religious feeling 
sen were selected by the Archbishop Sugar Qrove and the interest in the 
al a,ld se nt by command of His meetings seems to be on the increase. Ex- 
« “ 1,e “ t . WOr ‘'" K«l»gdon.b T IUv.Wo«l.' 

•d are those who hunger and thirst Curnlck, higer, Julian, Fansler and the 
ghteousnoss, for they shall be filled.” other ministers in attendance, and thealtar 
the. eastern coast of Florida is a services are especially interesting and great- 

■°r "TSJSaMSTEE T <*«* p-N- 

th A these, there is a congrega- lt 8eem8 the Ledoeb reporter got things a 
i’roufstant Kpiscojmlians, number- little mixed in yesterday's report, or rather 
ren souls, called like their Swedish a part of bis report got dropped out of its 
en of two centuries ago to leave their . .f t. ...... 

and kindred far behind, and after pr0per connectIon ' that Mr. 

a mile of weary journeying to pitch Schlveley, of Louisville, assisted Revs, 
entsaud establish themselves in a new Julian and Curnfck in the prayer service 

^ l *°’ tb ?^r ere preceding ihe sermon, which was .poached, 
isbly blest in all the temporal thinza. i_ n _ 

W. Jullanandthe exhortation 


-O---— 

Three boys, George Green and Augustus 
Green, sons of George K. Green, who re¬ 
sides on Market street, between West First 
and Second, and George Senior, son of 
James H. Senior, residing on West Wash¬ 
ington street, the boys being from thir¬ 
teen to fifteen years of age, were iu a fiat 
bottomed boat or skiff, rowing up the river 
on the outside of the wharfboat. Just a 
they reaohed the bow of the wharfboat, 
□ear which the steamer Music wa coming 
in, their boat was caught in the swell of the 
Music and thrown against the bow of the 
wharfboat and turned bottom side up. 

• All three boys were thrown into the 
river. George 8enior wa carried along the 
outside of the wharfboat, but swam man¬ 
fully and came uhore, by help afforded 
him, at the coal dock at the foot ot West 
First street. The Green boys were both 
carried under the wharfboat, Augustus 
passing under the entire length of the 
boat and coming out at the stern and swim¬ 
ming ashore, his eye and head considerably 
bruised by striking against tjie bottom of the 
boat. George, aged thirteen, did not come 
up after he went under the boat. His 
brother says he had hold of him for some 
distance while making the passage under 
the boat, but had to let go his hold to save 
himself from drowning. The father of the 
drowned boy is at Indianapolis. His moth¬ 
er died six or eight weeks ago. The distress 
of the surviving brother when he had eufil- 
ciently recovered to realize the drowning, 
was most pitiable. 

Tho wonder is that more boys do not 
loeo their lives at the river. It la a matter 
of daily occurrence for small boys to go out 
in fragile flat-bottomed skiffs to ride the 
swells of passing steamers. Three boys 
were upset and nearly drowned in this way 
on Wednesday, and almost daily skiffs 
' manned by boys have narrow escapes from 
the same cause. 


• nd hlclior demands soon came 


Best Jersey Ice Cream at Mrs. J. Kaiser’s 


New stock of sleeve buttons, at C. II. 
Bradford’s. 

Itcnl Kutato Transfer*. 








New Albany, Indiana. 
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5. E. Michael D. 
b. 1846 

6. Thomas Crittendon (Crit) 

b. Jan. 9, 1850, Allen Co., Ky. 

. d. Jan. 15, 1912 
m. Linnie Isabell Meadors 

Children: 

Wm. Washington, Mary Jane, Lucy Holland, Robert Lawrence, 
Annie Elizabeth, Thomas Bert, Hattie Lee 

(Thomas Crittendon probably changed last name to Poland) 
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GOTTFRIED PAUL NOENNIG 50th WEDDING ANNIV 


1935 


Front Row: 

I. Ruth Ann Noennig (Joseph, father) 
2* Lorine Doering (Bertha, mother) 

3. Louis Doering (Bertha, mother) 

4. Elvira Noennig (Arthur, father) 

5. Clinton Telle (Lydia, mother) 

6. Oliver Noennig (Theo, father) 

7. Howard Noennig (Arthur, father) 

8. Doris Telle (Lydia, mother) 

9. Velma Wichern (Emma, mother) 

10* Mary Jane Wichern (Emma, mother) 

II. Joe Noennig (Joseph, father 
12. Norman Noennig (Arthur, father) 

Middle Row: 

1. Bertha Doering 

2. William Doering 

3. Amanda Noennig 

4. Arthur Noennig 

5. Lollie Noennig 

6. Theo Noennig 

7. Grandpa Noennig 

8. Grandma Noennig 

9. Rudy Noennig 

10. Lydia Telle 

11. Albert Telle 

12. Amanda Borman 

13. William Borman 


Back Row: 

1. Verna Noennig (Rudy, father) 

2. Leona Doering (Bertha, mother) 

3. Lyoda Noennig (Rudy, father) 

4. Martha Jane Noennig (Joseph, father) 

5. Hilmer Noennig (Theo, father) 

6. Walter Noennig (Rudy, father) 

7. Eunice Noennig 

8. Joseph Noennig 

9. Emma Wichern 

10. John Wichern 

11. Raymond Doering (Bertha, mother) 

12. Milbert Noennig (Theo, father) 

13. Lennert Doering (Bertha, mother) 

14. Merlin Telle (Lydia, mother) 

15* John Noennig (Joseph, father) 

16. Milton Noennig (Arthur, father) 
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» ‘ It all began in Saxony 1 a the year 1838. The state, in 
.those days, financed the Lutheran religion in Germany and 
dictated a little too reach what the people should believe and 
how they should worship. A lot of hardy Saxons rebelled be¬ 
cause thqr wanted to practice their own beliefs, And, life 
the Pilgrims 213 years earlier, they gathered together for a 
eonummal trip to America. 

Ken, worn® and children, taking along household belongings, 
clothing, family keepsakes and ev® a grand piano, arduously 
trekked to the port of Breran* in northwest Germany where, in 
late November and early December of 1853, they embarked ca 
five sailing vessels bound for America.(Had about $85,000) 

There were S65» west of them artisans, skilled workers 
and prof eestsaal race. Only 54 were farmers, only six were 
laborers and only one a servant. One by one // the ships, 
loaded with Saxms, filled their sails and headed into the 
north Sea on their way to America. Vinter stoma swept the 
heaving Atlantic, whipped thr ough the rigging. 

After a^saath of rough sailing the first ship (Copernicus) 
arrived at New Orleans, Deo. 51, just in time for the nee 
year. As the days passed one after another of the atom , -\ 
battered vessels linked in and docked. AH except on»Z&irdbUj) 

It was the smallest of the ships and had aboard 56 of the 
froods* bound migrant*—rae*, worn® and children. Vhat happened 
to the lost vessel no one will ever know. Best guess is that 
it foundered in care of the severe Atlantia stems. 

Counting the dead, and three who were bom on the trip 602 
arrived at lew Orleans. They all reached St. Louie by packet 
boat Feb. 19, 1859, and after a ooapl* of ns*the® stay here, 

480 moved doe* the river again to Ferry County, where they 
had purchased 4000 aoree of land. The reet had grown to like 
St. Louie too well to leave, stayed here. 

Vhei the stalwart band of German migrants reached Perry 
County they quickly learned it was ne land of milk and honey. 

It was primitive country and the ground they had purchased 
was net very good. To provido food, the artisans and sJdLlled 
works** and professional me* had to become farmers, which was 
hard because they were not used to that kind of work aid didn't 
know how to grow things ^_ Thor fou adsd_ ao?co h fig Lets. r M ^ ' 

il1Ta/d~ i)e H u y niin ml aTiii nfTine'if 
their native land. For the first few years it was touch and 
go whether the settlement would survive, but it did, and 
eventually it prospered. 

Churches were established there and In St. louis, and in 
'84? the Sana* German* in both areas combined to form The 
^uthexen Church, Missouri Synod, with C. F. V. Wal ther the first 
preeidmt. 


By AHfi fto&mC? 





The story of the Saxon 
immigration to America begins in 
Germany in the early 1800s. Pastor 
Martin Stephan was serving St. Johns 
Church in Dresden, composed 
originally of “Old Lutherans” who had 
fled from Bohemia during the Thirty 
Years War. Founded by emigres, it was 
independent and did not have to report 
to church superintendents or inspectors 
like other congregations. 

Lutherans in 


In those days, religious life in 
Germany was troubled. Under the 
proposed reforms of the Prussian 
Union, the kaiser had tried to unify 
Lutheran and Reformed believers into a 
single church, with a good deal of bitter 
resistance. Besides, such philosophical 
movements as Rationalism, the 
Enlightenment and the Awakening, on 
the one hand, and Pietism and 
Supernaturalism, on the other, clashed 
not just in the university classrooms but 
also in the congregations. 

As a follower of the Pietist 
movement, Stephan actively sought to 
influence young theological students at 
the University of Leipzig in a 
conservative way. Gradually they took 
parishes throughout Saxony. The same 
pastors and their members provided the 
core of the nearly 700 people who 
emigrated in 1838. 

Though the prime reason for 
leaving Germany probably was religious 
opposition to the Saxon State Church, 
most of the settlers also sought to better 
themselves economically, to flee the 
military draft and to share in the 
adventure of moving to the New World. 

After seeking the advice of 
Benjamin Kurtz, a German pastor 
serving in Hagerstown, Maryland, the 


Missouri 


society decided to settle in Missouri. 
Stephan ruled out Wisconsin on the 
grounds of Indian massacres and 
Australia because he felt the British 
Empire was rapidly declining. 

The group sent out advance agents 
to Hamburg and, in the latter half of 
1838, chartered five boats to take them 
across the Atlantic to New Orleans. The 
ships’ manifests list a wide variety of 
occupations, with most of the 
passengers in their late 20s or 30s. The 
smallest of the five ships, which 
C included in its cargo an organ, musical 
instruments and a library, was lost at sea 
l in a winter storm. 

After traveling up the Mississippi in 
paddle-wheelers, the colonists rented 
rooms for several months in St. Louis. 
Stephan insisted that the colonists use 
the small amount of money remaining 
from their original common fund of 
$88,000 to buy a $9,000 tract of 
wooded land in Perry County. The hills 
reminded him of Saxony and he 
wanted to try to keep the settlers 
together. 

A German historian in St. Louis 
records that German farmers usually 
picked out the best land and were good 
judges of its fertility. But Stephans 
group wound up with about 4,500 


V 


acres of bad land, which had only a 
couple of log buildings for shelter and 
only about 78 acres cleared. 

About a third to a half of the group 
took the riverboats back downstream to 
Perry County, settling in communities 
that they named after the places they 
had come from — Wittenberg, 
Altenburg, Dresden, Seelitz, 
Niederfrohna, Johannisberg, Paitzdorf. j 
Later they were joined by a hundred or 
more latecomers who missed the 
original departure. Many of those who 
were skilled in a trade remained in St. 
Louis. 

The settlers had a hard time 
building their Zion on the Mississippi. 
Most of them had to sleep in the open, 
they had no money for plows or oxen, 
they suffered from a variety of fevers, 
they could afford almost no livestock, 
their footbridges washed out in the 
spring floods, their rather considerable 
community fund had been used up. 

What almost dealt a death blow to 
the colony was the charge of immorality 
several of the women made against 
Pastor Stephan, who had left behind in 
Germany his wife and seven of his eight 
children. Though never legally found 
guilty in a court of law, he was 
unceremoniously rowed across the 
Mississippi and signed documents that 
he would never return. 

Now almost leaderless, except for 
the dozen and a half young pastors and 
theological candidates, the settlers 
found their bearings again in a series of 
discussions known as the Altenburg 
Debates. In these, the young C.F.W. 
Walther made a reputation for himself 
and helped make a major contribution 
to Lutheranism in America, arguing 
that the church got its authority from 
congregations, not bishops. 

T.J. Kleinhans 
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Joe V. Noertnig, 72 ^ 

REPUBLIC — Mr. Joe V. Noennig. 
Republic, a retired nurseryman, died 
at 1:47 a.m. Tuesday in Cox Medical 
Center South, Springfield. 

Services will be at 1 p.m. Friday in 
Meadors Funeral Home with burial 
in Brighton Cemetery, Brighton. 

Friends may call after 8 a.m. 
Thursday in the funeral home. 


Judy (Noennig(Branch was 
active in the Republican Party 
with Newt Gingrich. Here she is 
posing with a politician - not her 
husband Ken - at convention. 


David Michael 
‘Mike’ Youngkin 

David MichaeLl 

"Mike" Youngkin, 38>- - 
Springfield, died Tues- ■ r 
day evening after a long 
illness. 

He was a graduate 
from SMSU and was 
close to a masters de¬ 
gree in computer science 
at Washington Universi¬ 
ty, St. Louis. He was re¬ 
cently from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., where he was a 
software engineer for; I 
Magnavox. He had pre¬ 
viously worked for Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas, St. 
Louis, from 1981 to 1991. 

Mike is survived by his 
mother, Ruth Youngkin, 
Springfield; and twg 
brothers, Mark, San 
Francisco, Calif., and 
Scott, his wife Gina and 
their two sons, Andrew _ 
and Steven, Springfield. 

Services will be at 1 
p.m. Saturday in Green- 
lawn Funeral Home 
North with the Rev. Rob¬ 
ert Smiley officiating. 
Burial will be in Green- 
lawn Memorial Gardens. 

Friends may call after 
2 p.m. Friday until ser¬ 
vice time in the funeral 
home. 

Contributions may be 
made to yourselves for ; 
better health, nutrition 
and sun protection for 
the prevention of cancer. 


John W. Noennig 

John W. Noennig, 78, 
Springfield, Mo., passed away 
at 5:57 a.m. Sunday, Nov. 5, 
2000, in his home. 

Mr. Noennig was born Aug. 
13, 1922, in Willow Springs, the 
son of Joseph Henry and Eu¬ 
nice (Piland) Noennig. He was 
united in marriage to Janet 
Flair, his wife of 29 years. 

John was a retired general 
contractor and co-owner of L 
& N Construction. He was a 
member of the Ozarks Yacht 

He was preceded in death 
by his parents and a brother, 

Jq0 

He is survived by his wife, 
Janet; three children, Jim 
Noennig, Fordland, Judy Craft 
and husband Ken, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Terri Perez and hus¬ 
band Luis, Singapore; two sis¬ 
ters, Martha Wyssmann, Shaw¬ 
nee, Kan., and Ruth Youngkin, 
Springfield; six grandchildren, 
Kim Baker, Jill Bullock, Kenny 
and Kelly Craft and Daniel 
and Ben Perez; and four 
great-grandchildren. 

Graveside funeral services 
will be at 10 a.m. Tuesday, 
Nov. 7, 2000, in White Chapel 
Memorial Gardens under di¬ 
rection of Ayre-Goodwin-Lee 
Funeral Home at Rivermonte. 

Visitation will be from 6 to 8 
p.m. today in the funeral 

home. . 

The family has requested 
that memorial donations be 
made to St. John’s Hospice 
Care, 2055 S. Fremont, Spring- 
field, MO 65804. 








JACOB NOENNIG 



MARTIN NOENNIG, b. 1641, Linda, Ger., m. Nov. 4, 1668, Linda 
to Margarethe Seiler (f. Hans Seiler) 


CHRISTIAN NOENNIG, b._, d. 

Herzog, b. 1677, d. Feb. 20, 
and Catharinen Herzog) 


1742, in. Nov. 3, 1 698, to Rosina 
1718, Linda, Ger. (p. Michael 


I 



DANIEL NOENNIG, b. Mar.11 , 1709, d May 19 ' 1 - 1Sl ^ch5itz 
Ger., m. 1734 to Sybilla Goepel, b. Dec. 16, 1713 , Nrschwrtz, 

parents m. 1703, Peter Goepel (£. Thomae Goepel) and 
Dorothea Wermelstadter (f. Jacob Wermelstadter) 


GOTTFRIED NOENNIG, b. Jan. 31, 1742 Nischwitz m Nov. 23, 
1773 to Maria Piehler, b. Jan. 24, 1751, d. Oct. ' ®' h 

parents married Nov. 25, 1727, George Pieler ; “ f° " 
Pieler) and Anna Burkart, b. Dec. 16, 1705, Nischwi , P* 
Peter Burkart (f. Michael Burekardts) and Anna Schumann (f. 
Gabriel Schumann) m. 1660 



JOHANN GOTTFRIED NOENNIG, b. 
m. Susanna Hemann b. 1783, Pa 
Altenburg, (f. Johan Hemmann) 


, b. Nov. 29, 1858, d. Nov. 13, 194Z 
1895, to Anna Emma Kuehnert, b. Jan 
1949, p. Johann Christian Kuehnert, 

. Johanne Christlieb Kuehnert, b. 17 
A. 17 98and H * 


b. Apr. 10, 1894, d. Mar 
Alma Piland, b. Apr. 19, 


Mo^pHlO. 3*oV*r> 
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188 SPRINGFIELD OF THE OZARKS 

Lester E. Cox Medical Center 


The establishment of Burge Dea¬ 
coness Hospital in 1906 was made 
possible through the donation of a res¬ 
idence on North JelTerson Avenue by- 
Mrs. Ellen Burge. The hospital’s first 
expansion also resulted from a gener¬ 
ous donation from Mrs. Burge. Dur¬ 
ing its first two decades of operation, 
the institution suffered financial and 
organizational problems, but there al¬ 
ways were loyal supporters ready and 
able to help. In 1924 the hospital was 
deeded to a group of prominent cit¬ 
izens in trust and renamed Burge 
Hospital. A number of church women 
canned fruits and vegetables for 
Burge; among them was Amanda 
Belle Cox, mother of Lester E. Cox. 
who would later become a major 
benefactor. 

In 1932 the John Howard Nixon 
Wing, a result of a 1924 bequest from 
Dr. Nixon, was dedicated, and seven 
years later the School of Medical 
Technology was organized. In 1943 
the Burge School of Nursing affiliated 


federal funds provided more than one 
million dollars tor h.utiv needed ex- 
pansion. The Auxiliary was or¬ 

ganized. and the cit\ hesan construe- 
lion of the adjacent 5n-bed City 
Hospital. The next vear. Burge 
started a residency program for hospi¬ 
tal administrators; the first resident 
was Neil C. Worilev. who. in 1965. 
actually became the administrator of 
the hospital. \\ ith C.itv Hospital com¬ 
pleted. Burge finished a new 80-bed 
wing of its own, considerably expand¬ 
ing facilities and services, including a 
new premature-inlant center. 

By 1955 construction was under 
way on the new C-W :ng and addi¬ 
tional nurses' dormitory beds. That 
year, volunteers gave a -iki hours of 
service, and the Auxiliary donated al¬ 
most S'."00 for equipment. W ith a 
$4-million expansion planned, the 
Robberson Avenue W mg was com¬ 
pleted in 1959, addins more beds, a 
chapel, a gift shop, and many other 
new features. In a single year, volun¬ 


teers gave more than 23,000 hours of 
service. During this period there were 
more than 13,000 patient admissions 
per year. 

In I960 the hospital’s board, which 
had been assembled about 10 years 
earlier under Lester Cox’s direction, 
was increased from 18 to 24 members, 
the name was changed to Burge Prot¬ 
estant Hospital, and expansion contin¬ 
ued with additional kitchen facilities 
and a new oxygen therapy depart¬ 
ment. The next few years saw the 
building of more large wings, a radia¬ 
tion center, a new intensive care unit, 
landscaping with fountains and addi¬ 
tional parking on the JefTerson Street 
side, more patient beds, seven new 
rooms for surgery, enlargement of the 
School of Nursing, and the naming of 
the Robberson Avenue V\ing for 
Amanda Belle Cox. In 1965 nearly 
50,000 hours were given by volun- 

This donated building became the firs; unit of 
Burge Hospital. Most of the original staff are 
posed at curbside. 


with nearby Drury College. 

Operational and financial difficul¬ 
ties that continued to plague the in¬ 
stitution for many years suddenly 
began to abate shortly after Lester E. 
Cox, one of Springfield’s most success¬ 
ful businessmen, assumed leadership 
of Burge at the request of the medical 
staff in 1949. From that point on, the 
Burge story became one of continuous 
expansion, fund drives, subscriptions 
from the citizenry, and grants via 
matching federal funds under the 
Hill-Burton Act. 

The first big drive netted $223,000 
at a time when Burge had only 96 beds 
but was nevertheless one of the largest 
hospitals in the area. In that same 
year, with Springfield in a near-panic 
over the highly contagious poliomyeli¬ 
tis that had stricken dozens of chil¬ 
dren, Burge set up a special Polio 
Isolation Unit. 

The year 1950 was a banner one for 
Burge. Extensive remodeling got un¬ 
der way, additional surrounding land 
was acquired, a new fund drive 
brought in $247,000, and matching 
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Figure 1. Photograph of George K. Greene, taken beside his fossil shop in New 
Albany, Indiana. Date unknown. Copied from photograph in Miss Emma Carleton 
scrapbook no. 1, page II in the New Albany-Floyd County Public Library, 180 West 
Spring Street, New Albany IN 47150, courtesy of Ruth Ann Kramer. 

says that he was with Koch for several years, but the exact duration of this associa¬ 
tion, where they travelled and what they did, is not recorded. 

Koch worked primarily out of St. Louis, where he had established a museum 
in 1836 (2). He was responsible for excavating and naming an American mastodon 
from Missouri in 1839. He called the specimen Missourium or the Missouri Leviathan. 
He assembled parts of two skeletons into a single super-mastodon and had it on 
exhibit. He later shipped the fossils to Europe and sold the specimen to the British 
Museum, where the anatomist Richard Owen correctly mounted the specimen. 

Later, in 1845, Koch excavated an enormous Eocene age archaic whale said 
to be 119 feet long. Most specimens of these whales are 70 feet or less in length. 
He called this sea serpent” Hydrarchos even though the whale had earlier been 
named Basilosaurus or Zeuglodon, names that are in use generally today. One of 
his whale skeletons was later sold to the Royal Museum of Berlin. 

Presumably Greene returned to Kentucky and remained there until middle age. 
He married, his wife s name was Elizabeth, and he had at least two sons born in 
Kentucky, Newton A., later Mayor of New Albany, and William (3). In 1870, at 
age 35, Greene moved to Jeffersonville, Indiana so that he could be situated closer 
to the famous fossil beds at the Falls of the Ohio. Eight years later, in 1878, he 
moved permanently to New Albany. The Devonian limestones at the Falls, which 
form rapids across the Ohio River between Clarksville, Indiana and Louisville, are 
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famous for the size, abundance and variety of fossils, especially corals and sponges 
(stromatoporoids) found in them. The beds were noted by early explorers of the Ohio 
River and species of fossils were first described from the locality in 1820 by Rafinesque 
and Clifford (4). 


A Collector 

Upon moving to Indiana Greene began putting together the large collection of 
fossils and antiquities that was his principal claim to fame. 

Many of the fossils from the Falls of the Ohio occur in limestone and have 
been replaced by silica. Thus, they weather out of the rock as the limestone dissolves 
and the more chemically resistant silica remains behind. The fossils commonly ac¬ 
cumulate in potholes worn in the limestone in the bed of the river and these potholes, 
some several feet in diameter, were favorite places for early fossil collectors to ob¬ 
tain fossils. Many of Greene’s specimens were undoubtedly obtained in this way. 
It is quite clear that Greene knew how to help Nature along, as he mentions treating 
pieces of limestone that contained fossils with muriatic acid (commercial hydrochloric 
acid). The acid dissolved away the lime rock, thus releasing the fossil (1). Greene 
must have been one of the earliest paleontologists to employ this technique for study¬ 
ing fossils. 

Although corals from the Falls of the Ohio were clearly Greene’s speciality, 
his advertising card states that he also dealt in archaeological specimens, scientific 
books, coins, medals, badges, U.S. and foreign postage, revenue stamps, Confederate 
and broker’s bank bills, as well as old arms and relics of the late [Civil] war (5). 
His shop was located at 25 West Market Street in New Albany. In 1911, when he 
gave an extensive interview with the Louisville Journal newspaper, he lived in two 
small rooms in the back of this shop. 

In this interview (1), at age 76, Greene says that he had sold specimens to the 
American Museum of Natural History, the British Museum of Natural History, the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard, the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He also states that he had sold 
a 150 pound coral head to the Borden Institute at Borden (then New Providence) 
Indiana for $50 and also sold a fine crinoid to Professor W. W. Borden, founder 
of that Institute, for $100. He had found tusks and other fragments of a mammoth 
at the Falls. In this long interview Greene also expresses some peculiar ideas on the 
origin of the ice ages, on extinction of large mammals, and on religion. 

Shortly after moving to New Albany, Greene spent some time during 1878 in 
Bloomington, Indiana, where he was employed to catalog and arrange the David 
Dale and Richard Owen collection of fossils and other geological specimens at Indiana 
University. These collections were later, in 1883, almost completely destroyed by fire. 
In the next year, 1879, Greene went to work for the State of Indiana. He was ap¬ 
pointed as an Assistant on special duty in the newly formed Department of Statistics 
and Geology. He undertook the first and only geological survey of the geology of 
Monroe County. The report was published in 1881 (6). 

From 1881 through 1883 Greene was employed in Indianapolis where he con¬ 
tinued to work for the State geological survey, renamed the Department of Geology 
and Natural History. He was responsible for arranging the State geological and paleon¬ 
tological collections in the State Museum. His title was changed from Assistant on 
special duty to Museum Assistant. He oversaw expansion of the collections from 
about 40,000 specimens in 1881 to an estimated 100,000 specimens by 1883, with 
an estimated value of over $100,000 (7,8). During this time he was paid about $65 
a month in salary as well as expenses for travel to and from New Albany. He did 
fossil collecting in Shelby, Cass, Carroll and White counties as well as at Waldron, 
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George K. Greene: An Early Indiana Fossil Collector 

N. Gary Lane 
Department of Geology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 

Introduction 

George K. Greene (Figure 1) amassed one of the largest fossil collections ever 
accumulated from Indiana rocks. He spent most of his life in southern Indiana, first 
in Jeffersonville and then for many years in New Albany, Indiana. He is best known 
for the tremendous collection of silicified corals that he obtained from the Falls of 
the Ohio. At the time of his death his collection was estimated to have numbered 
over 400,000 specimens. He was initially introduced to fossils by Albrecht Koch, a 
German paleontologist who travelled extensively in the eastern United States during 
the middle 19th century. Greene worked for several years for the Indiana Geological 
Survey and later privately published an extensive series of taxonomic papers on corals 
and some other fossils from the Falls of the Ohio and other localities in southern 
Indiana. His collections posthumously went to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, where his type specimens still reside. The bulk of the collec¬ 
tion was later transferred to the U.S. Natural History Museum in Washington, D.C. 

Sirih iT$>» y> v a 

Early Days 

George K. Greene was born in 1835 in Columbus, Indiana. His father was George 
Graham Greene, a merchant of Hancock County, Kentucky. His mother was on a 
visit to Columbus when he was born, hence he was accidentally born a Hoosier, 
where he later lived. Greene received a public school education in Kentucky and he 
says that he also studied Latin and science with private teachers (1). At the age of 
16 he met a well-known German paleontologist, Albrecht C. Koch, who was in 
Kentucky collecting geological specimens for a French nobleman who was to endow 
a College in his native land (1). Koch excited Greene’s interest in rocks and fossils 
and the boy left home to travel with Koch and to “become a geologist”. Greene 
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Hartsville, and Logansport. He ceased work for the State in January, 1883, probably 
because of budgetary restrictions. In 1885 Greene became one of the founding members 
of the Indiana Academy of Science (9). 

Contribution to Indiana Paleontology 

Amateur paleontologists such as Greene have a great desire to see their collec¬ 
tions receive notice. Having gone to a great deal of time and expense to collect the 
fossils, they are especially anxious that any new forms, genera or species, be named 
and published. They can seek out a professional who is willing to write up their 
new taxa. Alternatively the collector may decide to take matters into his own hands 
and publish on the specimens himself. This was the path chosen by Greene and the 
motivation behind his Contribution to Indiana Paleontology, which is basically a 
description and illustration of parts of Greene’s very large fossil collection (10). 

Greene began publication of the Contribution with part I on Feb. 28, 1898. 

In the preface he states that he will publish in parts that include three plates each, 
that he has enough fossils for 60 plates, that each part will be for sale for 25 cents 
and that 500 copies will be printed. True to his word, six years later on Sept. 20, 

1904, he issued part XX, resulting in a total of 60 plates of fossils. After a two 
year interval he published volume 2 of the Contribution in three parts between July 
and November, 1906. Each of these parts also had three plates (10). 

> Greene’s collection was heavily weighted toward fossil corals, especially those 
of Devonian age from the Falls of the Ohio and other areas near New Albany where 
he lived. Thus, as one might expect, the Contribution is also preponderate^ concerned 
with Devonian corals that Greene believed were new species, and in some cases, new 
genera. Of as total of 356 species discussed in the Contribution, 181, or over one 
half, are of corals. 

The first six parts of the Contribution are devoted exclusively to corals. A total 
of 86 species are described, all but one of which are thought to be new. Each of 
the subsequent 13 parts invariably begin with some coral descriptions, ranging from 
two to nine in number, but also including a variety of other fossils. All descriptions 
other than corals, which Greene did himself, were prepared by R. R. Rowley 
of Louisiana, Missouri. Finally, in part XX Greene reverted to sole description of 
11 more new species of corals. In volume 2, the first two parts include other fossils 
but the third and final part contains 10 descriptions of new coral species. 

Of the 181 species of corals described in the Contribution only one was not 
described by Greene. In part VIII one coral is described by Rowley and named greenei 
for George Greene. Apparently Greene wanted one species named after himself and 
could not, with proper taxonomic etiquette, do so himself, so he had Rowley do 
it for him. 

Of the 181 species of corals described only 15 were assigned to species previously 
described by earlier workers. Greene essentially ignored all previous work, which was 
extensive, on Falls of the Ohio corals. Corals had been described from this famous 
fossil locality as early as 1820 when Rafinesque and Clifford published on some fossil 
corals (11). Later paleontologists have emphatically disagreed with Greene concern¬ 
ing the appropriateness of his new species. In a monographic revision of the Falls 
of the Ohio corals by Stumm in 1964, all but 15 of Greene’s 166 new species of •» 
corals are placed in synonymy with previously described species (12). Thus, a major 
part of the Contribution is viewed today as a futile exercise in species making. 

Rowley was much more conservative in his species making than was Greene. 

Of 95 crinoid species described, 49 were assigned to earlier named species and 28 
of 42 species of blastoids were not new. Today Rowley’s work in the Contribution 
has considerably more scientific value than does Greene’s. 
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Greene used a considerable number of illustrators to prepare the plates for the 
Contribution. Even by standards of the time most of the figures were not of very 
high quality and some are so generalized as to be virtually useless for purposes of 
identification. John Bridgham of Providence, Rhode Island was the sole artist for 
the first four parts. He later provided two plates for part V, two for part VII, and 
one for part VIII in 1901. All of these plates were of corals. Albert Albers of 
Cincinnati, Ohio sporadically drew a series of plates beginning with part V and ending 
with part XII, for a total of eight plates. 

Beginning with part VII and Rowley’s contributions, Rowley also began prepar¬ 
ing plates. Those that he did prepare are of especially poor quality and are without 
exception of fossils that he also described. Beginning with part VIII Fred B. Stichter 
began to prepare plates for Greene. His drawings were generally of fossils other than 
corals. He prepared as total of 12 plates for parts VIII through XVII. In latter parts 
of volume 1 and in volume 2 plates were drawn by P. W. Alles and J. M. Paine. 
Nothing further is known about these illustrators. 

With part XIII Greene began to use photographic illustrations of fossil corals. 
In each case all specimens comprising figures for a plate were carefully arranged 
and a single photograph was taken of the entire assemblage. Those photographs are 
invariably the first of three plates in each part where they appear and are always 
of fossil corals. The photographic images are of considerably higher quality than 
the various illustrators’ sketches. No credits are given for the photographic plates 
and they may have been taken by a local New Albany photographer or by Greene 
himself. 

Among the many new species named by Greene quite a few were named for 
other collectors or paleontologists and these give us some insight into other early 
fossil collectors in the New Albany area. Species are named for R. R. Rowley, Albert 
Albers, and John Bridgham, all of whom collaborated with Greene and who were 
discussed earlier. Local collectors known to Greene who provided specimens that he 
described and that became part of his collection included W. W. Borden, Thomas 
J. Lamaster of Speed, IN; Dr. John Lemon of New Albany; John Hammell of 
Madison, IN; John Sellers and William N. Williams, collectors; Dr. Otto Oppelt, 
New Albany; George Weber of Louisville, Charles Very of New Albany and Henry 
Grossback of Sellersburg. 

A second group consisted of amateur and professional paleontologists at a distance 
who may have traded or bought and sold specimens with Greene. These included 
W. F. E. Gurley of Danville, IL, Rev. H. Currie of Thedford, Ontario (a prime 
locality for Devonian corals); Dr. Marshman E. Wadsworth, former President of 
Michigan Mining School; Prof. A. E. Seaman, Professor of Natural History at the 
same institution; and Prof. Will. H. Sherzer, Prof, of Natural Sciences at the State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. The emphasis on Michigan folks, none of whom 
were well-known in paleontological research of the time, may have been due to the 
richness of Devonian fossil localities in that state, especially corals. 

A third category consists of very well known paleontologists with whom Greene 
probably had little personal contact. These include Amadeus Grabau of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; Alexander Agassiz, Harvard University; Wm. H. Niles of M.I.T.; 
Charles E. Beecher of Yale; R. T. Jackson of Harvard; Frank Springer of New Mexico 
and Stuart Weller of the University of Chicago. Finally, one species is named hobbsi 
with no indication of who Hobbs might be. 


Disposition of the Greene Collection 

George K. Greene died in New Albany in 1917 at age 82. In September of that 
year his son Newton contacted the American Museum of Natural History concerning 
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sale of his father’s collection (13). Newton Greene valued his father’s collection at 
$7500 and offered to sell it for $2500 down (cash) and $1500 per year for three 
years at 6% interest. He would take a substantial reduction if paid in one lump 
sum. He also indicated that at one time the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago had offered his father $10,000 for the collection but that negotiations had 
failed. 

The American Museum sent Dr. C. A. Reeds to New Albany to inspect the 
collection and to arrange for its purchase. He wrote that the collection consisted 
of 1500 boxes, 100 cabinet drawers, 3 show cases, 5 bins, 65 cigar boxes, 1 trunk 
of Indian relics, 3 cabinets and 20 bushels of Fine specimens. These were very dusty 
and scattered through eight rooms of a “Fire trap haunted house’’. The museum 
bought the collection for $5500 and Reed packed the specimens in 5 sugar barrels 
and 134 wooden boxes, all together weighing 23,000 pounds. 

At the same time Reed purchased another Falls of the Ohio coral collection 
from Wm. J. McConathy of Louisville consisting of over 7000 specimens for $2300. 

The Greene collection was accessioned (AMNH No. 490) but was stored and 
never curated except for the type specimens. In 1960 the entire collection except for 
the types was donated to the U.S. National Museum, where it is housed in 21 3-foot 
range cases (14). 

In summary, George K. Greene amassed one of the largest fossil collections 
ever assembled by a Hoosier. He published a series of papers describing new species, 
especially Devonian age corals from the Falls of the Ohio, from his collections. Vir¬ 
tually all of these species have since been declared to be junior synonyms of earlier 
described species. He was an early user of hydrochloric acid to release silicified fossils 
from limestone matrix and early used photographic plates to illustrate fossils. 
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Smithsonian 

National Museum of Natural History 


November 1, 1999 


Ms. Barbara Corff Youngkin 

3301 Clay Street 

#105 

San Francisco 
California 94118 

Dear Barbara: 

Finally, I made it out to the MSC to look for Mr. Greene’s material. As we suspected, there were 
about 180 drawers of mostly fossil corals, collected from the Falls of the Ohio, and attributed to Mr. Greener- 
many were labelled in an old script on little pieces of paper or box tops/sides/bottoms but no mention 
directly of your relative. But every once in a while, there would be a label with the specimens that clearly 
tied things together. A single xeroxed page with three examples is attached. 

If you all are ever back East and want to have a look, please let me know. The storage facility for 
the collection is a pleasant 30 minute shuttle ride away from the Museum, round trip door-to-door would 
be 2 hours. 


Sincerely, 



Jann W. M. Thompson 
Collections Manager 
Department of Paleobiology 
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Date: Tue, 21 Sep 1999 16:06:46 -0700 
T ->m: Site2c <site2c@sirius . com> 

W: Lois Heiser <heiser@indiana.edu> 

Subject: RE: George K. Greene 

[The following text is in the "iso-8859-1" character set] 

[Your display is set for the "US-ASCII" character set] 

[Some characters may be displayed incorrectly] 

Dear Lois, 

Thank you for the information. How do I get a copy of this paper? If it 
can be faxed, our number is 415-922-6111. 

Our mailing address is : 3301 Clay Street #105, San Francisco, CA 94118. 

Does N. Gary Lane have an email address? 

Thank you very much! 

Barbara and Mark Youngkin 


-Original Message- 

From: Lois Heiser [mailto:heiser@indiana.edu] 
Sent: Monday, September 20, 1999 11:58 AM 
To: site2c@sirius.com 
Subject: George K. Greene 


Ms. Youngton, 

Here is the information about the paper N. Gary Lane referred to 
previously. 


George K. Greene; an early Indiana fossil collector. 

AUTHORS: Lane-N-Gary 

In: Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science, spring and 
fall meetings, 1987. Pages 391-397. 

PUBLISHER: Indiana Academy of Science. Indianapolis, IN, United States. 

1987 . 


***** 
Lois Heiser 
Indiana University 
812-855-7170 
heiser@indiana.edu 


******* 

Geology Library 
Bloomington Indiana 47405 
FAX: 812-855-6614 

www.indiana.edu/~libgeol 


"We are drowning in information while starving for wisdom" 

E. 0. Wilson 
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t'liloiii looking oiil store-room. f 
lii a t-pear.: i i. a il Ik much Uie> J 
*'*x/rifa 4*fc U %k nb it m - 4 >re t i f years 
tnfl, -although hundreds )*uifl by eveit* 
<3ay, few -stop Jong enough-lb consider 
■"'hut The old structure la ueed lor. 

To peer Into the -window* -would not 
eatlKty curiosity* tor * curtain of dusty -I 
cobwH'i hangs -over -each "panei,-'-of J 
Flats. »s if to shut oUl lhe idle gaze 
of .the passerby,.tiif -<•- ■' .-v" 

. . Tnat ihlE It' the home, study and >j 
• workshop of a learned and'buay man 
i» known io not j core than”*, fraction 
of .New Albany's population,.hut fticre 
Prof. George K- .Greene, one.-or the 
.oldest ge wlf cis ts In this country._.and 
- avT ZZl^Z?*"' -on jfoaaD t corals. • 4tees 1 
am! spends his time In niudylng tb*S "7 
wonders of Mature. * " _' v . .- 1-*.. 1 

' !;■* ** * ■ - I 

Specializes On Cor£ls: i " j 

j 


Sixty' years ago .Frof. Greene became 
-Interested In the story' That _nature 


lells through The rocks.- “Geological -i 

v- * -- J 

ages, glacial action, minerals, precious i 

stones, mastodons and what not’ re- i 
t - i 

celt ed attention -from him tn turn. ! 

But the “field was tof> broad, he -con- - J. 
eluded. n_ndJ twenty—years age- he vie- 4 
termined to devote the rest of his life 
to a study of nothing but fossil corals, 
thereby hoping to learn as much as 
one man could about this single mani¬ 
fests tlon oT Lhe Great Intelligence. "• - 

,‘'The trouble, with many men of 
science,” save Frof. Greene, “‘is that 
the} are not studying lo know, bul-to 
be able lo talk a great -deal about whaf - 
they think they know.. The -whole 
field of geology, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology and botany they take in with 
a' sweep. it's Too much. J am -con¬ 
tent to stud; - fossil corals lhe rest of 
tny days, hutT never'can hope "to learn 
•more Than fundamentals aliout them.** 
Hits statement seems the essence 
of modesty to those who know.of Prof. 
Greene's attainments along this line. . 
He has shattered oid notions about 
these strange creatures like a whirl¬ 
wind scatters the leaves in a forest; 
he has collected, marked and studied 
more than a half million different- 
kinds of fossil eoralr; he discovered 
i'00 new varieties and added their 
stories lo rcicnlific knowledge. - 
* * * 

Author of Scientific Work*. 


"With und without, the patronge -of* 
Gm rriimunti and sclentlhe bodies, bet 
has written volumes on lhe subjects) 
The first part of'hit. ".'Contribution loj 
Indiana's .Palaeontology;’, has just ap-j 
peiiTed. and his pen is now busy with} 
lhe second. But-Prof. Greene Is notj 
1.2 pix'HEic cr inmt'.MlIfn. nUl hfcj 
1,- sr.ic tliat he has ac.;tiir«-d till* sumj 
1~—1 of attainable knowledge -of aj 
slue.} s-peci. s. he wIB nol write a Unej 


• luves As a Hecluse.- 


1 


His life la' that of a recluse. Al- 
though hl« «oxi, .Newton A. Grcexie 
lhe Mayor of K=w Albany, lives nexf 
door In a fine home, the aged eclenllst 
1* content to live, ,by himself. In hla 
little t wo-i oomed home, so that the' 
turmoil of the busy world may not 
take hi« mind from the study of crea¬ 
tures that existed millions of veum 
..bgo. Despite hla 76 years, he la'hole 
and hearty. He eate only the am,. ' 
Ideal food, prepared by his own hands ' i 
He does not drink, chew nor sn.oke.' 
and never was seriously.•'sick in hla ■ 

The front part of hla building Is I 
used as a museum add shop. This 
qualn, tor e has few customers. hut 
Vthen they do come they are nobble 

• • • 

Museums Are Patrons. ' -. . j 

Ht sells large quantities of rocks. ’ 
fossils and hones to universities and ' 
m useums U. every part ol lbft K , obf . 


bridge,'. Mas*.;', the Boston' Society -of 
Natural.History;' the British -Museum 
arid .the Monaa'chijsetts'. 7 restitute of 
Technology. ._ Many’ HpecUnetus have 

brought, film'iarge j'rices.'. ‘ 

: To the icasuaP-yisItnr this Wartge 
rhoji. would’ wiirn ui the jgrcAtiict <rf 
disorder, for bones, f-.-sslls and Indian 
relic; are ’mlriglbcl in glorious a hi,;- 
don.;.Laytrs <of duet have encrusted 
the boxen and allow ciuses. but -Prof. 
Gnj-en* -cah'jmi^hls 'juui'cl ,on anj thing 

he ^wanre^'^Ti^j- fhose who some' n. 

ih.'Jt IhQTehrhi.srtj 
Jw-ant tp -Tuarcart^ tdinlUod ' xo; 'Une 
bpTy of h_olles,’' anti the front floor is 
n'l way* ikeptMocked^ to prevent .eight - 
eeers Ironmdljsturbing his studies * . r ; 
- .IDeBpJte.rth^lflct. that aornr single , 
cj>eclmeas. : ' are . -considered J'alruost j 

priceless, vprof. Oreene haa no iear of i 

burglars Tor.‘he; says.' with Arnerrv , 
twinkle in hlB'eye,'*'Burglars wouldn't J 
J<now « foskll from a mamodois. They 4 
would pass, up a fine varied that'is 
WUi ilUP-for. a litUe’ rock qhat ' 
Sooked like g-old."' - .- , 

► - • ---- . - * * » • - : • 

. , t . „**<*'• . ; 

. Early^Geolocica] Hesiutrch.*' i. 


J his-intere-vjjng „ij was liorn 

S t Columbus, Ind.. sevcnry-slx years 
lpD - IJe, Js the son' of George Gr«- 
ranj Greene. *-farmer'and merchant 
if -Haucork . < ounxy. Kemucky. Hif, 
pnother-was on a; visit to the Indiana 
ttown when heVirrat -Raw the' lightirof 
Pay. His -early cduoatlon was 'received 
In the public school^, "but he .studied 
{Batin and._»cience under' - private 
feachera -One day p'n .Koch, an eml- . 
-nent French geologist.'stopped at thr; 
Greene home. Jlr was collecling g^c- 
oglcal speoimens for-'a J>ench nohle--- 
man. who was to endow* a college In' 
hla native land . 'Hr. jtocti became Jn- 
lercated In the yonrjg man 'at once. 

Sf.on. the Interest 'waa 'nrutual. -und 
when George was-16 years old be left ; 
home To become n geologist." - 
For several year a, he traveled about 
studying undet^ X>r. Koch, jind aiding 
in his work. Iliu whole intcre-st tviin 
soon in geology,'and in 1S70 be nioved 




—r-r—^ 7 — _ » ' ■■'■rj ' ■ _ «l-v »• ' — 

o JclTersorn llle tio that 'lie mi^ln be 
tear the falls nf Iho Ohio,'.which'.'hi* 
riecbiree lobe'thr I'moia 'fosall bed lil 
Hit world. As hie Studies progressed 
be moved about ..over Indiana' und 
finally. inlflK. he' Bellied jitmianent- 
ly in New Albany.; 

' ' Falls a Fossil Field./ -‘V. 

■Since that lime the- Ralls have been 
bis work y round almost^ mdpslvfly. 
He says that though be were to live 
to be a million years .old; he-could 
work .every day and.evtyry -hour/if the 
day and still find fossils that would 
{make him glare In wbnder and .fhriel; 
pvlth delight. "because they, would be 
IrtlfTercnt from anyUiirig' else he had 
lever seen. *.'• • f '- r \J. Vy ,• •> 

In 1R7R he arranged the Or. David 
U >ule /Owen collect lon'of. fojyils-at the 
{Indiana' tJniversUT..',Tj*-ter- lie made 
{several -SLate ■ geological~ surveys, and 
iTor Jive .years he-was 'ftssisian.t State 
(Geologist. ■ Bill he-ref used to-continue' 
In -jjiubtlc office.' for ’ "Nature’s'/jock- - 
^lound secrets were ever calling birn to 
solve them. -• - ~ ' ; 

| Several'^times a weeli.Frof. ■ Greene 


r » : " T ~ -in'" l «■ .vj ;'.-y*. : " .'y " * a * t— y —?— 

mill visits hls_ old "b aunts bn-the, Falla.' there,'be on earthed a “Vcrinbld.” wiT 
31e ii'iw. iiailonllyfor days, -'and i^feela ‘.hr ‘sold for tlOO.lo' l‘rof. Burden. T 


•broken -from - Uie^solid ’xock .with a be Interested In' this • dweller • pf' the. 


'that Jhe'lime^torK; coating wiU“be -and jjarl' plant, -a. Ivpe which 

-dissolved. The search for' other pro-'. Js ino^tr.ftxo' be found to-day, -It 
• ... . . , ,• .. repcmbled very much* a mushroom.; 

I historic forntB 1 b not jrrofiiable on /he _attd‘-had-Hs'rools'ln the .bottom of the 1 
‘ Falls, because only:frapments of them sea_-‘ But the erinold had life,' Frol.' 
remain. Howr.vcr, he-has sold- many Greene, says, and, In fact, was ao'llvely. 
ancient members of the finny tribe - that It nould electrify the waters about,' 

that he found lodged in the rock, and *° ** ™ 

. ■ ■ • -. ' that happened along. The boas 

-oven the - remains of masiodons bave proper] was composed" of* ryiinerous 
.rewarded ltis toll. 1 . - , ; V \ mouths, and through these It devoured 

", '••' '■ "■ .V .Its prey. • This hybrid belonged to the' 

• Hare .Finds To His Credit.. 'lower Salurian -ape, and FrcJf. Greene 

' - .• V_• . _T -' • ' ■ „• . -- r says that it flourished‘long before any 

V i, A.7 '. breathing creature eiLsted. . .* • 1 

On the muddy fork pf Silver,*Creek-_ — , • .... , 

'. lie once found -a coral that ‘ weighed ’ When Equator Was Here. ! 

•130 jtounds. and this he sold'-ib liteT,'7 * ■' ; . 

Borden "LnsUnitc foV. JSfl.OO. liul ,xh> • ^ Uie ' pasl i^of. Greene has made' 
most, valuable find he ever, made was a g*ep study of the-gvi toyica' history' 
-on the Falls. One flav?whiie digging ’of this part of the countiv. lb k*vb 

:•*» - *'v f .-* ..... i- . -a. 































































































CCESSION No. 232542 


Cat. Nos. 

S- £ 1 


E. & R. Yes No 

GFR -6 tael 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 

ACCESSION MEMORANDUM 


Date_Feb ruary 8^19 61_ 


Department of_Geology 


Division of Invertebrate Paleont ol ojzy„.and 
Paleobotany- 


Accession from: The American Museum of Natural History 
(Address) Central Park West at 79th Street 
New York 2k, N. Y. 


Thru: Dr. DonaldF. Squires 


Recorded as: 


Gi ft_-— 

(Gift, exchange, deposit, transfer, bequest, collected for the Smithsonian, purchase, made in the Smithsonian) 


Objects (Please double space): 


110,000 specimens constituting the greater part of the Greene collection. 

The specimens are mostly Devonian corals from the Falls of the 

Ohio region in southern Indiana and northern Kentucky. Included 

also are other invertebrate fossils from the Silurian, Devonian 

and Mississippian rocks from the same area. _-— 

ADDED - 1-12-67- Egg of Palaeoxyris sp. from Mazon Creek, Grundy County, 
Illinois 

Remarks:_Correspondence...atta.ched..-- 

Other Divisions: , 

Vertebrate Paleontology V 



/ 


SI-USNM-155 
Rev. 6-20-67 



(All papers which relate to this accession are to be attached 
to this memorandum and forwarded to the Office of the 
Registrar.) 


O. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OfflCE IS—71436-2 


f'Nr t£H^ lJ 
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'GEOLOGICALand ARCH.€0L0G1CAL| ;; 

.?•: SPECIMENS. SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, ; §•.< 

eeiHS? • wzmss 

-■■ ■-'V.S. AND F08EIGH POSTAGE A1TD EE7EOTE STAMPS, T | - 

' 'confederate and broken bank bills, ; |; 

OLD ASMS and BEIICS of the L ATE WAR.* ■ 

■■ 7 ■ j p’ * - j - - - * - 3 

W» **»***»*»*• Mat* »»»***» *'#* 6KH»f *••»**»*** *tf 


My specialty is Corals from the Falla of the Ohio; can 
furnish from a single example to One Hundred Thousand ' 
all Properly Identified. 

Correspondence With advanced Collectors and Professors 
of Colleges solicited; best of reference given and satisfaction 
guarantee^or money refunded. r 

Collections sent on approval to parties giving satisfacto¬ 
ry reference; any not approved can be returned at my expense. 


[OVER] 




B|||g§ 'r: ^World’s Columbian Exposition. .; . 

INDIANA GEOLOGICAL EXHIBIT.; 

Hi:-': Name of Specimen 
. Author .... 

f V, Group i 

I Locality oY 

Collector /TLC, 

Address of Collector 



World’s Columbian Exposition. . * 

INDIANA GEOLOGICAL EXHIBIT. 



World’s Columbian Exposition. 


INDIANA GEOLOGICAL EXHIBIT. 
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kCo. Jrt , 10 (Mnsoris) 
f Kentucky Cavalry. 


(Confederate.) 
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4X-Cu.lL- 


.. -(/A - 

-.. -, ij d- - -'f-d- 1 --if-- a ult. 

Name appears as signature to an 

Oath of Allegiance 

to the United States, subscribed and sworn to at 
Chattanooga, Tenu., on the day and year set 
opposite their respective names. 

Place of residence.. £. CAAA.S..6..!. x K..ry 

Complexion- tisL^dC _; hair.. jU.A 

Eyes......iLi:-. height —t/IIft. _/f2....in. 

Where to report _ 

Date of administration of oath 186 J". 

Remarks:.... 



Indorsement show*: •• Roll of Rebel Deeerten who hare 
taken the Oath of Amnesty." 


Number ot roU: 
'ill; sheet../.. 

l«6A) 
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Oft**. 
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Jc/ I 1 O Cnv. | Xiv 

xV / (7 

. i 'sa-c/ls ,v ////7/' 

.. J/rjf 6^Y/<?AA t sjA£i/ 

A/J-a _ 

(New) Company H, 

" * t 10 Regiment Kentucky Cavalry. 
Appears on 

Company Muster Roll 

of the organization named above, 

for 9?s0T/'<f-jQ-Ze-._ i 

Appears on a Register of " 

Prisoners of War 

received at Military Prison, Louisville, Ky. 

Where captured. <2^^ 

When captured . 

Discharged: v 

Terms . Act* 

When . s 

Ksllited: . , 

When .. 7X_, 18S Z.. 

WK«m Ayrt/ylc, /q^ *j 

By whom //?'. *1 £ 

Remarks: _ 

Period . 


Last paid: 







Present or absent.. 


Remarks i 
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Lcmisville, Ky., Register No. 2; page 




/ A 

t““) ' a„u. 

(“») Y drv*. 


. / (OoufecterMte.) 

7 I /«. gX VK , 

Appeurs on a roll of 

Prisoners of War 

at Military Prison, Louisville, Ky. 

When received .. S„ . f 1 . 

Where captured . 

When captured. X _ t 186^. 

When discharged.. } 186^ 

Remarks, cliarges, &o.: . 


(Ooufedor*t«J 

_(0 C5cw. 




Cb, IQ.$tst~sKu x CojJ- 

Appears on a ' 

Roll of Prisoners of War 

of Morgan’s Command, forwarded to Camp Doug¬ 
las from Louisville Military Prison, Sept. 10, 
1863. 

Roll dated Headquarters District of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Sept. 10, 1863. 


Where captured ^^XA/taL^kJLlc... 

When captured... . L..... ... 186% 

Remarks:.. 
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Louisville, Kv., Register No. 4 ; page 



Number o( roll: 

981 


(689b) 




Cm*. 


[Ooirfodorato.) 

JsV ^ 


Vv 


A. 


(Oo«if«aev*te.) 

1 o C»v. 1 Ky. 


. 

Ai >^>eft)a on ft - 

Boll of Prisoners of War 

paroled at Camp Douglas, 111., and transferred to 
Point Lookout, Md., for exchange, Feb. 24,1865. 

Where captured .—! 

j Hull dated Headquarters Post, Camp Douglaa, Ill., When captured 
Feb. 24,1865. 


A, Coc2£o, 10 Reg’t Kentucky Cavalry. 


Appears on a record of 

Prisoners of War 


Where captured 
When captured 
Remarks 


•ed^^Z^- 

ad_Aa,,-V-V—'t~, 1?«A- 



When received.-d? 

When transfj 
Remarks: 


„V-VJ.~- Cam[) xiouglas, XU., Register No. 1; page -4? ‘ 
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^ v - ,-V: V —) V -\ 
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L J --i 
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1-- -j - 



Number of roll: 

gff; theet V. 


^ Oopyut. 



OopyitL 


(689b) 


































































































































CAMP DOUGLAS 

The Other Side of the Coin 

By Dorothy Wells Earlandson 


"Nothing but fire can cleanse it," H. L. 
Bellows, President of the U.S. Sanitary Commis¬ 
sion, said of a Civil War prison. Was he speak¬ 
ing of Andersonville? No, the quote is from 
his 1862 report on Camp Douglas in Chicago, 
IL. This was the prison some historians have 
called Andersonville’s Northern counterpart. 

Andersonville’s name is famous - or more 
correctly, infamous - in our nation’s history. 
But few of us even know the names of the 
North’s prisons, not to mention what conditions 
prevailed in them. There are at least two 
reasons for this. First, although the lot of the 
Confederate prisoners was a miserable one, it 
was still better than that of the men held in 
Andersonville. Second, a far greater amount of 
written material exists on the Southern prisons 
than on those of the North. 

As for Camp Douglas, few native 
Chicagoans know of its existence or of its his¬ 
toric burial ground. Though I had lived most 
of my life in and around Chicago, I learned of 
the camp only last summer and then by acci¬ 
dent. Chicago, you see, has never publicized its 
one time prison camp. It was nothing for a 
city to point to with pride. The blame, though, 
lay not with the City of Chicago, but rather 
with the exigencies of the war. 

I learned of the camp while on my semi-an¬ 
nual visit to Chicago to see my son and to do 
genealogical research at Newberry Library. On 
my last day there I decided to re-visit my 
grandparents’ grave in Oak Woods Cemetery. I 
stopped at the sexton’s office for directions to 
their plot and was also given a tour sheet of in¬ 
teresting sites in the cemetery. One listed was 
Confederate Mound, where, the sheet said, 
6,000 Confederate Soldiers we;e buried. Most 
of them were victims of the epidemics of small 
pox and cholera which had descended on the 
camp at various times. 


Intrigued, I drove to the site which today 
presents a scene of tranquil beauty. The tree 
shaded burial plot includes a great, sloping 
mound decorated by four Civil War field guns. 
Surmounting the mound is a forty-foot monu¬ 
ment with the figure of a Confederate In¬ 
fantryman. Four panels below him represent 1) 
General George Washington, 2) "A Call to 
Arms," 3) "A Veteran’s Return" and 4) "A Sol¬ 
dier’s Death Dream." Twelve Federal Guards 
who died with these men are also buried there 
with their prisoners. Only a row of badly 
eroded illegible marble headstones stands as 
evidence of their service. 

Erection of this monument was made possi¬ 
ble through the efforts of Southern sympathiz¬ 
ers, former southern soldiers and donations 
from various sources. It was carved from 
granite brought from Constitution Hill, Geor¬ 
gia. The bronze tablets on its four sides list 
the name, rank and state of every prisoner 
buried there. The field guns are four cannons 
used by both armies during the war, with piles 
of shot and shrapnel near them. These were 
authorized by an Act of Congress in 1895. 

By the spring of that year, the monument 
was ready for dedication, and on "Decoration 
Day", May 30th elaborate ceremonies were held. 
A parade was held in downtown Chicago that 
morning followed by the dedication itself, at 
Oak Woods in the afternoon. It was estimated 
that over 100,000 people attended. 

As I stood at that beautiful, but sad, historic 
spot, I wondered what story lay behind it. The 
sexton’s office had given me a reprint of a 
newspaper article which mentioned Confeder¬ 
ate Mound. It gave just enough information to 
be tantalizing. Since my time in Chicago had 
run out, I knew I would have to dig for the an¬ 
swer at home. On my return, I immediately 
went to the library. There, sifting through a 
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wealth of Civil War information, I found the 
rather sordid story of Camp Douglas. 

The camp, established in 1861, stood at 31st 
Street and Cottage Grove Avenue near the 
short of Lake Michigan. It was originally in¬ 
tended for the trailing of Illinois volunteers. 
But soon war prisoners began to be taken and a 
small portion of the camp’s sixty acres was 
fenced off to hold them. Between 1861 and 
1865 some 10,000 Confederate prisoners were 
brought to Chicago by rail, barge and forced 
march. The largest number 7,000 arrived in 
1862 when Forts Donelson and Henry fell. 

Though prisoners at Douglas, unlike those at 
Andersonville, were housed in barracks, reports 
called them poor and unsanitary. Made of 
wood, they measured twenty-four by ninety 
feet. Twenty feet were cut off for a kitchen, 
and the remaining space housed an average of 
one hundred and seventy prisoners. They slept 
in tiers of bunks. 

Because the camp stood on low ground, it 
flooded with every rain. Pools of stagnant wa¬ 
ter lay in the lowest spots at all times, fertile 
breeding grounds for mosquitoes. In the win¬ 
ter, the earth was a sea of mud. Add to this 
the fact that inefficient and sometimes even 
dishonest prison management led to the general 
neglect and unsanitary conditions. 

When Bellow visited the camp in 1862, he 
found things so bad he advised abandonment 
of the site before "the amount of standing wa¬ 
ter, of unpoliced grounds, of foul sinks, of gen¬ 
eral disorder, of soil reeking with miasmic ac¬ 
cretions of rotten bones and the emptying of 
camp kettles, resulted in complete disaster. 

The camp surgeon endorsed Bellows’ report, 
adding that the hospital was overcrowded and 
in bad condition. Inmates were without a 
change of clothing, covered with vermin, with¬ 
out proper beds and often without blankets or 
straw. 

Bellows’ report fell on deaf ears. Col. W. H. 
Hoffman, then the Commissary-General in 
charge of Prisons, refused to abandon the site. 
He did, however, recommend to Gen. Meigs, 
Quartermaster-General of the Army, that a sys¬ 
tem of drainage be installed. This, too, was 
turned down. Meigs would go along with only 
minor improvements. He said that whatever 
the prisoners received was better than what the 
rebels accorded their prisoners. 

Meigs was not alone in his feelings. As the 
war dragged on, reports had begun to come 
back of inhuman conditions in the Confederate 
prisons. As was only natural, the Northerners 
were only too willing to believe these reports. 
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Although, as we have been told, it was not the 
official policy on either side to mistreat pris¬ 
oners, neither side believed it. Each tried to 
present a picture of good treatment on its part, 
foul on the part of the other. 

Eventually a real war psychosis developed in 
the North, leading to an "unofficial" policy of 
retaliation against rebel prisoners. Among 
other things this included cutting both food 
and clothing rations not only at Camp Douglas, 
but at all Northern prisons. The latter policy 
had great appeal for Gen. Hoffman, not only 
on the grounds of retaliation but economy as 
well. 

Bellow visited Camp Douglas again in 1863, 
and again he urged abandonment of the "unfit" 
site. Again the idea was turned down. How¬ 
ever, the rapidly rising death toll at the camp 
added fuel to his indictment. In February of 
1863, 387 out of a total of 3884 prisoners died. 
This mortality rate - 10% for one month - was 
never reached in any other large prison camp 
either North or South, according to the 
"Official Records of the War of the Rebellion." 
Belatedly, a sewer was authorized in June of 
that year. 

In 1864 some improvements were made at all 
Northern prisons. At Douglas, they rearranged 
the barracks to increase rooming space and ob¬ 
viate some of the more serious sanitary defects. 
Tents were put up to house the excess prisoners. 
This turned out to be a mixed blessing. 
Though they had more room, the poorly clad 
men from the gulf states were ill equipped to 
winter in tents buffeted by Lake Michigan’s 
bitter winds. We can understand why so many 
died. 

Though never achieving the notoriety of the 
larger Andersonville, there is evidence that it 
provided some of the same dreadful conditions. 
At the end of my research, I concluded that in 
the Civil War neither side could claim saint¬ 
hood. 

With the passing of time, evidently both 
sides realized their guilt. This is evidenced by 
the fact that memorials to the luckless inhabi¬ 
tants were put up both at Andersonville and 
Chicago. They stand, a mute reminder of that 
sad page in history we call the American Civil 
War or the War Between the States. 

Should you wish to visit Chicago’s Confed¬ 
erate Mound, stop in at Oak Woods Cemetery 
the next time you are in that city. The en¬ 
trance is on East 67th Street, midway between 
the I.C. tracks and S. Cottage Grove Avenue. 
As you go in, the office is just to your right. 

Continued on page 33 



CAMP DOUGLAS 


Continued from page 20 


Perhaps I should warn you not to be put off 
by the neighborhood. Though Oak Woods once 
stood in the midst of a fine residential and 
business section, the area is now a down-at-the- 
heels part of the city. Oak Woods, though, is as 
serene and lovely as ever - a well-tended rem¬ 
nant of what once was. You will find Confed¬ 
erate Mound worth your time whether you visit 
as a student of history or to find your ances¬ 
tor’s name on one of the plaques. 
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Cynthiana with 1,200 men and immediately made an attack. 
Many of Morgan’s men were out of ammunition, but his 
command fought desperately for over an hour before being 
overpowered, and compelled to retreat. 

General Morgan had a singular reputation for. making 
provision for his wounded men and burying his dead. 
In this battle he lost about 300 men, killed and wounded. 
It is said that after having ridden with his men for a con¬ 
siderable distance, he returned to Cynthiana to assure him- 
self that a body of wounded men who had been overlooked 
would be cared for by his friends. Among the Confederate 
wounded of this battle was Jerome Clarke (Sue Mundy, see 
Appendix C ). 

That the Morgan onslaught of June provoked grave fears 
in Union quarters is shown by the Kentucky District report 
of General Ammen 62 dated July 1, 1864. This report deals 
with military prisons and prisoners in Kentucky and shows 
'' that during June, 1864, a total of 2,151 “rebel” prisoners 
were removed from Louisville prisons to military prisons in 
the North, to prevent the possibility of their liberation by a 
successful Confederate attack on the city. 

On June 11, another order was issued by Adjutant General 
Lindsey directing the organization of the entire enrolled 
militia into regiments for use in emergency. This order was 
issued after an attack was made on Frankfort by Colonel 
Pryor’s detachment of Morgan’s cavalry. To repulse this 
attack Col. G. W. Monroe used 250 U.S. Regulars and the 
enrolled militia of Frankfort, including Governor Bramlette. 

Gen. B. A. Paine assumed the office of commandant at 
Paducah on the nineteenth of July and initiated “fifty-one 
day’s reign of violence, terror, rapine, extortion, oppression, 
bribery and mil itary murders.” 88 Nominally, for the 
benefit of Union soldiers’ families living in western Ken¬ 
tucky, General Paine, on August 1, 1864, levied a tax of 
$100,000 upon residents of his military district. Immediate¬ 
ly an order was issued that the collection snould be made 
“from persons known to be or suspected of being Con¬ 
federate sympathizers.” Then, on the tenth of August, 
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Kentucky continued to be harassed by bands of outlaws. j| 
For a time during the fall and winter of 1864 and 1865 IjJl 
neither property nor life were safe because of the operations *^jj 
of these bands. In desperation the legislature asked the . y 
adjutant general to formulate a plan to break up guerrilla; 
plundering, and on January 16, 1865, he submitted a report 
and recommendations. 

An incident that reflected anything but honor on the Home, a 
Guards involved occurred January 28, 1865, when eighteen ; ;^ 
of them busied themselves in plundering the stores of Bloom¬ 
field, Nelson County. While so engaged they were attacked^ 
by a force of about sixty led by Capt. Jerome Clarke. In the?, 
skirmish that ensued seventeen of the Home Guards were 
killed. 73 

An instance of the determination by Union military ; 
authorities to classify individuals or small bodies of Con-| 
federates as guerrillas is contained in the execution on Jan¬ 
uary 20, 1865, at Louisville of Nathaniel Marks of Grayson.:',,;; 
Marks, a private in Company A, 10th Kentucky Confederate ^ 
Infantry, had a furlough and was on hiS way home wheng 
arrested. lie was tried before a military commission (the® 
same personnel that sat in the case of Jerome Clarke, seep | 
Appendix C), and was condemned as a guerilla. His g 
protests of innoncenee and requests to introduce evidence 
were ruled out. 74 

Captured Kentuckians of the Confederate Army impris-g-L 
oned in Camp Douglas, Chicago, Illinois, on February 7,||| 
1865, numbered 1,663. A poll was taken on that day to'#" 
ascertain which of these prisoners would return to the Con*?|| 
federate Army service. Of this number 1,422 indicated aj| 
desire to return to their commands if exchanged. 

In order to conserve the militia strength of the state the - 
legislature found it necessary to take action against “sub¬ 
stitute brokers” from other states who came into Kentucky:?||j 
offering sums as bounty sufficiently high to induce many to i 
leave the state and enter the Union service elsewhere as sub- . ? 


in¬ 


stitutes for draftees. This practice was prohibited by an 
act of February 22, 1865, which made it unlawful to take 
any male out of the state to be enlisted as the substitute for 
a resident of another state. The penalty provided was a fine 
of $1,000 and one year’s imprisonment for each offense. 

Maj. Gen. S. G. Burbridge was relieved of his command of 
the Military District of Kentucky on February 22, 1865, and 
ordered by his successor, General Palmer, to report to Gen¬ 
eral Thomas at Nashville for field duty. News of the change 
reached the Kentucky public on the tenth of February by 
the announcement that “Maj. Gen. John M. Palmer, of 
Illinois, has been appointed to command in Kentucky. Thank 

| God and President Lincoln.” 76 Three days after General 
Palmer took up the duties of his office he issued an order 
designed to encourage Kentuckians to desert from the Con¬ 
federate Army. The order directed all Confederate desert¬ 
ers then in Kentucky, or who might come in, to register with 
the provost marshal of their county, thereby becoming 
entitled to United States military protection. 

On February 22, 1865, Confederate Col. John C. Breckin¬ 
ridge, Jr., was taken prisoner at Versailles. In searching 
him an order from the Confederate Secretary of War was 
found directing all persons engaged in Confederate recruiting 
in Kentucky to obey the orders of Colonel Breckinridge; 
those failing to do so “will be at once reported to the military 
authorities in Kentucky as not recognized by the Confederate 
Government and not entitled, if captured, to be treated as 
prisoners of war.” The following communications deal 
with the arrest and imprisonment of Colonel Breckinridge: 

f - „ „ Feb. 25, 1865 

To: Major General John Palmes 
Commanding District of Kentucky 

I have the honor to report that a portion of State troops, now 
stationed at Versailles in Woodford county, did on the 22nd Inst., 
under the guidance of Capt. J. J. Macey the County Provost Mar¬ 
shal, capture, about seven miles east of Versailles, Col. Robert J. 
Breckinridge of the Confederate army. I telegraphed you this 
morning in regard to the disposition of the prisoner, but receiving 
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NOTE—There appearing on the rolls two companies reported as “Company “N”, 10th Kentucky Cavalry" one dated August 
25th 1862, other September 6th, 1862, of different officers and privates, and no reason given therefor, both rolls are published, 

NOTE—Thetftnly roll of this Company on file is dated Liberty, Tenn., Dec., 31, 1862. “This Company has been actively en 
gaged since its formation. It first panticpated in the battle of Owensboro and brought eta the engagement, at its first fire the 
Colonel comandlng the abolition forces was killed, on the next day it was employed as skirmishers and brought on tne attaca 
at Panther Creek where a bloody battle was fought. It obstructed the navigation of Green River above the first iock. it was 
frequently engaged in skirmishes in Southerm Kentucky. It was with General Morgan in his last expedition to KentucKy and re¬ 
turned with him.” » 


13. Discharged. 


16. Transfered to 4th Kentucky Infiniry. 

17. Captured. 


23. Captured- 


28. Missing. 


! 31. Missing. 

32. Deserted. 

33. Transferred to Duke's Regiment. 

34. Captured- 


37. Deserted. 

38. Missing. 


42. Captured. 

43. Captured. 


47. Missing. 

49. Transfered to Company G and made 2nd Lieutenant. 

61. Discharged. 

63. Deserted. 

64. Captured. 

56. Woulnded in Kentucky. 

57. Deserted. 

68. Captured. t 

69. Captured. 

60. Killed after he surrendered. 

61. Quarter Master Sergeant- 

62. Deserted'. 

63. Deserted. 

64. Missing. 

To 3rd Flo. 

. Deserted- 

67. Appointed Quartermaster of this Regiment. 

68. Captured. 


72. Captured. 
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TENTH KENTUCKY (C.S.) CAVALRY 

BL ° rginiaition oft he Ten th Kentucky Cavalry began in the spring 
d l863 and was completed sometimes in the fall of 1863. Members of the 

[ snit , Were p r ! 1 CrU f t w d T S aSt6rn ^ entuck y» southwestern Virginia, and the 
f *o Qthern area of West Vl rgxnia. Nicknames for two the regimert's com- 
j-panies have been identified. These are listed below. 

" C " Morgan's Mounte d Men 

" H " Kentucky and Virginia Mounted Rifles (also 

called the Spy Company) 

r th TO occassionall y referred to by the name of the 

Tendi Kentucky Mounted Rifle s . This unofficial designation was shared with 
another Kentucky unit, the Thirteenth Kentucky Cavalry (q.v.). The regiment 
«s also occassionally known as the Tenth Kentucky Cava^TBattalion even 
though it had been officially accepted into Confederate service as a regiment. 

an . Ll ^ e aLm i OSt a11 Civil War ^its, the Tenth Kentucky Cavalry was 
-n known by an alternate name derived from the name of the unit's command- 

^ officer. Names of this type identified as having been used by or for the 
regiment are shown below. y tne 


Andrew J. May's Cavalry 
William R. Lee's Cavalry 
Edwin Trimble's Cavalry 
George R. Diamond's Cavalry 
A. J. Trimble's Cavalry 


areer T r " g ' ment SaW service “ v «ious higher commands during its 
• ihese hl g^ er command assignments are listed below. 


% 31, 1863 


Jan - 8 , 1864 


•kn. 3i 


1864 


Kr. 


31, 1864 


(detachment) Second Brigade, Morgan's Division, 
Cavalry Corps, Army of Tennessee 

WiHiams' Cavalry Brigade, Department of Southwest 
Virginia and East Tennessee 

Williams' Brigade, Attached, Department of East 
Tennessee 

Giltner's Brigade, Vaughn's Division, Cavalry Corps, 
Department of East Tennessee 
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Apr 

m 

’'Aug 


. 16, 1864 
. 1 . 1864 


Giltner's Brigade, Department of East Tennessee 

First Brigade, Department of Western Virginia 
and East Tennessee 


Jan 


. 15, 1865 


Giltner's Cavalry Brigade, Department of Western 
Virginia and East Tennessee 


The regiment participated in nearly twenty various type slirmishes, 
en „asements, etc. during its career. Listed below are the engagements in 
which the unit took part. 


Action near Rodgersville, Tenn. 

Siege, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Action, Rutledge, Tenn. 

Action, Rutledge, Tenn. 

Action, Jonesville, Va. 

Operations about Dandridge, Tenn. 
Skirmishes, Strawberry Plains, Tenn. 
Morgan's Invasion of Kentucky 


Nov. 

6, 

1863 


Nov. 

17 

- Dec 

. 4, 


J 

l 8 63 


Dec . 

15 

, 1863 


Dec . 

18 

, 1863 


Jan. 

3, 

1864 


Jan. 

16 

- 17, 

1864 

Jan. 

21 

- 22, 

1864 

May 

31 

- June 

20, 


Skirmish near Pond Gap, Ky. 

Capture, Mount Sterling, Ky. 

Action, Mount Sterling, Ky. 

Action, Keller's Bridge near Cynthiana, Ky. 
Action, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Action, Park's Gap, Greenville, Tenn. 


derations against Stoneman's Raid from Bean's 
Station, Tenn. into South West Virginia 


1864 

June 1, 1864 
June 8, 1864 
June 9 , 1864 
June 11, 1864 
June 12, 1864 
Sept. 4, 1864 
Dec. 10 - 29, 1864 


When news of the surrender of Lee's forces reached the troops 


l . n Eastern Tennessee, most units disbanded rather than go trhough the for- 
ipjlity of surrender themselves. Some individual members of various units 
r oce e< ^ e< ^ southward on their own with General Duke's command to escort 


president Davis, It is not known if any members of the Tenth Kentucky 
Cavalry accompanied Duke. 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL’S REPORT 


ROLL OF COMPANY H, 10th CAVALRY (Col. A. R. Johnsonl 


NAME 


RANK 


WHEN 

ENLISTED 


WHERE 

ENLISTED 


MUSTERED OUT 


1 H. Clay Meriwether. 

2 D. .Chipley. 

3 J. A_ Munday. 

4 M. B. Dupuy. 

6 L. T. Banks. 

6 W. P. Neel. 

7 Jas. Flails. 

Gteo. Green.. 

“T S. S. Loyal. 

10 J. iS. Morgan...- 

11 W(m. Pence. 

12 J. A. Quick. 

13 Absden, J. 

14 Bell, Wm. 

16 Boswell, G-. W... 

06 Boardman, Samuel.. 

17 Clore, L. 

15 Christian, J. T. 

19 Carlisle, B. L. 

20 Cavendor, Thos.... 

21 Cobbett, W. 

22 Combs, E. S. 

23 Davidson, B. 

24 Estez, J. G. 

26 Estez, RJchard. 

26 Fisher, HL. 

27 Fowler, G. H. 

28 Hayden, Jos. 

29 Haydien, J. H..’ 

30 I Hayden, H. 

31 I Henderson, J. 

32 Hull, F. A. 

33 Hanna, W. M. 

34 Herrell, Samuel- 

35 Johnson, G. W. 

36 Johnson, J. C.. 

37 Kelly, E. 

38 Kinwadd, Jesse. 

39 Lawson, J. W. 

40 Lawson, Pat. 

41 Lockett, Jas. 

42 Lockett, J. W.. 

.43 Dacock, Fred. 

44 Mitchell, J. H. 

46 McMahan, J. W— 

46 Morgan, T. B. 

47 McQuiddy, O. 

48 Morrow, Stephen. 

49 Mallum, G. F. C... 

60 Newman, N. H. 

61 Newman, N. H.... 

62 Newman, R. L. 

53 Newman, T. M.... 

64 Nokes, J. 

66 O’Bannon, C. S.... 

56 Parker, J. C. 

57 Parker, R L. 

58 Powell, Fred. 

59 Quinn, Jas.... 

60 ROss, F. 

61 Robbins, J. L. 

62 Summer, S. 

63 Sebree, J. 

64 Slmmerman, T.... 

65 Sledge, A. D. 

66 Sherrod, Wm. 

67 Trafton, L. W.... 

68 Trimble, Thos.... 

69 Wilhelm, F. 

70 Williams, T- 

71 Wood, Chas. T... 

72 Wood, Chas. 


| Captain . 

1st Lieutenant 
| 2nd Lieutenant 
| 2nd Lieutenant 
| 1st Sergeant.. 

| 2nd Sergeant.. 

| 3rd Sergeant.. 

| 4th Sergeant.. 
j lat Corporal.. 

| 2nd Corporal.. 

| 3rd Corporal.. 

| 4th Corporal.. 

j Private . 

| Private . 

| Private . 

| Private ..•••• 

| Private . 

| Private . 

Private . 

Private . 

Private ...... 

Private ...... 

Private . 

Private . 

Private .. 

Private . 

Private . 

Private . 

Private . 

Private . 

• I Private . 

• I Private . 

.j Private . 

. | Private .... ■ 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

% Private . 

. Private . 

. Private . 

• Private . 

.. Private . 

.. Private . 

.. Private . 

.. Private . 

.. Private . 

Private . 

.. Private __ 

.. Private 

.. Private _ 

.. Private .. • • 

.. Private ... ■ 

.. Private - 

.. Private 

.. Private - 

. . Private - 

.. Private 
.. Private 
.. Private 
.. Private 
.. Private 

.. Private _ 

.. Private _ 

.. Private .... 


... Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

... Sept. 6, 1862.j Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

...i Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|... 

...| Sept. 5, 1862.j Daviess, Co., Ky...|.. 

...| Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

. ,.| Aug. 23, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...| .. 

... Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

... Nov. 15, 1862.j Daviess, Co., Ky...| .. 

... Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...i Sept 6, 1862.j Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

... Sept. 6, 1862_.'.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...! Nov. 10, 1862.j DaviesB, Co., Ky.. .|.. 

... Nov. 10, 1862.i Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...j Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|.. 

...| Sept. 6, 1862..'.... j Daviess, Co., Ky... |... 

... Sept. 10, 1862.j Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

... Aug. 23, 1862..| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...i Sept. 29, 1862...:.| Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

...I Sept. 18, 1862..... | Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...j Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...i Sept 5, 1862. 1 Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...i Sept. 5, 1862. 1 Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

...i Dec. 4, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky.... 

...i Sept. 6, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

... Sept.. 6, 1862. 1 Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

... Sept. 6, 1862. j Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_ Sept. 25, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

’. ..j Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_ Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky... |. 

Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_| Nov. 10, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

Sept. 5, 1862. 1 Daviess, Co., Ky...j. 

’.”i Aug. 23, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky.. .j. 

. . . . Oct. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky.. -|. 

. Sept. 20, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_i Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_| Oct. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...]. 

_I Sept..28, 1862. Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

....I Sept. 6, 1862. Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

_ Sept. 5, 1862...... Daviess, Co.,Ky...|. 

_| Aug. 23, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|... 

_I Aug. 23, 1862.i Daviess, CO., Ky...|. 

_i Nov. 10, 1862. i Daviess, Co., Ky.. .|. 

j Sept. 5, 1862/.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...). 

.. ,| Sept. 6, 1862.i Daviess, Co., Ky.. .j. 

.. . Sept. 5, 1862.[ Daviess, Co., Ky...]. 

.... Sept 21, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky... . 

_I Aug. 23, 1862. 1 Daviess, Co., Ky...]. 

_ Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky.. .f. 

!!’! Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess, Co., Ky...|. 

..’..I Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

_I Sept. 6, 1862. j Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

_| Sept. 20, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

.. . Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. j Sept. 21, 1862.[ Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

...i Sept. 5, 1862.] Daviess Co., Ky...|.. 

Oct. 15, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

.I Sept. 20, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. Aug. 23, 1862.j Daviess Co., Ky...|.. 

. Sept. 30, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

.| Sept. 5, 1862.,| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

.| Oct. 1, 1862.1 Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

!!!'.. Sept. 8, 1862.j Daviess Co., Ky.. .|. 

..... Sept. 26, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. Aug. 23, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. Aug. 23, 1862.j Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

Sept. 25, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. Sept. 6, 1862.j Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

.| Sept. 6, 1862.1 Daviess Co., Ky..-1. 

.| Sept. 5, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...|. 

. Sept. 10, 1862.| Daviess Co., Ky...j. 



















































































































































Confederate Prisoners at Fort Douglas. Chicago, 1864 
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A WET 1UY AT CAM? DOUGLAS, NEAR CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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orit *Theffracctrra^fclie^wiiig: of 4 an insect. ■ ;'Hie< - At 

ppccimen'^a^pre«en^ed';tosFr^fessor Gorfefft 5 & la cd 

‘.Tjotraal^t ff f fe i U^ gBgg 
"scribed aiti£'namgd : by,Profes»ue.Sou.id..-.r.. v.<iat-., cho},ti»«:fagM^:«© 

’, . Dr; RiSW*Byrnes^]iel.t!-me-preslilent of the; >CurieytfU ffl> « W»gpqj^ 

CoUege-oPPhaTmacyietf Cincinnati, wui^ij' privlleg^.iSPMA^lsJlftfSc 
time conectQro£aHsttnngs;w.When ha died, Ms -to < 

"witfo'w. affoWe^tOi'Ptcffessor Qurley; theipp-. ssiectfom-pffi fig&fo Wy 


Jb ji -isar . ss^ssssaa ra rag s ag 

. Other r aretfoafo*fr j 

: -Hints otjnito'at^uapscjtwf.aa eiifpussii.i.i, . Sl , ^pfiiaiUBaS^m 

tiretv -hi;-.£»'' the Imyortaii,:. i £"ehi-»i»rtiwj»t artiste*..• To- IbAfun«t-pai»m»a*aWiiil>«4.S4igt, Lhfep-.. i^id;:inteitfgenKco\leCtorv'‘;V<iti; tunny spec*-. ;pIftnU»K58t£3b^ ^g^«^ 
reseufad . vJtytfior crmoi.!..^ w> re ttli! 3 tr»t^ f aBd’th«.caJi^loi»lffigeue«il4esortl»dt - EhasecaEd , 

rtnaectg -In ttefr«l:UakSunriayv.-- -fgodg^cohaldgWtoi^i^^ea• thty-soukc**^ otfU 

losaLfellahfc* anc inae l £ , ,.. . ,:i.tfjnii thitL:have heeiu seeuxed m the oastl •■ • '-uart .:. -. I ttd&. (deceased}!? an- eo. thus las tic feb-OW- i 


porthnity ot seledCioWor^rhat he willed} Many \ io wed^in Pihwy&pa 
iice ^foiisiKforma *v?orei secured trouts W; Ja,l collentor^^Jfc'is^T&ilt? 


7- - ^ • ‘^l^V-aaM^ : i£iicr. «w/ :r;t r n^CT^ 

Not aa-fUfe'. or- a doaen, au.-l iJ^- I. 11 ?. |. ;MalTors'sil tisitk.ris-xpiidwiiedlor hi,- success 1c, calit'it .«f:ti«^XJn'H«fS^tat>‘rV-. Soptetlit.Jii-iti Tar jeiupha*lt oEfiSI 

stfdfi^fl - -Jttt$k?. -.U*RJ ■ a aocs n ■•*-.»-. »;, 1 t arbaa«fetaus; plawts---.'-. l d--liiseots* h;tH/-\^a£rig*aVaiupMt^fta:j6 WOtOsayffiS, V^^^J^sti aSgS i^^Ba 

Itifi*-!r.£ - OtU.-ode, -tea •,.- -i.dvti! i.t irrnibcr }- . .; , i-a.; aursuH'itfjihast^penc aibro ams with ■ p) k-'.. ;\Jltt?ia3;;-giirca. : prtucu : ;i;ii<r to the rc.e; ;," J.-• ciflmmioap^ 

-».i«.<’« - •■ t-n ; ■-!-.-!- <,{■; iaroafiiaBll f ' a) it!'<.r«.opt6jWaitttftK:.cB'aa'. i.»y;otte.r.cpiiet.-tprtpratf.d'Ji'CraisrfptilMiiil^i^a.f titstncisr • «« tHo tallStfsaS^SiSl 

iX-SL . ' . ■-. ; -,. J ,ua.Mt 4 a.,--ai . Wft : .a aciuty he u.-WcvcJ ' 0 ^ ; . gK ? He; towct paint,:, .^,y/y.trt a 

‘5We^ .--•;. .;. .- - a , .-...,f r *,«.PavH«:t£irll)6 world, over.: Mr.- NPeuiber Sf’tifeeroftaTcai-Sunrerof N’ewl'trV.- ? 0 .*«f;?*2{*S2ES5^9 


, .4 MM\UX, l hfe ui taa.titj i-u- uohidved.- 'Oot t;:-'S£l^ii< tqwflJ.tiariiw, it .^..y/ytjtrs a: 

*«T • '■ ■■^nf^rDiciniiiu' ::iOttt..ai.avt. aviy, mat. .tt& world over.:' Mr.- ■pirtutPer.tbegfolcglcil-sunrerof Newifitk, 

' 1 ..r, ,,. ‘ ,. ' : ; [J, ,i I CJa.er-'b recj'artiutjrel'Bnccsas. la: Well att«te<i. tp yeUip4 la tttejWeWdunns thw JOa. -Imjitrleot 

. . _»• - .j.^j aiflaiy't&tlua.IHa-ana biantlfulsptwlmauj spoolmeu»':lJa4’at»«flf'ftJ»n>ii t»«» Ceawfau^ 

tL'y'^SLgF**?' i; e., .-' -a tb8;OUTi> H<j»lSoiiglBS.i» Jw'pcssibl*UlM- 

iflu results-ot-tae .tattSm a.sco?«*.«*♦• 'eattS«i£JoffrB8ftiXlife'■crewtrof M^0kt^ra68h»fite'«rt®<*lto'«wi4«*<««•«: FIbsSp-U*' 

property cousiJered as uc.r.K oi;e of the lead- ; - , aeaievetl success In coaeciioa with ProDsapr 

lair' oar«.i.!oJbi!sta of the-.wod«‘i, TI« bss d»- fir. r.M/ N. Elrmi of Hartsville, Inrt.,-once- Hotrey.'and dovelopesl the mest ceiebmsd 
sorth&i 'iore'-species ol viiaoitis that V«ta aasislant’ itui* geologist "there, and who now gpological dlstrict.-oL .the new world. : - 

.fi h a Hv one mtut Hr. lain, author would- he,- buu/orlU health, state geologist, •. Lesodw Core* solute; PptXtssor Guiierhis 

ever desuribad Woiw-^a .... r,^ ^ ’ tiiewed Professor- Ctirley to Kelp i^mself to- -.first crinoid, the specimen that was Wustatt- 
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oi the standard' wor 


' - , anaievea BUCCW3 m .cosxtcuua witu i . , , , _ . . 

T>r. iH,' N. Elrod of Hartsvilie, Infl., once ^qvey, and developed the most cbiebcaied [ K i ,. tory : to. the very-k^ 
4bttaiit’ fctitLft- geoiosiut lhere/ana -vwho- now gpoiogicab’.district:.ot^theinev? worlci. . :■ ■■ -I j. ll)Siive iy ta-’th»wat^l 
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.'it'!; .’Ji '"' ' not. unltl ailer theyflur 
t'-SlZS- their ••BBttM'l'BfWWMrtgB 

upon. (erra' ftraa thfU- 
* ipy' fV' tion which! 1 thran^f’#' 
■;;;?. / >1 growth, plaeefi theciMn 

V ' . supreme.-,-yes, - Indeed, 

/ that the worWat 1A*gi 

-f - j -. -* <.•*■ first of. this supreme 

.•• L . .e-. 5 "' 1 ','. Still,‘.with’alic^ht^ihf^ 

' yjV- p’.i,-rium*:r.at-schievetnj 
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i mi f meat as 
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iJ/I . r >- for wlthcirf .water.they 
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T profesiNtoaasrdaaiBilswye: 

H« has a-la.-gii ;;t>Si«;ita 
c*rsoca{. fes^iSyfitVastUttSft 
jBMntjLiiuV ^rain-.hir Ulg 


t 5T.v-c!!dsii!fSj*iii;&iitt4au'0!>iH.iietd.«-c4 IhaatabC-liwtaavi i t wi M M eoW.Bsareasfi urn distriot-high j >,«t :i'c« -tsirtiPW»-<of 


State geiilOg 


lor PmfewrjftCBJSeyjWaCff? r.ln'g-'fij'steailr. 


dispute" af the greater f 


ea cane mm this somws...., „._.,., w . ....., ,.»,ss *»s.ia uas»ii«« 
KTBttrVWt et Iteckoa. Xcwx had areas- J tjaafathoy rouiff-cted.l 


ho- MiE-st *>iiactlafi. 


. , — - I ^ ijij - CUtla V J.st>.f, t.in r w,.vw - - •••” o--- - ----- i - “ ; —-- - . , 

pri’rtieae J paft -cf his oolioctjon soma low years ago;, .sJfieeat collectfrar of fnssiiArtcolfisi'iwl fisa l.ys-radm-t* fhemawa, 
»» at hv 4 resarrtng. the best of hla specimena. This Iretnalha. Ail the*p*afia*ei(Jar» nows fart of feTldenoe* ietittoiTMt 
#• rim '.- 7 ! soiectio'- was presented i>f ProfessorGorhy-to the Curley coUecUM. - - j have been averllaitle-i 

’’f j: Professor Guriev aa-a- token of bUbigb regard l.-,-,.OUw». who. Or .-their lihcrv: have- .coo- 

:di,e--...... ; t(t , j*,......,. ... . -a I r- 1 -.-.a to tl-.- - *■ v»^yifr*fyiL.-4fee ? ■. CBtf C 




'Viv-- 

- 'i*. |Vr'>-*-WyV,» 
iVv/ .^r-. • 


g*m 




i&LiVAfc^bvi'' 




ifj'-o{\tho houslUor Pliimldnl paWnl cat/f JiThVf r.f :fJirp« : 'c->r.!lT!n!s nbw'diving thirty-two am 

i: »X,-was^ushereiif;.Int<K(the'presene<yT.of5tll'wmar> ■ 'jy.wfting--.o-f.Bis: electlon'has made me’tbinR 
m iSrhcr:staiids^neit^.te>the : Pol!'ejrtl;b’m&^rli r os* USfc-tAelPopaV death^'aaii^df- tHe* ciremonlfs 
® : shro^a > 'keei , ii)sIgIliiJirt6'afra1fs po!Ricabb<ta itbat?-will.';take place twbeai,tliIi;_c<?curs. ;i’ > _Be- 
S sb'rbugh.te>: urcatrartvantas^'Jto-.r'jlto-UGaltolIe:' ginning., : with SSCi - Potvr.-Sr hliuseir -down Ho 
t* c!mrclr;^and't!:e'one:?ot:twoi,Cirain&J*^»li<X. SertRi»:iI.T.lal.31X. alLihe Popea.were buried, 
!» ! probably !’willflie*the-''Poi5e f s'.'success®Vk‘ J 5;He- rfp-' t ,aj..',Pete'r r s''cinircii^i: ,TKe medieval - abd 
8* recetved-lroe YeTy-'graciously.-particularly so 'tateri Popes;: nearly all oCdJiem.Tfo buried in. 
@t 4'eei'agHbat PVa^i stranger-and-nofc»lCailbo--' 'the-Basiiica Sb* John LateratniHere Pope Leo 
%*: lie.'..!.- explained’ mirfjir.esence there r % 1 -::xTrng :J!XUS-will probably'TesL.He h.ae already given 
i5 ; . thaflaobght the lntervieW-norto gratiry'ap. dtreojionsfor.hia.tcnTb.:';r'H' 13 to be a sar- 
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riaie ^p©rsonafc--CtirioEUr^but«aa att ac«;ro<IUed cophagus ot fln:©,whU© Carrara marble^ On. 

•TV. ^rreepotd^n0oti;'CbIcag%ne.wsp.iperiop^mb^liba repdirt&^^lttf/ore 

IS Mri-lnquired^concernIng- tb© 1 h eal tl®a# /^cOl ^heJ 'papei tiara;'„ta,U>© right a statu© ot-VAfe^ 
§§§? lifrTr’ f at*»ft fffc h <£ ©a rdftta l£answetcdtfra.fr. a t6rcifcH5.^bfff*- UancP-and 

. v «i - - it.- a-.* 'XdJ«t v ’■• 


:IG IB Li E&nT G> L*TH; 


i^presenfedespIt^Hiefertr^mefiieat^^aE^Psorlp^irea. in-the otherp&tBe'lef&a-flsure of, ySSOTif- 
'yerywell;■' that very week he-ltafl;offidtaiediati Troflii, tlie hand' Iftid' ba the'enat-hf-arma of, ; 
'low-massii'ta.which' a fev^sthangerilnajbqen- ^bo:KeciMmily©riie s _cTily..inscrtp.tton wHtbe ' ~£- , 
‘MdfetttcdgMa^t^^o^tliy ' Bw r o^jb^soliflg' -binpcfotlBcaltftJer'LeqXTii: ’TJl’isIshlepres— ' lit" 
recelve:ltlro:.BV(mclr''pHirrims:v';rb«:;Pqpe-i3^: ' eietjoAienryet beTna3‘'ci&rtfpr.bi9 mlnd»:poD* ( M :vg,j- 
JtS'.'iyet'read*'without tfieaWqfglassps^jEid^K tpius KC.-h is predeocbsorili^iharS erected for^..r Jp;-. 
'hla besting" at.*.aif“-lnipalred“', His memdjylf, hiinae)t.a..flne .marble, sarcophagus;'; but,- as- ' iri&iii'- 
■EOOdaevenfioiVsKgbtrdetalla’faoclih'an^lWEerj -aeatisfepproaebed^ lrf hiahitroilltyihe reffcbiv -.y:^?^ 
teption: of name 3 ^and jriflihgoccorreifceaghei. jmtyebSahiaeaa to be so-, great:that he directedreyaafife 
'is-eonsdah'lvr.orc'ipied.-. with : ftiIair3_Sb**Wr hie-body _tc.be-placed--'!’! ground allotted to : f 
'cbirrcb.’aLd-.yef'Peepe : inftouo'h' yrithl.oetaUe _the:-yer.y 'poor' ) a jd ! unknown;,' saying that 1 In- » : 
?niatter»l.‘)ie.H&*beera;abstemi'ciuS;iB-lrfS;way;flf- 'thei'sigliL,of ! God'alfmerrare equal,'and-that ; v c t';i 
iUVlngiianrf.fcy tMV-nodoubt oweahia exempt- 'man^S.distinctions'. werS.vain aod unworthy. ..'..' 
rtrbb" ffomi\'aiseasqiindhjtlsot!.his : irexDarltable In' a;>prsx'!aflon of his mod'erfy and sanctity .■ 

! ntentaJ-.actlTiiys^-'Ebe :J?l>p«i never;,on!c!ates the cb«rr!» has erected to his memory litest J 
Imptitajcni^say^off tBe rarestoccaESlonsvaniL .eieganLiaad^-cosUy-. lomh:" vt ' Aud’**ryee iJ 'r f b’,'e■ .i '.atf. 

I eyerytblDffi.is dqnBJib aperechhrf'frtiWhstne':- Plu3.1X., was a hiodejst'imin^f After'at p;intlfi- ,t 
•ment* ahdSts.tIgr>le.SSSald f .the cardinal: Hfa : cate of.*tWer.ty-tlre yrars. 'a Pope* Is entitled mi 1 .'..;. 
heaTtS'. is (tood.rhla.inteilikenee^sr.Xeen,. hi* 'rtb *iLfoi;t. n«.ee- = >ha!,-:ibis reel *.» In real- 
'•memory superiorf. tadeed. !tp !» yonrr.er than ity a -.little-.'too!'suppore*! to .Save ..nr.a. a -• ,. ,,.. 
?Siiim<finya<rtf^’tWhlcS. liist^qtdtours^.waa'an* .^efttitile possessran br'tbe*'lowly..fisherman 
exaggeration, for Cardinal Eampolla iaffi th«; [t; .is preserved In that IbranelUte. place at" 

’'V«ry-primordf.taanhood.1 y, 9 farther-end of fh^maye. 'g_ St.-^.-rtor’s : 

xibe-’JFi-eiTci»:Jfil(xrtiD,»«•'• 'churnhrrrXVhen'the.t<aiCpime for Plus IX. to .,r j^ ..- 
•r. ait in SC Peter’s chair be refused, sayingthat 

to. Issue mXUiat tfciJTO wlino- thil^a, credible or otherwise, commend me to- 

f^such. statement.;:.The conversation the sacrist ans of the chnrches;-they Mt»be- 
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\ r-Yti-n • t-h (rwtfar* tife-bsev^.Irrs' && xq d ;.i— 

•tfrcwett. vostei\i?ir. fuMr. j?*g ^ 

to<’thft>«frW_>Whi»-^i-«vr J.ord. diaiigured by' 
a patch of rusty, dusty whisker*.. *'-frd“"t. • 
they Brew there,mirxt^onsly. It is histeric.” _ 
Probably ,haf«e»W^ > WBw«W tnohed to see hovf - 
they had been stuck.,em Prom the-windows 
of '-fhe- Esrnt.lan' rn uS e dW^ we- loahcd dow»- 
into the truer carden cf'-'-fthe Vatican," 
whteh; '■ In fact,, r« ; merely■' the second 

great -qnaijrangW.ot Xhe-.Vatican .jdrnte#- 

J* lthv.a_Jwli*. 


•ithea.tnrr.mi tironJhn'T'rench r-n r r tmv jr, <wv>' 
i. ««il JsnasJee.L-jptWTloi.'!. harts*; jasMsrrS-ed, 
L.ntc u y very n r, ; o n * b r rh"*, f s, 4 i t nu oer t ny i**«.‘* c '* 
•SKip'nnd direction of M. Leon liarmel. tcesa 
. d'e’ihJttt Patholica having, made the Joitrcsy 
: ‘into Italy to see the holy father and receive 
hla blessing. -1 Inquired if France sends many 
inch pt!hrtrtTn£e» The cardinal said nor Is 
rheent years; that slued t3t£- ver? *a«' aflhlr 

that took .place five years ago-ahore had beer 

none, and tbit trine ft waa deemed-advisable 
;rt» organize *.smaller duraSer. Them .ivrrc 


Tdacbed th-w' vrmeiotra cerrf&m-tteu * Vads-'d t- ’ 
rectiy into tlW aiste-yh*urfh«r, .• iWyaf i sDe w nl ,.; 
again. wiijs- < rf!S*C!sfe*eo Intertiwreen" vrfH- 
ten acro 3 «,^,^aJ^at w« nrce«%^to 
gain admits®****, I evplsinedi-the nature ot 
my visit th'tbe.chemheriaic and aat dowtrto 
-Walt my fwr'i 5F thei,i»terview.rb<Hild be-ao- 
corded. SishPi'* f,-m' :ay story it torced.out 
all right. Cbufeftttf Hajap^Ia woniabeplea'sed 
to receive aUfif%» - -thn meanwhile I must watt 




















ptet'dririi 


jaPyttU'S® 

tn-n ta? •:$£ 

Many’ai 
leu toucan, 
fu-tb'fojiuul- 


mgm 


-rv...- '.'}$»&$£&jgt 


$ !$ 




Sf>h>UU)ff»r!s -*»a: 
AraMana. apben*. 
L'ipinoatrobu* h.-u 
Trpuiophyltum «-, 
t-epWophylliiiii fc: 


.^arcfe-'jov MllJor is a tnaa of. acier.ee first and 
; i4<*dys. Thu msau... much;; truth.,character, 
^Spa^resUy'i 'are-attributes of bis being. 1 'h * 
' J *SS!“1 ranch ;» him.- - 

JL n 1 Hartt.v.'as probably 
' ■ ia:vt>.. ijrfTTiatit cf'ftie marry students 

off.tuo great A Kasai:- He was;. wonderfully 
etiB-.pia a, combining ,i «atar»j ‘lhtelllgcimo 
*• .auapuciiHity'with a splendid and'thor- 
atucaUon-: Ot all ilto faculty: of Cornell:' 

*\ ‘te- favorite with pi-ofe.roo-rs-.-iUi ■.ell 

■ h-' 1 '''' J —- J . m- , ■ . : place jn :., : 

ijSfcf 0 ' Old-iCoruciliaV . has it*-hi 1 *s* 

,OtfiKu , : : ttr-'-iJcony.,as the boy-., 

“ill * s-1 l..«rtusl- -ailed him. Tru/y urnT 

ot.r.,. .res • ali.eu.,.,; ..wimout *p at, , lt 

«ftoO)rk. .Alls pairrsuitl aai.l jn tiring. «*n* 

.ad } .meet. hraddcntuy. „i:h <h* 
^r;r,- " ." :s ‘ the.Ur.Ued 

Om-a^ ***“ xL •’ '*<?'time Professor. 

kt mere-were i„, ottw* 

J^oltOK Aim.- entire-attention 10 
^ '' f ' seoUi ^> '^tad. he. was.'almost 

.coAftmraUy .'thrown in the' ..Company ofhi* i 

•S?ffe or " wi "*. touU.-a.isx- -a person*! 1 Uc. ,--A I 

..Of only iu-U,* 1 

■ .fcjtop.nt. ry out ln-tii. .... 1U;tiU) 

.J-snunlocmre ... s';. rest .JurJ^VM 
I airepar,., .-; .-bun'i-vi c*} v ,tl.ith* 
•SSsSii " uul fne «o.. Ue. ...tunatmy tori,o. on, o 

.gtoUK.v..: Ha.-tt foil a v . tlai:, ye|[d» f.iv„r 

, *#a.yjUrat,l. wLere,, to , mm*;!)*..,. called by. 

ttou l e-tro, uad given f. dtUri^oT thddoseto L 
; . Oltralu- .Of,.toe. aeohOe... and.eraluvical 

: s oMhat ;x,« -i:<Uy... H«4£h^iK 

• Sf. W0U ‘f' -''.Ubt. aave.beeu 

■ ttohry , “ S : 0L ( deastcu-loaew,a, t; 

^>^roteisor,-A. li. W .. Uroxrl-vofeisbfehrxri- 1 

JWteSi*4ljr.payH.a-tR..a. -. ofhiglr esteem T 

Jttoy<.-w ; vre-'..f.eU.,ac-.,,— ....i let,>„ ', 
S^'^'fther. and ,m*d« . Many -oxVuW.-sl, ! 

>V fci : -ty. years Pro:.,,.,or-Worthed « 4 the ! 
atato y;w,loglat.of Xif*.. .... . ! 

aeors<i ‘ J *.. baa had 

SpSLf^”^r U -?“ ‘ ' ^v.rtb,-;uoat •* 

Pallia tUp-aaaaal.^-^-eve,,. 

■--ceeslve, he Is p.«..:te<nr 3 f„ r j 0< _ uuii 
■KWclir eombiued w;,.u *cvm-aic.ttiowtod*tM); , 
>l,.ject, hns.c>.a»i«-lis eviutribiitiou. to the -" 

. /" »'«'■'» tr.*i ii,l.„iU Hlu bon** iisu,.'.! » 

that o- ; . ri J -'* l,: tndxSDW gRMCf '* 

tn»f. i fli..Lv.,.^n-a. l xu*ej: t. du pursued bis .t-v-.t 

•rS'rf'- ''ai u ' X,,: . -f'cn:*- ..d stt-.-,.,. . |.i« 

T f. iMr ' ,;:i a 'Verier. ‘rfUat* 

,; 2*^“ * 1 mttanaxaad- xhex-n ftr adutrLy di.»- 

i othof.^^or y iar* tha . . . 

ilia., wonchaa, tune ta the CarteyJ-■ 4 -‘ 
cpUeclioxC.VThtroJ.ai.'no n d« ot ^ 

1 '.Oh™ ^‘k 0 * 14 U '* vaubuni traxisa.-t/bfa-"' 

. , •*or*^'uror What rf S be * u aeca.ed haaneenjjatd 

! ■ehS-'y”no aa .,f J ° r f'•-‘•i-atopt*- YaiUcJlho- 
,< .rase me, th« dlaeo«ej.-y,..,whether* oi. m iw 

veneUea or ofparUcjiariyto.frfonas. 

,,n t |'|* c ' , ls related „f the' metdod'pc'r- 
' ;: ’-h4t f -H UJ cai *' hevelopiiiir trcun a 
Z3SS& ■ , UtuaaUUMi. ilii=ta*d foruisetho 

' f.iw::a»liy BWnoleed-»'{«» 

‘kd^5.’i m acUJ; lijU th.r.fct.ilrmiKht'W 
- L '»Sr t? d Prnp “' ,,l!:4 P*.-rtw;t'o,a.Utlon With 
apoount-u* were othur* act -,.f 
*>' material, w hich wouid not reatat the 

’•^t^imu- a M‘“■ ti2t: ** urlwu *4}Bgl recU w as 

* *-i O *»'*▼• fSo.-at fif*«j«tae-in- 

-ae^Vais. the ii:asa was lifted from icaciil 
apw- the surface scruuhfced. Where au 
"’-V.'.'- 0* a beli cr cu.*ai would show the 
V^dfil.' i is . :.i, *-w * i carefully pcoirarfeu 
*’«.AWi'.orar, at.,, so preserved from th&fafe of 
.Me ht.-.oaing i-tadt. Urofeaac.tr Greene has a 
‘'*Sr ct \'*', o£ t ? urs< ‘. hut- his enUmssaam. it 
.aiwK.-.-.w. towaru pursuit rathe* .that* tos 

-kr. J .CV. Wiruiow of .pa^ri 1^,- \r*ia ,ij e ^ t tr - 

1 *0 ;wwied«e, prol,-;,, ,..* tiweWj' 

, iAdufiMdaeaa tor .wscit * tufoj>oa.to 0 
-hortljr before oia-di-aUi Xn. Wiaxtow ore- 


1. Ncuropterie hlrruta. 

2. Nfeiiropterla clurksuc}. 

,v'. ouwar«p(< ; ria «ufc*:uat*atx 

4. sXU'tiiopieriii sorlii. 

6 . AT<rbtttfop;t*ri» iiocbsiaaa. 


' -.. :y, ... -y 

FOSSIL PLANTS FROM SPECIMENS IN"' THH^GTIRI 


C. Pt?copUr!s udJu. 

'■ PtK-optorls arfci>rt‘i»e«u 5 . 
i<. CalSlpteridlum a«-uri>c,:eroiUea. 
■ *■• Oti^ocarpia grutDlert.’ 

10 . Aitetlioptcrla loncajt.ca. 


ii Is conaidered that Mr. Hammell discovered 
more oew and heautUul ^orn.f> ot C} aiidiaus 
than ever wen> found by one n.«.n, the value ot 
ihla. addition U> tho Gurley coiitxitioa iway to 
■auagloed*. -s. v-*-Wc■.- • 

SWKSfar Ksii 

| uartey neeued. to tics.. The fate Dr. Harrod 


... 


■ vL. A. < uvx of Ketikuk 
b ua: a a 1 1 e c<! 1 s*cic rn e 
■ i - ..-sii*j>:uwf,j- *?.r ** 

, .-vUadt: IU iAiinA 

f'- .'•■ •'. ie rl ct, cr ; 

a&.'JtA'ib£ ,.' ;i« wk QUu.:r? uk weJJ hcv'-T;? 

in roi-'K >.o hard t^-at 
w»-r- r <ito iA U ‘--.juM da n*..thintf with l:, hat.* 

- * o pe-rbfm s v it j A urt by Mr. Co.; 
r-aUcncc. knew.ted^, 4i.-d u^u- 
. ll« has o--nh'iture.i to 
Uui'.’v^ eoilectkbis In-Uiiwsy 


U one 

.* . __ 

a..;'v;t..ou!-u 

d’ii U', 

that 

X*At 


tht^aio>tS | xit Car.ton. In J., a cxolleeior i/i n 


was secured. The best of the collection of i wherever sltn«e*v 
D. S. Chiitfleld of Syracuse. N y.. came to ' u'fy* 

! Professor Ouriey. Mr. Chaiti -.d aa old i fc<r - ers "-' ^ found c 
| friend, wee a life-time eultoocor. i. G, Cull- ! ‘ &clVt . W‘U»Uftni» 
•t "f”*-** oia-ttme geotogist. of Jcffrntunvftle. j “‘< 1 
1 I-ucJ., trauaferred U‘ Professor Gurh>y j»racu~ \ £ 

r€ iV* u c ‘ l ‘ is ^-y years' U- J Wf h.#4r?"'af‘biB»-c 


j yin ' that locality, .and, lilt.. 
.-rd ci c.\(iuisU<# .UarKk„L< ■ 

r-p, '• I i.j..-.f jye, ..• „ vJ 2, 

I ' V :• • ; v V^ n u it- ;'m,r 

f I, <*d. a • sus 

hvi. A> I.T wnetato’i-e >.is j 
saw it wiA n.ad^ c-rthfe «ar. f* 
oauiy. u (tjli ana «yiic &*.-■ 
•shloli proved a valuable 
presc-ittcvi to the roller tor. 

AnoLhor sinitiar jncident; 


of crinoiia 
ilr Cojc, pns- 

i.iv ' 
iW.'X; ' f .- 

: i>- * '•-> sr :.rrr j c 

•S s • : '-ir 

Landed h.O- he* 
•tone of tfc* lo* 
‘ih({ a crmcfl't. 

Uiit-.ii, and sv *~ 11 > 
u. ««f<» x . 


: hors in thl3 field. Thesam.: may bessld of the 
j late Her. Jame.j W. Coe uf Danville. A fine 

I " 


of tfee'*w.?t»s^pTof«- 

prr.v -utxrietlftpiiptutj 


terb's of tertiary fossils was secured irom . 

Alabama, callecicf! ty i» r . sumpann.-u »*„. ! urtBE>*-* rarv 

ru'v.: scientist., amajaii eaarge of the uat- j «*»caAo-.*lBB»»rt*«( 
; u.-.i, l-Utory departffie;:: rt the Acedetay ot ! '•its^sT.g gr^h 
jrx-trr.ces of Chicago. c..l;;;u *t the Utoe ! "0 ' m l tit*«?«?!.» 

! o£ •-*« er«it‘ : j re - : - •ins avi.leoiie-ot 

. What war» desired by rrcfecsor Gurlejr of j j.fognuato*.-*'.**.»;■ 
th* sp.e 4 .U 1 V collection of pruxessor A. G- j it, Proteslia* '’tti 
«.a,: rrby. uo-fcf Magnetic Cur. hr.-c. -srt. 9-1 f- en rt 
s«t*ur<fd a years npo. Tiw* i w«rhfc—«: 

discovert-d acv.;ra,l tuinou* { nipimt«5u^ b« 

iocn. st*e3. . in audiUoii to I*U Achievement a- ^ 



Prof. George K. Greene has had for years the reputation of 
being one of the most successful fossil "hunters" in America 

No pains too great, no _ of time too excessive, he is possess 

of unerring instinct, which combined with accurate knowledge 
of the subject, has made his contribution to the cause of 
science great indeed. His home has been for years at New 
Albany, Ind. and from that point as a center he has pursued 
his occupation with utmost phenomenal success. He has 
made more valuable discoveries in the Southern Indiana and 
Northern Kentucky districts than any other man. For years 
the cream of his work has gone to the Gurley Collection. There 
has been no taint of mercenary feeling in the various trans¬ 
actions although what has been secured has been paid for. 

Prof. Greene has simply valued the chase and the discovery, 
whether of new varieties or of particulary fine forms. An 
incident is related of the method pursued with anxious 
care in developing from a great block of limestone. Silicised 
forms, the matrix rock being gradually dissolved with 
hydrochloric acid that the fossils might be obtained in proper 
and perfect condition. With these specimens were others, not 
of the quartzy material, which would not resist the action 
of the acid, as the surrounding rock was gradually eaten away. 

So at frequent intervals, the mass was lifted from its acid 
bath and the surface scrutinized where an edge of a shell or 
coral would show. The fragile material was carefully protect¬ 
ed with wax, and so preserved from the fate of the enclosing 
rock. Prof. Greene has a collection, of course, but his 
enthusiasm is directed toward pursuit rather than possession. 



This typed note was taped to the back of the The Sunday Inter Ocean article 
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u-pcnd.-my rases and 
■arils in the matter: 
he selective service 
■erson from military 
ound of dependency, 
the President to ex- 
e from draft “those 
ospeet to persons de¬ 
ni for support which 
lusion or discharge 

necessity is to raise 
advisable to disturb 
s little as the neces- 
army will permit. To 
8 of the Regulations 
?fully and after the 
slderation. If ex- 
•e that the generous 
bed by section 18, 
them,, will interfere 
if an army, then it 
ible to discharge so 
he conditions, stated 
o be restricted until 
s reached. 

■pened to change the 
sons enumerated in 
• discharged without 
e raising of an army 
cations that abuses 
render its continu- 
'isable. 

the -effect-that in 
tigh as-80 -per cent, 
before local boards 
or discharge on the 
»nt relatives. Such 
ima^-w hen v ie w ed in 
available statistics, 
uestion that advan- 
n of the provisions 
ulations which were 
to a minimum the 
normally attendant 

ial certainty in the 
da-percentage, that 
nded claims are in- 
als. 

iirs greatly iivJreas- 
cal boards for, if so 
if registrants claim 
le uncompromising 
irds can prevent a 
the subject"of de- 
■ittll reduce exemp- 
y to a far more ro- 
fo very necessitous 
circumstances, 
a stern repression 
omcritorious claims 
’•le. since nnv such I 


au.'juce.s ol Hie Brian .«lficnants As¬ 
sociation. Date, place and name for 
the proposed picnic to l>e given by the 
association to the country people of 
Floyd county and surrounding coun¬ 
ties were finally decided upon at a 
special committee meeting and the reg 
ular meeting of the retail merchants 

Thursday nights- 

Elaborate plans arc being made to 
entertain the country people and make 
it a big community trade boosting pic¬ 
nic. It has been decided to give a num¬ 
ber of prizes, for farm and garden ex 
hibita. 

Chairman Gwin,.of the combined en¬ 
tertainment and press committees un¬ 
der whose direction the picnic will be 
held, has announced the following 
committee for the event: 

Reception Committee:— 

C. C. TJrown, chairman; entire mem¬ 
bership to compose committee. 

Exhibits and Prizes:— 

Frank M. Genung,' Geo. A. Kraft, 
M. E. Gable, Julius Sapinsky, J. J. 
Walter, Louis Thorn, Louis Stein, Jos 
eph G. Ewing. 

Entertainment Committee:— 

W. S. Montgomery, W. W. Schwan 
inger, J. O. English, A. J. Irion, B. W. 
Ulsh, Nelson R. Petery, Frank R. Bak¬ 
er. 

Dancing and Music Comrpittee:— 
tJ5. _ J5. Endris, ChasFPnflahanrOscar 
Knoefel, C. Bruccfsfclfiffrbjg,—Harry 
FouJLs, W. H. Dettlingcr, Fred CrCooW. 
Program and Printing Commit terror 
Will J. Hedden, Geo. S. Herhst, Fred 


Shrader, Adolph "ZeTler, H. K. Douglas, 
Fred Tyrauf. 


PICNIC WILL 
BE 6IVEN FOR 




Salvation Army Prepares For Outing 
For Poor Children of City and 
Their Mothers Wednesday. 


ASSEMBLE AT PLAZA. 


Picnlccrs Will Assemble At Market 
Street Plaza at 8:30 O’clock To 
Go To Ground. 


A K!n.:iir Company and thy New Al- 
ii.'i’j;' Waterworks, as president of the 
;u,i a! utilitii s, and becinnos \ ire 
president uf the interurhan and the city 
si 1 * 1*1 -t railway systems. Mr. Jieetl will 
have general supervision of the public 
utilities of this city, while Mr. Wilson 
wjll be_rnanager of Lheinteiurban -lines 
and the city railway company. 

As a result of the change made in 
the presidency of the utilities the head¬ 
quarters of the local companies will be 
at Louisville instead of Indianapolis, 
as under Mr. W’ilson’s administration. 
The Kentucky Utilities and the local 
utilities are members of the Middle 
W'est Utilities. 


NEW ALBANY 
SCIENTIST DIES 




Prof. George K. Greene, of this City, 
An Eminent Geologist of Indianai, 
Dies At An Advanced Age. 


Prof. George K. Greene, one of the 
foi*i most geologists of the State of In¬ 
diana and recog nized - are**a h~autboritv 
on the science in this country, died 
Sunday morning at Cairgmorft Hos^ 
pital, a t M adison, .where he had been 
for the past year. The body arrived 
here this afternoon and funeral serv¬ 
ices will be held Tuesday afternoon at 
1 o'clock at Kraft’s chapel, East Main 
street. 

Prof. Greene was 82 years old and 
was a resident of this city for many 
years. As a geologist he was called 
on numerous occasions by the Indiana 
State Geological Department to assist 
in surveys, and at one time was re¬ 
quested to make a complete classifica¬ 
tion of Indiana fossils . It is said that 
this work was considered one of the 
finest of its kind in the country . Prof. 
Greene had in his possession a rare 
collection of Indiana fossils and Indian 
relics. 

He was the father of NewtQn A. 
Greene, foinjer Mayor of New Al¬ 
bany, and William A j Greene, of thiij 
’ity. His wife died a number of years! 
,igo. -- I 


“.*' JACOB'S CHAPE 
I The Jacobs Chapel 
will luect at the seh 
Thursday night, Augus 
ject of the evening will 
Frank Lr AckernrraJvrE 
ner and Everett Very v 
The Ladies’ Auxiliare 
The roll call -witt be 
with “Sew t ing Hints," 
Payne, Mrs. Louis M 
Anna Kamer will spe 
Lunches.” 

Miss Mary Loheide 
Dreyer, Mr. and Mrs. Y 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis D: 
:ly motored to Crothe 
to attend the mission 
German Reformed chur 
Miss Emma Schwenk 
cinnati, and Miss Clara 
umbua, who have beer 
Fred Meyer, returned h 
Mrs. Louis Meyer e 
following at their horn 
and Mrs. Albert Diefenb 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. Henry Meyer, Miss 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Me> 
Miss Hattie Dreyer < 
following at 8 o’cloc 
ThhfrsdayTilgh t :M i s scs 
Mary Loheide, Hattie 
Loheide, Ida Meyer, M 
Jpllen :Meyer, ~Myrtle~£ 
Schwenkmeyer, Lillie 
Stickan, Mrs. C. Lohei 
Stickan. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lit 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. JSst 
Mr. and Mrs. ( eorge Ila 
Helen Lohe d , Harry 
Enslinger ar.l Mrs. C.'Lc 
to Borden Sunday. 

Mr. Otto Kf;*nz, of Ind 
has been accepted for s 
visiting his parents, ? 
Grorge Kranz. 


GALENA NOT 

Miss Ivy Taylor is sta 
and Mrs. E. S. Miller.’ J 
proves very slowly. 

Mr. Jesse Williams an 
Williams and their famil 
day with their mother, > 
liams. 

Mr. Breen and Miss 
called on Miss Fay Stuai 
ernoon. 


I Miss Bessie Morton, t 




II burial date is known, and not death date, write burial date. Prefix (Bur. 









'If burial date is known, and not death date, write burial date. 



If burial dale is known, and not death dale. 





death dale, write burial date. Prefix (Bui 
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l+o T. FulKevsoo, X ty&ec\ . 
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heJruoee/\ fieri <t- EMmc\ -For j j&r 
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Hand written note on back of this page: 
“Emma was Mary Jane’s sister born 1845’ 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 

To any Minister of the Gospel, or other Person legally authorized to solemnize Matrimony 


a?*/ O-fiermMet) /o 40 /emn^e/ AAL'ted 0^0 

w/Afs ...—..r.... 


//^ reyuaemenA o£o tde/ /<zw /avmy/ /een/ com/ihe# tviM' j 

£Jie denatures oj^o trfe' Aferd t£e dfflancocd bounty C Soa£ j 

ato StfatvewA/e, /Ad f - Amy? --- ■ \ 


Morton & Griswold. Prs.» T.ouisville._ 


r Qy_ @J| 




ZFU U to ^oU% on/ /£ey . d*p e/c 

i A. , /tfa A3L?e4 ofo Qflaiztaye/ wete/ /eya/fty 

UemnyS /p X /etuvens.. ..- 


**&......—-. 

£r ^ , . *n/ M<y C Swn£yj ofo 

^ //^ Offend' cfo . AL^ ..Sa, 


I 

Note—The Statitfc requli 

Y/ Morton & Griswold. Pra ■ I-ouia llle__ 


Signed: 7 t 

require, the name, or at least two Witness, to be lu.e^ed In the foregoing Certificate, Q 





















































































HANCOCK COUNTY ARCHIVES 
Old Court House 
Hawesville, Kentucky 42348 


Steven Edward Lewis 
Route 6 Box 136 
Joplin, Missouri 64801 


Dear Mr. Lewis 

I checked the 1850, i860 and 1870 Census for the Thomas W. Lewis 
family. I did not find any Mention of them. 

In the marriages of our County I find the Marriage of: 

Emma Lewis to Ben Thomas Ferguson, April 9, 1863 * On the information 
on file with the marriage, Emma claims to he la-years old, her first, 
marriage and that she was bor at Louisville Kentucky and her father in 
Virginia she was married at "Gus" Augustine Lewia. Augustine Lewis 
was the guardian. 

Mary Jane Lewis married George K. Green on July 6, 1859- Augustine 
Lewis was bondsman and her guardian gave consent. No mention of 
guardian's name. 

In our Hancock County minute book 1856 through i860 I have found 
mention of who MarN Janes fqther was. According to the court records 
ger father was Simon P. Lewis, deceased. She chose Augustine as her 
guardian. I am sending a copy of this page to you for your records. 

Where did you find the information that Alice Elizabeth, Mary 
Jane, Lizzie B. and Emma were all in Hancock County in 1864. I haue 
checked the Census of i860 Geofge K. Green age 23, a deputy sheriff, 
his wife Mollie age 18 and son William who was one Month old. I do 
not know Mollie was a nickname for Mary, but I believe it was. 

I did not find Augustine Lewis in the i860 tax list of Hancock 
County. Could they have been living in Breckinridge County at that 
time? 


Do you have a complete listing of your Thomas W. children? I would 
love to have a copy all of them. Was Augustine his child? 
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Seventeen Months in Camp Douglas 

ojj oJu-y-jy^o jL /ri&uj J) 


The prison memoirs of R.T. Bean, Company I, 8th 
Kentucky Cavalry, who was captured near Salineville, 
Ohio during John Hunt Morgan’s great Indiana-Ohio 
Raid in July 1863 


T he long ride ended on the 26th of 
July, 1863, when, within two 
miles of Salineville, Ohio, I became the 
prisoner of a squad of Michigan cavalry. 
From that day we crossed the Cumber¬ 
land River in Kentucky until my capture 
it was ride and fight day and night—no 
rest, no sleep except in the saddle. On 
the 4th of July we met a bloody repulse 
at the stockade by Green River bridge, 
and on the following day we had a rough 
tilt at Lebanon, but were successful 
there. On July 7, at Brandenburg, we 
crossed the Ohio River into Indiana, and 


for the first time our command was on 
the enemy’s soil. 

From Salineville I was taken to Camp 
Chase, near Columbus, and confined 
there for several weeks. As soon as pos¬ 
sible after my arrival in camp I secured 
permission to write to my father’s family 
at Mount Sterling, Ky., telling them 
that I was a prisoner, but that I was 
getting a good rest and that I might not 
be disturbed, as the Yankees were guard¬ 
ing me constantly. A reply soon reached 
me with inquiry if I would be permitted 
to receive a box of eatables, which would 


be gladly sent. Permission was granted 
with entirely too much alacrity, it 
seemed. The box was shipped, and I was 
duly notified. What visions of joy and 
rapture filled me upon receipt of the list 
of contents—old Kentucky ham, rich 
preserves, choice pickles, cakes, white, 
black, and variegated, beaten biscuit 
that Southern women alone know how 
to make, and many other things to tempt 
the appetite and cause one to sigh and 
sigh again for that old Kentucky home! 

The day following the reception of 
this letter an orderly came into camp, 
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hunted me up, and handed me a Bible. 
Surprised at receiving such a gift, I asked 
who had sent it and was told that it 
came in a box of provisions that had 
been shipped me, hut that the box was 
wrecked and the Bible alone was saved. 

1 took the book, examined it, found the ■ 
leaves in a perfect state of preservation 
and the binding without a scratch or 
mark. Remarking to the orderly that the 
Lord was able to care of his own, as 
shown by the safe arrival of the Bible, 

I turned on my heels and left him. The 
box had indeed been wrecked, but it was 
in the office of officials at the camp. 
The contents were confiscated. 

About September 1 we were packed 
into box cars and sent South for ex¬ 
change, we were told, but it was for a 
“change of base.” Camp Douglas, near 
Chicago, was our destination, and we 
arrived there one bleak morning and, 
after a rigid search, were turned loose 
and hunted up our barracks. We ex¬ 
pected the search and had made all prep¬ 
arations for it, and we lost but little 
money or other articles of value. The 
caps of many large military buttons had 
been removed and bills safely packed 
within and the top replaced. 

Each barrack had a capacity for two 
hundred men, and I was placed in charge 
of one which was known as No. 7. Camp 
Douglas had been erected as rendezvous 
and drilling grounds for Federal troops^ 
before going to the front. We found a 
few prisoners there, but discipline was 
slack on the part of the guards. The fence 
was much out of repair, and quite a 
number of prisoners with money and 
citizens’ clothes made their escape. Up 
to this period the cartel of exchange be¬ 
tween the contending forces was in full 
force, and we thought we would soon 
be back in our saddles riding as gayly as 
of yore. But a hint from General Grant 
that it was cheaper to “feed” the Rebels 
than “fight” them put a stop to the ex¬ 
change; but of this we knew nothing at 
the time. Our rations at first were those 
furnished the Federal soldiers, and we 
had no kick to register. The belief that 
we would soon be exchanged buoyed us 
up, and an occasional game of “eucher” 
and “seven-up,” with Confederate 
money as the stake, kept us in fair spirits. 
A good sutler’s store was running in full 
blast, and we could buy many luxuries 
that Uncle Sam failed to furnish. Guards 
and prisoners were in one inclosure, and 


Rebs and Yanks were often together with 
peace and good will reigning supreme, 
in Camp Douglas at any rate. 

There were a number of Kentuckians 
there, and, Kentucky-like, they soon 
began to grow “thirsty”; for to put a Ken¬ 
tuckian down to water rations entirely 
is not only an insult but a real affliction. 
A vigilant search was instituted and a 
milk peddler found, a woman who came 
in daily with a tin can shaped like an 
old-fashioned coffee pot with a long tin 
spout. When approached upon the sub¬ 
ject of bringing in something more in 
keeping with the needs of a grown-up 
individual, she replied that the contents 
of her can were inspected as she came 
in and she dare not change from milk 
to something stronger and more 
exhilarating. We suggested that she take 
a cork, insert it in the spout of the can 
on the inside, fill the can with whisky 
and the spout with milk, and hv_tipping 
the can the milk would flow from the 
spout. The plan worked like a charm, 


and how we did enjoy it—the joke, I 
mean! 

We were allowed to write to our 
friends, but all mail was inspected at 
headquarters, and we could not give or 
receive any special news. I had read that 
milk made a most excellent invisible 
ink, and, getting a bottle, I wrote my 
usual letter for inspection at headquar¬ 
ters and then wrote the real part of the 
letter with milk between the lines. But 
my folks knew nothing of my scheme, 
and how to tell them without telling the 
mail inspector was the question. Finally 
I told them my ink was pale, and to read 
what 1 had written would suggest that 
they hold the sheet over the fire. I had 
told that 1 used milk and how to bring 
it out, and they “caught on” at once. In 
a few days a letter came, and when 1 
read “between the lines” I knew all about 
home affairs. 1 worked that scheme for 
months before it was detected, and more 
contraband news passed through head¬ 
quarters than a colored contraband ever 



Confederate prisoners being marched to the point where they are to be exchanged. 


unloaded on an unsuspecting public. 

I had a brother with me, and we re¬ 
solved to make our escape and had asked 
for money from home for that purpose. 
It was not long until a man came into 
our quarters and, hunting me up, said 
he would be in tomorrow and would give 
me an apple. I received the money and 
at once went to a clerk in the drug store 
and made a deal with him to take both 
of us out as soon as we could get some 
citizen clothes. But he went back on just 
at the last moment, demanding as much 
for each of us as we had for both, which 
made it impossible for us to go. Having 
failed in this effort, another had to be 
made. 

In my company were four splendid 
young men from Tennessee, John and 
Tom Rogers, Alex Good, and Azor Mil¬ 
ler. Cut off from their homes, they were 
unable to get any supplies, and I asked 
some of my Kentucky friends to supply 
their needs, which was promptly done. 
The boys decided that they would dig a 
tunnel from the barracks to the fence, 
a distance of about fifty feet. Our bar¬ 
racks were all built on the ground, and 
they had bunks nearest the floor, and 
every night two of them would remove 
the bottoms of the bunk and go to work. 
They first dug a ditch the length of the 
building, throwing the dirt between the 
joists that supported the floor. When 
commencing the tunnel for the fence, 
the dirt was first removed with table 
knives and placed in a box with ropes 
to each end of it. When the box was 
tilled the signal was given by pulling the 
rope, and the box was dragged to the far 
end of the ditch, emptied, and hauled 


back to the tunnel by the man at work 
there. Thus the work went bravely on 
from night to night, and but few knew 
that such means of escape were being 
worked. The tunnel was protected over¬ 
head by boards, and all things were 
rapidly approaching a crisis. One morn¬ 
ing 1 was notified that the tunnel had 
reached the fence and we could get out 
that night. 

Cincinnati was to be our point of des¬ 
tination. From there we would go south 
in a body after we had procured horses. 
That was a long and trying day for all 
of us who were going to make the ven¬ 
ture. There was much danger in it, but 
liberty was ours if the run was made in 
safety. But a huge rain fell in a regular 
deluge, and the boys failed to protect 
the top of the tunnel as well as should 
have been done and a portion of it caved 
in. All light went out of my life then, 
existence was a burden, and hope 
seemed banished for evermore. 

It was a most exasperating sight to 
watch the guards peering into that tun¬ 
nel and making remarks that were calcu¬ 
lated to madden a saint. For the time 
being I gave up all thought of escape 
and tried to kill time rather than have 
it kill me by brooding over my misfor¬ 
tunes. With the sutler store running, we 
from the border States could live pretty 
comfortably. The ordinary baker’s bread 
with which we were supplied was a nui¬ 
sance, and we would eat none of it so 
long as our money and sutler’s stores held 
out. We bought flour by the barrel and 
paid $20 for it, though it was worth only 
$12 on the Chicago market. The sugar 
brought into camp was the brown New 


Orleans variety. Being first packed into 
hogsheads, it was afterwards repacked 
into barrels. One of our boys bought a 
barrel of flour, paid his $20 for it, rolled 
it to his barracks, and on opening it 
found he had a barrel of sugar. The mis¬ 
take was just too sweet to be corrected, 
and a retail sugar plant was at once 
opened at half the regular price. And 
how we did revel in sweets for a few 
days! The camp was simply deluged with 
“vinegar pies” for days, and such feasting 
was seldom known. 

Did you ever eat a vinegar pie? They 
were perhaps not equal to those our 
mothers made, but—well, they were 
good. I have often talked about them to 
my family, but, strange to say, I have 
never been asked to make one. That 
flour-sugar trade was a good joke on Mr. 
Sutler; but he got even with us, for on 
checking up his sugar he was short one 
barrel and, readily divining where it had 
gone, he clapped on an extra dollar to 
the $20 for flour, and I thought he never 
would get his money back; a clear case 
of tariff for revenue, and it was a howling 
success. 

But our good times were fast drawing 
to a close. A new and higher fence was 
built around the grounds, and we were 
told to make ourselves scarce in the 
“Yankee square.” About this time I re¬ 
ceived from home a bed tick, which I 
was permitted to have, but not a single 
straw would they give me to put in it. 
Winter was fast approaching, and my 
bunk was desperately hard. I determined 
that I would have that tick filled if I was 
locked up for it. Telling my brother my 
plan of action, he thought I would be 
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landed in the dungeon, but finally a- 
greed to aid me. To get straw an order 
had to come from the steward of the 
hospital. 1 knew the ways of the hospital, 
for I had been there sick for several 
weeks, and we boldly marched to the 
hay bam and handed in our order. The 
man in charge at once commenced 
throwing down hay, and we kept him 
at it until we had the biggest, fattest, 
plumpest bed that Camp Douglas had 
ever known. Marching straight to the 
hospital, we put it between us and the 
bam and trudged quietly but tremblingly 
for our quarters. We passed in front of 
the guards’ quarters, but no one halted 
us, and we finally landed our precious 
burden on our bunk. When I lost myself 
that night in that bed of prairie hay, 1 
envied no one; my cup of joy was over- 
flowing. 

A fence was now built between us and 
the guards. Our sutler was restricted to 
the sale of tobacco, stamps, and paper. 
Our rations were most radically 
changed. All vegetables were cut off, 
and tea, coffee, and sugar became things 
of the past. One-third of our bread was 
cut off and two-thirds of our meat, the 
latter being salted shoulders. Men were 
hungry now. I saw one poor fellow who 
had lost his mind for fear of starving to 
death, and his cries for bread were pitiful 
in the extreme. In that land of abun¬ 
dance the life, the health, the strength^ 
of those prisoners was being sapped away 
for lack of bread. Grant was right when 
he said it was cheaper to feed than fight 
the Rebs. I saw one of my company, 
R.S. Lindsey, get possession of three 
loaves of bread one day, and I asked him 
if he would eat all at one sitting. He 
said he would give his stomach one good, 
big surprise. He and his bunkmate ate 
those three loaves of bread and washed 
it down with water from Lake Michigan. 

The arrangements of the prison were 
changed. The barracks were all raised 
and placed on posts about four feet high, 
thus putting an end forever to future 
tunneling. An extra thickness of lumber 
was put on the fence to the height of 
about eight feet from the ground, and I 
realized that escapes were at an end. And 
yet one night about ten o’clock there 
was the hurried tramping of feet in my 
barracks, and about half a dozen men of 
Company H, 8th Kentucky, with a 
heavy wooden mall rushed to the fence, 
pounded a hole in it, and jumped out. 


A regular volley greeted them, but no 
one was hurt. Some of them escaped, 
but others were captured, brought back, 
and loaded down with balls and chains. 
It seemed certain death to make the ven¬ 
ture, but hunger drove them to the deed. 
I have seen men eat rats and pronounce 
the flesh good and palatable. I never ate 
any myself for the reason that my health 
was never robust, and close confinement 
was very trying to me. I was confined in 
the hospital for two or three months at 
three different times during my stay 
there. Under such conditions my appe¬ 


tite was never of a ravenous nature, and 
hunger such as made life miserable for 
others did not trouble me. It is true I 
longed for a change of diet and often 
felt that if I could but visit a blue grass 
pasture I could eat the grass with the 
keenest relish. A number of dogs lost 
their lives through their curiosity to see 
a live Reb. One case 1 recall to mind 
with clear remembrance. An aristocratic 
lady from Chicago drove in behind a 
pair of high-stepping Kentucky bays, and 
closely following the carriage was an aris¬ 
tocratic dog. While his mistress was talk- 
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ing and telling us unregenerate Rebs how 
wicked it was to be fighting against the 
best government in the world the dog 
came in for his share of attention and 
was inveigled into the barracks, which 
he never left. His flesh was pronounced 
first-class, and sharp lookouts were kept 
for more of his kind. 

But to return for a moment to the 
outbreak made by Company H. The men 
engaged in it, to save me from punish¬ 
ment, endeavored to keep the affair from 
me; but I knew I would be taken to head¬ 
quarters and perhaps sent to the dun¬ 
geon. Soon a guard entered and called 
for the sergeant of the barracks and 
marched me out. Captain Sponable was 
in charge at that time, and he wanted 
to know why I had not reported these 
men before the escape was made. It was 
putting a very low estimate upon my 
character, and I flatly told him I was a 
prisoner and not a guard. His reply was 
that he was strongly inclined to lock me 
up in the dungeon. Near Captain Spon¬ 
able was a young sprig of a fellow, and 
when Sponable said nothing more he 
commenced cursing me in as choice 
“swear language” as ever fell from the 
lips of man or devil. 

I was amazed at this tyrannical and 
insulting outbreak and at once looked 
to Sponable for protection, but none 
came. Sentence followed sentence in 
regular order for fully ten minutes before 
it ceased. I concluded that this young 
chap was the “swearing orderly” for 
headquarters, but 1 opened not my 
mouth; I knew better. I received one 
other elaborate, genteel cursing while in 
prison, and that from the chief surgeon 
of the camp. This time, however, I was 
to blame, for I was where I had no bus¬ 
iness from a Yankee standpoint. From 
day to day the reins were drawn tighter 
and tighter upon us. At sundown we 
were ordered to our barracks and to bed, 
and not a word was allowed spoken until 
the blast of the bugle the following 
morning, when we arose and marched 
out for roll call. Many a Minie ball went 
crashing through our barracks at night 
at some real or imaginary noise. It was 
dangerous even to indulge in a snore. 
We were not allowed to leave our bar¬ 
racks at night fully dressed. We could 
wear our coats, but no pants, or our pants 
minus the coats; and O how cold it is 
at Chicago in the winter! 

The 1st of January, 1864, was the 


coldest of all cold days. A fierce north¬ 
west blizzard was blowing, and neither 
man nor beast could face that terrible, 
biting, cutting blast. Guards were all 
taken from the fences, and a number of 
prisoners climbed the fences that night, 
but few of them succeeded in making 
good their escape. The biting cold and 
huge snowdrifts drove many of them, 
badly frosted, back into prison. Our 
wood was hauled in to us daily, but on 
this day the teamsters positively refused 
to budge, and we were simply freezing. 
1 was sick and in my bunk when a guard 
came in and told me to send men down 
into the Yankee square and carry up 
what wood we needed. Not a single man 
would go, so desperate was the storm 
raging outside. Climbing out of my bunk 
and borrowing some extra clothing, I 
put it on; but dressed as I was, the wind 
blew through my clothing as though I 
was in full Hottentot attire. Several of 
my company joined me, and going down 
to the wood yard was easy enough. In 
fact, we went faster than we wished. 
Loading ourselves with what we could 
carry, we started on the return trip, and 
a fearful trip it was. The distance was 
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almost one-fourth of a mile, and when 
I had gone over about half of it I knew 
my blood was cold and my appearance 
that of a frozen man. Some guards saw 
me and took me into their barracks, 
where I remained for an hour by a red- 
hot stove before I could go back to my 
barracks. The other boys made the trip 
without sustaining any injury. 

Life in the prison was going from bad 
to worse. Half-fed, cursed, kicked, and 
abused for imaginary more than real mis¬ 
demeanors, hope was dead and life an 
existence only that gave no promise of 
relief or escape. Our guards had been 
changed several times, but that brought 
no change in our favor. The meat fur¬ 
nished us was salted pork shoulders, and 
that was telling upon us. The scurvy 
broke out in a most virulent and aggra¬ 
vated form. Lips were eaten away, jaws 
became diseased, and teeth fell out. If 
leprosy is any worse than scurvy, may 
God have mercy upon the victim! It was 
shocking, horrible, monstrous, and a 
disgrace to any people who permitted 
such conditions to exist. Since our 
Spanish war I have been led to believe 
that there was a great deal of Spanish 
blood flowing in the veins of those who 
had charge of us at Camp Douglas. En¬ 
glish or German blood would have re¬ 
volted at such barbarity. The scurvy sent 
many a man from Camp Douglas to his 
grave, and many more bear today its 
cruel, loathsome scars. Our cries for re¬ 
lief were unnoticed; and the greater our 
sufferings, the more satisfaction it 
seemed to give our captors. 

We had with us a surgeon of the Con¬ 
federate army, and, coming in contact 
with him daily, he and I often talked of 
the hygienic conditions of the camp and 
resolved to go to headquarters and regis¬ 
ter a personal remonstrance and, if pos¬ 
sible, stop the ravages of this loathsome 
disease. We finally got passes to enter 
the square and presented ourselves to his 
highness, the officer in charge. But we 
were ordered to return to our barracks, 
and no good was done. We made the 
second trip with the same result, and we 
almost gave up in despair. But the dis¬ 
ease was growing so rapidly and with 
such torture to its victims that we made 
the third trip. This time we were asked 
what we wanted, and the doctor replied: 
“Onions, potatoes, vinegar, and fresh 
beef instead of salted port.” It was actu¬ 
ally promised, and in a tew days we were 
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feeding the sick on potatoes and onions 
eaten raw with vinegar on them. So 
much for perseverance even though we 
had to work on an enemy. 

The smallpox then put in its appear¬ 
ance, and the hospital arrangements 
were entirely inadequate for caring for 
the patients. Many cases were never 
taken from the barracks. 1 waited on a 
number of men in my barracks, hut never 
contracted the disease. It was in a mild 
form, and but few deaths resulted from 
it. We were too weak and debilitated 
for it to get a good hold, and it quit us 
in disgust. In fact, the vaccine matter 
used on us did more harm than the dis¬ 
ease itself. 1 knew men to lose the use 
of their arms on account of its impurity. 

We were now going through the form 
of eating two meals a day. Breakfast, 
consisting of hash, was served at 8 
o’clock, and for dinner, at 1 p.m., we 
had a small piece of meat and a slice of 
bread. From dinner it was a fast until 
breakfast the next morning, but then we 
talked of the many good things we would 
have if we ever reached home again. A 
canary bird or a kitten would have 
starved to death had they depended 
upon crumbs from our table; and had 
Lazarus been laid at our gate, he would 
have reached the better land more 
quickly. 

There was not a chair or stool in all 
that camp. We lounged in our bunks or 
sat on the floor or ground. Groups oi 
men were forbidden. A four-handed 
game of cards was allowed, but no more. 
Guards were more active and vigilant 
than ever. One in particular made an 
impression upon me that will be as last¬ 
ing as life itself. We knew him only as 
“Old Red.” He had a name, no doubt, 
but “Old Red” described him and that 
was sufficient. He was a red-faced, red¬ 
headed Irishman, with all the charac¬ 
teristics of that nationality, and by a 
close cultivation of the same he was et¬ 
ernally and everlasting kicking up a row. 
He was a man of many expedients, and 
by day and night he labored with us most 
assiduously. One cold day he slipped and 
fell a real good, jolly hard fall, and a 
member of the 64th North Carolina 
standing near laughed. Old Red shot and 
killed him on the spot. He reveled in 
torturing others. The slightest case of 
suspicion was as much evidence as he 
needed, and many a poor soldier has 
been hung up by the thumbs until reason 
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was fled and life almost extinct. I could 
write a book of that fiend’s cruelty and 
barbarity; and if there is one place in 
hell hotter than another, Old Red is in 
the center of it. It was reported before 
we left Camp Douglas that Old Red got 
leave of absence to go out in Chicago 
one day. He got drunk, was arrested, 
thrown into prison, and while there 
boasted of the tortures he had inflicted 
upon the Rebel prisoners, when a young 
man of his own nationality, becoming 
disgusted at his barbarity, attacked him 
with a knife and killed him. 

The guards at our barracks were 
changed every few months. With two 
of them I became quite intimate. The 
first was “Old Dry,” from the wind-swept 
plains of Minnesota. Who gave him that 
peculiar name I never knew, but I re¬ 
member that the old gentleman was very 
much mystified when he first learned of 
his new cognomen. 

I had offered the sutler five dollars for 
fifty pounds of flour, and he had smug¬ 
gled it in to me. One morning while 
eating some biscuits Old Dry came into 


the barracks and was now slow in telling 
me he was very fond of biscuit, but his 
wife would never make them for him. I 
thought that very strange indeed at that 
time, but I know better now. I suggested 
that if he would get some butter we 
would enjoy our breakfast better. Off he 
went and soon returned with the butter, 
and we had a regular feast. We then 
made a trade that he was to supply the 
butter and I the biscuits, and many a 
good meal we had together after that. 
But I never could convince him that I 
would be a much better boy “out” of 
prison than “in.” Finding that I had no 
chair (we took our bread and butter 
standing), Old Dry said he would make 
me one, and he actually did it. True, it 
was not a cane seat, and the upholstering 
was the plainest of Michigan pine, but 
it was a chair and the only one in all 
that camp so far as 1 knew. God bless 
Old Dry! His heart was in the right 
place, and 1 shall ever treasure his kind 
words and actions. I asked him why he 
had entered the army, for he was fast 
approaching the half century mark, and 
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he told me that he was in debt and a 
threatened foreclosure drove him in, as 
a law had been enacted exempting the 
property of soldiers from execution. He 
also said he was saving and sending home 
ail of his wages. His patriotism was 
queer, but his economy and self-denial 
were perfect. 

Old Dry’s successor was a little dried- 
up, wizen-faced sucker from the malarial 
beds of Illinois. The chills had done their 
work on him, and there was only enough 
of him left to hold up the suit Uncle 
Sam had given him. He was one of those 
fellows born into the world, mos- 
quitolike, only to make trouble for 
others, and he was always prying around 
to see or learn something—one of that 
class ever and always where he was not 
wanted. 

One day I thoughtlessly exposed my 
watch to his vision, and a few days there¬ 
after we were called out into line, for 
what purpose we did not know. It was 
a misty, cold, disagreeable morning, and 
before going out I threw a blanket 
around me. I suspected that some Yan¬ 
kee trick was to be played upon us, but 
I was only partially prepared for it. Tak¬ 
ing my place in front of the men, I soon 


saw that a “search” was the order of the 
day. I had about sixty dollars in one-and 
two-dollar bills in an old-fashioned leaf 
pocketbook, but it was a large one and 
could not well be hidden. Fortunately, 
I had a small one in my pocket, but how 
to get the money from one to the other 
with one hand was the trouble. But the 
blanket came in well, and, walking up 
to one of my company, I told him to 
put his foot on whatever I dropped. He 
did so, and the money was safe. 

In due time my dear little sucker came 
to me, and he was now ready to search 
me. I told him to go ahead and that if 
he found anything of value he was a 
better hunter than I; that I had been 
hunting for something valuable since I 
had been there; and while I occasionally 
turned up a “grayback,” I found “green¬ 
backs” very scarce. “Sergeant, where is 
your watch?” he asked me. I told him 
that it was a timekeeper and had taken 
time by the forelock and hied itself away. 
He failed to find the watch, and the 
most expert clairvoyant in Chicago 
would have had the same luck. I still 
have tjiat watch, and it is ticking away 
as merrily as of old. The watch was taken 
from the dead body of a Federal soldier 


killed at the first day’s fight of the battle 
of Greasy Creek, Ky. I have made several 
attempts to learn the name of the soldier 
who owned it that I might return it to 
his relatives, but I have failed. 

But the ludicrous, the exasperating, 
the heart-rending occurred the following 
day when another barrack, occupied 
mostly by Texans, was called into line 
and searched. The search could not have 
been a very successful one, for when it 
was finished the Rebs were all driven 
from the ground, and a lot of guards with 
rakes came on the scene and began rak¬ 
ing the ground for any hidden treasures 
therein concealed. We had evidently 
been watched the day preview and a val¬ 
uable lesson learned. When this unex¬ 
pected and most unique program was in¬ 
augurated, the Texans unconsciously 
lined up—lined up as they had done on 
many a field of carnage—and with bated 
breath and unuttered curses watched the 
proceedings. From a safe distance I took 
in the situation, and I can never hope 
to see such another. 1 could almost see 
the blue lines of hot, sulphurous smoke 
curling in angry columns from their di¬ 
lating, distended nostrils as stroke after 
stroke brought to view some of their dear 
old Confederate scrip. 

It required but little stretch of the 
imagination to see emerging from the 
temples of each a pair of horns. Longer 
and longer they grew until the Texas 
length was reached, and there they 
stood. No word was uttered, no move¬ 
ment made, but with eyes riveted upon 
the scene they saw it all. Pity, indigna¬ 
tion, and amusement filled my soul as I 
looked upon the scene, and with them 
I prayed that the day might come when 
with guns in our hands we could meet 
that squad of raking Yankees. 

One warm summer night about ten 
o’clock some guards rushed into No. 7 
and hustled us out in front of the bar¬ 
racks and made us stand on one foot for 
about half an hour. The kodak fiend had 
not made his appearance at that date, 
and 1 am glad he was absent that night. 
The varieties of night costumes would 
have been a sight of sights—the making 
of the artist, but the unmaking of us for 
all time to come. “Whack! whack!” went 
the clubs of the guards as some weary 
foot sought the ground, only to come 
back to an angle of ninety degrees, 
bruised and bleeding. I once saw an Es¬ 
kimo dance, and that night of our one- 
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foot performance was almost a dead being raised at headquarters the rope 
match to it. broke and down came Old Glory all in 

1 guess Old Red introduced this new a heap. A "shout, a regular Rebel yell, 
amusement and also that of making the went up from those who saw it. In almost 

men stand half bent and holding them every battle in which we had been en- 

in that position until a fellow almost gaged we had seen Old Glory go down 

imagined he was a beast of burden or, and naturally showed our appreciation 

at any rate, a burdened beast. This was when the happy event occurred. Almost 

the only time I was ever punished. I had before the echoes of that yell had died 

been threatened often, hut always man- away that squad of exultant Rebels was 

aged to escape. I told Old Dry of this surrounded and held the whole day with- 

night s pastime when he came on duty out a morsel of food or drop of water, 

the next morning, and he expressed Three of the number succumbed to the 

great indignation at this indignity which extreme fatigue and dropped to mother 

had been heaped upon us and asked why earth for rest, hut received instead each 

1 had not informed him that night. 1 a Minie hall. And thus the work went 

told him that, as he was off in bed asleep merrily on. 

and I had one foot in the air, I did not One very common punishment in- 
see how 1 could have reached him. flicted upon the prisoners was by the 

I wonder if any of the boys remember ball-and-chain route. An iron hall 

a most wonderful coffee mill that came weighing perhaps seventy-five pounds 

into possession of No. 7. It was as inno- was strongly attached to one end of a 

cent-looking coffee mill as could he chain, and the chain then riveted to the 

found anywhere and, being the only one leg of the offender. To walk and carry 

in camp, did a hig business. It had a the ball was almost a physical impossibil- 

pecuiiar faculty of never giving up ’ ity, and the possessors made little carts 

what was put into it, or rather not “all” into which the balls were dumped and 

of it. In truth, I think the inventor of hauled around. These pieces of 

that attractive but deceiving “slot “jewelry,” so called, would stick closer 

machine” must have been at one time than a brother, and their owners were 

an inmate of No. 7 and that he received 90 much “attached" to them that they 

the first idea of his invention from that always took them to bed with them. It 

dear old mill. We ground coffee for all was a most excellent idea—it prevented 

who brought it to us, but never exacted their rolling out of hunks or walking 

any “toll.” A pint of grain coffee put while asleep. Another invention to 

into it would come out a half pint of - amuse the prisoners was a ride on “Mor- 
ground coffee. Our customers always of- gan’s mule. ” This one was of wood and 

fered toll, but we refused it and waited did his worst while standing still. He 

until they had left the barracks, when was built after the manner of those used 

we would give that dear old mill a vigor- by carpenters and plasterers and was 

ous shaking and out would come that about fifteen feet high with a very sharp 

other half pint. How 1 did enjoy the “back” that was reached by a ladder. A 

blank looks of astonishment on the faces wag of a Reb, after being hoisted into 

of our patrons as they beheld their di- the saddle, told the guard he would feel 

minished grist as shown up by that inno- more at home if he had a pair of spurs, 

cent old mill! and that Blessed Yankee went off, got 

Early one morning as the flag was two bricks, and tied them to his feet. 
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The scenes of Camp Douglas viewed 
from this late date had so much of the 
ludicrous mixed with the painful that I 
smile oftener than I sigh when 1 think 
of them. 

1 received notice one morning to re¬ 
port at headquarters and found a box of 
clothing there that had been shipped 
from Cincinnati by an old friend of my 
father’s. The provost marshal of Mt. 
Sterling had refused permission to let it 
be shipped from there, though he had 
lived in my father’s family and taught 
our school for two years. Such was the 
bitterness in the border States. The of¬ 
ficial in charge told me that I could have 
all of the articles except a “soldier’s 
knife,” consisting of knife, fork, and 
spoon, a most valuable article for a sol¬ 
dier. I asked him why I could not have 
it, and he replied that he was afraid I 
would “cut” some one. I assured him I 
was at peace with all the world and the 
rest of mankind besides, but he said 
“no. ” Fortunately for me, at this moment 
one of his orderlies came in and spoke 
to him and his attention was taken from 
me and the knife, and in the twinkling 
of an eye I had it in my pocket and was 
off for my barracks. I expected to go to 
the dungeon for this, but the knife was 
worth the risk. 

Much has been written about the 
“great conspiracy” to release the Rebels 
confined in the nation’s Northern pris¬ 
ons. It was perhaps talked about less than 
any other move ever originated with a 
view to consummation. The oath was 
administered to me by a Mr. Waller, 
who, I thought, was a Texan. We went 
under my barracks, and, with my hand 
grasping a Bible, I repeated after him 
the most terrible, blood-curdling oath 
ever concocted by the brain of man. 
Every word seemed branded upon my 
mind with letters of fire, and for weeks 
afterwards I hardly knew who or what I 
was. And yet today I can recall but tew 
of its striking features. If any one has it 
entire, it should be published for the 
benefit of our politicians who wish to 
insert strong, emphatic planks in their 
platforms. Mr. Thomas S. Logwood, 
now of Chicago, says about two 
thousand took this oath in Camp Doug¬ 
las, but my recollection is that the 
number was fifteen hundred, just enough 
to supply the eleven thousand prisoners 
with company officers (the general and 
regimental officers were on the outside). 







A Northern writer has said that the de¬ 
struction of Chicago was the first thing 
to he done after getting out. There is no 
truth in this statement whatever. We 
were to take or destroy munitions of war, 
but private property was not to he 
touched. Had we not gone through In^ 
diana and Ohio with the fairest of re¬ 
cords ever left by an invading army? We 
were not members of the 15 th Army 
Corps, nor had we ever “marched 
through Georgia.” I have seen it stated 
that the outbreak had actually been 
started and that we were fired on by the 
guards. Wrong again. A park of artillery 
was massed within two hundred yards of 
the prison, and it was ready for action 
at all times, but never used. Their guns 
I often saw. 

Mr. Logwood says that Captain 
Shanks was a member of Morgan’s com¬ 
mand. God forbid! Where he got such 
an idea I don’t know. Shanks was in 
Camp Douglas when we arrived there 
and was clerking in the drug department 
of the camp. 1 made his acquaintance 
in a few days after 1 arrived. I met him 
across the counter on business for some 
of my men. He told me he was from 
Texas and had been there some time.. 
As soon as I learned that he was trusted 
by the Federal authorities I resolved to 
get his aid, if possible, in effecting my 
escape. I finally asked him one day if 
there had been an exchange of prisoners 
since he had been there, and he replied 
yes, but that he did not care to go South 
again. From that moment I dropped him 
as I would an adder and seldom saw him 
afterwards. Shanks was the man who 
gave the plot away, and that present¬ 
ment of Colonel Sweet’s is a myth. 

The best account 1 ever had of the 
outside workings of this affair was from 
a lecture 1 heard in Louisville by Gen. 
John B. Castleman. At the time he was 
a colonel in Morgan’s command and was 
in and around Chicago for several 
months. The lecture was before the 
Louisville Confederate Association, 
and, knowing of the inside workings of 
the plot, it was doubly interesting to me. 
The conception of the scheme was wild 
and reckless in the extreme. 

We could not have gone South on 
the railroads in Illinois and were too 
weak and debilitated to walk. When I 
went around on exchange in February, 
1865, and landed from the boat at James 
Landing, on James River, it took me ten 


hours to walk to my camping ground for 
the night, a distance of eleven miles. 

A tew years ago 1 rode out to the Con¬ 
federate Cemetery at Chicago and saw 
the monument that had been erected on 
the grounds. It is a beautiful shaft, and 
all honor to the people of Chicago for 
rearing it. It has warmed the hearts of 
the people of the South and stilled much 
bitterness that once rankled in their 
breasts. All honor to the many Posts of 
the G.A.R. who were so active in build¬ 
ing this monument! I met many of them 
while there and remember with pleasure 


the many courtesies received at their 
hands. 

But as I gazed over that field of the 
dead, as my eyes rested upon the 
thousands and thousands of stones that 
marked the place where rested the ashes 
of some Confederate soldiers, I won¬ 
dered what had caused all of this fearful 
mortality. Before me I saw the 
headstones of five thousand six hundred 
Confederates whose lives went out in 
prison. No fearful epidemic had ever 
raged there. Was it starvation, neglect, 
and cruelty? God alone knows. 
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9346 Bremerton Way 
Gaithersburg, MD 20879 


June 23, 1991 

Kenneth Craft Jr. 

5600 Clinchfield Trial 
Norcross, GA 30092-2029 

Dear Mr. Craft. 

I received your letter of June 18th, 91. I was also doing 
some browsing last Saturday at the MCHS library, and came across 
a book by Sister Mary Louise Donnelly, Imprint s, 1608-1980, 
Hamilton. Allied Families , identifies a Coombes and Stewart family 
as neighbors in Port Tobacco. Pg. 15, shows a Daniel Stewart who 
married Sarah Roby as the father of Sarah Stewart who married John 
Hamilton and Mary Hamilton, a daughter of Alexander and Elizabeth 
Hamilton married John Stewart, son of Daniel Stewart and Sarah 
Roby. In Mary Stewarts will of 1 777, she was late of Prince 
George’s Co. (see page 16), but now of Charles Co., and she names 
sons Henry, George, Walter; daughters Martha, Chloe, Priscilla, and 
grandson James Stewart. There were also Stewart/Combes ties shown, 
as well as many Hamilton/Combes ties, since the book was primarily 
on the Hamiltons! No Lewis. I did not copy pg. 14, which showed 
an inventory of the estate of Alexander Hamilton, 5/15/1731, with 
Richard Combs & Daniel Stewart as appraisers. Witnesses to his 
will were Richard Combs, Tecla Green & Gilbert Canty. The copy 

right page shows Impr i nts , _1608-19 8 0,_ Ha mi lton, Allied Fami lies, 

by Sister Mary Louise Donnelly, PO Box 306, Burke, Va. (C 1980). 

From my research notes, you will see that I did not find much 
on LEWIS in St. Mary’s County. Unfortunately, a lot of original 
records did not survive an 1830’s courthouse fire. However, these 
families were not immobile, so checking Prince George’s Co. is not 
a bad idea, especially if they were related to the mobile Stewart’s 
above. I think that that 1 776 Census of Maryland with William 
Lewis, age 26 and Sarah Lewis, 19 in Prince George’s County is a 
good lead to follow. 

Interestingly, there is another William Lewis owing an Upper 
Marlboro innkeeper a small sum in 1763. (William age 26 would be 
too young) - see notes from Doliante. Unfortunately there appear 
to be no estate records in PG Co. for William Lewis. However it 
looks like it might be worthwhile to check land records. So far 
I’ve spent about 4 hours on this request, and it seems like it 
might be worthwhile to put in 4 more hours. 

Yours truly, 

' r ^^<feJ^ derSSn 



ST MARY’S COUNTY COURT 

Land Commissions, 1804-1847 

Land Records, 1777-1851 CM 903 

(Marriage licenses don’t begin until 1794.) 


So there are quite a few records available If William Lewis 
died in St. Mary’s County. Also Index 1, to the prerogative Court 
Wills and probate records, might be helpful in picking up any 
earlier St. Mary’s County Lewis’s, who may have died intestate and 
not have wills recorded in St. Mary’s County’s early Wills or 
Administration Accounts. 


The earliest Tax Record for St. Mary’s County that I’m finding 
is 1796-1830. (C1710). However Card Index 65, lists a 1783 
Assesment, with Index to Property Owners, which was state wide. 
(Although some counties may be missing). It is worth looking at. 
There is also a 1798 Federal Direct Tax, including St. Mary’s, but 
it is not indexed, and is probably too late. 


I’ll let you know what I find of the above for William Lewis 
and/or Ignatius Combs(Coomes), as soon as completed. This should 
be fairly straight forward. 



Ybu 


^truly, 


Pat Andersen 



#amilg (ConnectUma 

2038 BonnycMtl* Av*. 
LouUvIll*. KY 40208 

5 March 1993 


Mr. Ken Craft 

5600 Clinchfield Trail 

Norcross GA 30092—2029 

Dear Mr. Craft: 

As reported in my letter to you dated 10 December 1992, Ignatius 
Coombs makes his first appearance in the records of Kentucky in 
1813, when he was counted in the tax list of Breckinridge County. 
He does not appear in the Federal Census of Kentucky in 1810, nor 
is his name included in either the 1790 or 1800 "Census" for 
Kentucky, reconstructed from tax lists. Born in 1767, Ignatius 
would have been over age 21 by 1790, and should be included in 
the Census that.year. 

There is no Ignatius Coombs in the 1790 Census of Virginia, 
either, but 'the name does appear in the Maryland Census—in St. 
Mary’s County, where (according to some sources) Sarah Stewart 
was born. This Ignatius is living alone. 

Ignatius does not appear in the 1800 Census of Maryland or North 
Carolina (there is no Census for Virginia for that year). His 
name appears again in 1810,*- in Charles County Maryland. If the 
data entered by the Census enumerator is correct, however, this 
cannot be your Ignatius Coomes, for he is the only male in the 
household (he should have at least two sons still at home) and 
all seven females in the family are over 26 (while Ignatius and 
Sarah should have had younger daughters). On the basis of this 
information, we must assume that the Ignatius Cooms in the 1810 
Census of Charles County Maryland is not your Ignatius. 

The obituaries for Father Walter S. Coomes published in the 
Louisville Catholic Advocate on 30 November 1871 and 
7 December 1871 (copies enclosed) state that Father Coomes was 
born on either 17 February or 19 February 1796 "on^ the south 
branch of the Potomac, Virginia", where his parents had settled. 
This would place Ignatius and Sarah Coomes in Hampshire County, 
Virginia (now West Virginia). The one obituary also states that 
since "there was no priest in that neighborhood, his parents 
carried him, as all othe others of their children, to Maryland in 
order to have them baptised." Presumably Ignatius and Sarah 
would have had to marry in Maryland for the same reason before 
coming to settle on the South Branch of the Potomac circa 1794. 
The site of the children’s baptism (and possibly the parents’ 
marriage as well) should therefore be Allegany County, Maryland. 
Notice that the sketch of Father Coomes’ life (from the 7 
December edition of the Catholic Advocate ) implies that the 
family came straight from Virginia to near Bardstown around 1312 
(when Walter "was about sixteen years old"). This biographical 
sketch (written with detail, apparently by someone who knew 
Father Coomes well) also states that the family moved to near 
Hardinsburg one year later, which agrees exactly with the date 
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(1813) when Ignatius Coerces'' name first appears in the 
Breckinridge County tax lists. Considering this obituary and the 
various Census records together, I am inclined to believe that 
Ignatius and Sarah did not come into Kentucky until after 1810, 
and that the family was still in Maryland or Virginia (or 
possibly North Carolina?) when the 1810 Census was taken, 
but were missed because they relocated during the year, leaving 
one home before the Census was taken there and arriving at their 
new home too late to be counted there either. Your data from 
Mary Catherine Lewis says there was an Ignatius Coomes Sr. and 
Ignatius Coomes Jr. in Hardy CO VA’s 1810 tax list (neither 
name appears in the Census for that year), and I think it likely 
that one of these is " your” Ignatius, Sarah Stewart's second 
husband. Remember that the terms "Jr." and "Sr." were used 
diffently in the 18th and early 19th century than they are today, 
and could be used to distinguish any two older and younger men by 
the same name so that they often referred to uncles and nephews— 
or even cousins—as well as fathers and sons. Neither Ignatuis 
Coomes Sr. or Jr. appears in the 1820 Census of Hardy CO VA, so 
both either died or left the. county between the time of the 1810 
tax list and the 1820 Census. Might these two Hardy CO men in 
the 1810 tax list be (l)Ignatius, the son of Francis Ignatius, 
who soon after appears in Nelson CO KY and (2) "your" Ignatius? 
Another possibility is that the Ignatius Sr. is "yours" and the 
Jr. is his son by. a previous marriaqe . To be counted in the tax 
lists in 1810, Ignatius Jr. would have had to be born no later 
than 1789, and thus would not be the child of Ignatius and Sarah, 
who married after 1790. But remember that Ignatius would have 
been in his mid-twenties when he and Sarah were married, and 
could well have been a widower with a small son (Ignatius Jr.). 
This son of a first marriage would then have been old enough to 
be counted in the tax lists in 1810. This scenario ("your" 
Ignatius as the "Sr." in Hardy CO in 1810 and his son by a first 
marriage as the "Jr.") would help explain Webb's assertion that 
Father Walter Coomes had a brother named Ignatius Jr., especially 
since this older child of a previous marriage would be more 
likely to remain behind when his parents and half-syb1ings 
moved into Kentucky. 

The Ear 1y Records of Hampshire County Virginia , compiled and 
privately published in Wisconsin in 1939 by Clara McCormack Sage 
and Laura Sage Jones, contains the Hampshire CO VA Census for 
1782 and 1734, the index to early deeds for that county, and 
abstracts of early wills. On page 10 of this volume we find that 
on 12 August 1795 David Combs of Nelson County, Kentucky sold 400 
acres on the Little Cacapon to Daniel Fetter of Allegany CO. 

This David, who was living in Nelson CO KY by August of 1795, may 
be the David who is listed in Elias Posten's district in the 1734 
Hampshire CO Census with a household of 6, and/or the David whose 
father Thomas Combs left a will in Hampshire CO dated 17 
September 1791 and probated 13 October 1791. This will names wife 
Martha and nine children as follows: elder son Jonas? Jonathan? 
Mary White (Mrs. Joseph White of Hunterton CO NJ)? David? Daniel? 
Francis? Thomas? Moses? and John. (Moses and John were still 
minors in 1791.) 
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The 1795 deed places David Combs of Nelson CO KY in the immediate 
neighborhood of Ignatius and Sarah Combs in Hampshire CO VA. The 
Little Cacapon is the next watercourse east of the South Branch 
of the Potomac? the two streams running parallel and emptying 
into the Potomac opposite Allegany CO MD. David appears in only 
one Census of Kentucky—the 1790 "Census" reconstructed from tax 
lists, shows that David was counted in Nelson CO on 26 October 
1792. The Nelson CO marriage records show that David Combs and 
Nancy Simpson were married on 15 March 1789 with proof of the 
bride's age being given by John Simpson. David died in Nelson CO 
in 1800 or 1801. His will, written in March 1795 and probated on 
13 January 1801 names wife Anna (Nancy) and two minor children 
(names not given). Thomas Combs was one of the witnesses to the 
will. [WB A p 393 John Simpson served as security for Anna 
Combs' bond to administer David’s estate on 10 May 1801. 
[Executors, Administrators and Guardians Bond Book 1 p 1293 
David appears in the Nelson CO KY tax lists from the first extant 
list (1792) through 1799. He may have been missed in 1800, or 
it's possible that he died before the tax was taken (sometimes as 
late as October) even though his will was not probated until the 
following January. Since David does not appear in the 1782 tax 
list of Hampshire CO VA, he may have just reached his majority in 
time to be counted two years later. If so, we could place his 
birth year at circa 1763, making him roughly a contemporary of 
your Ignatius. If David is the son David named in Thomas’ will 
described above, Ignatius cannot be his brother, since he is not 
named in Thomas' will as one of the nine children. The closest 
possible blood relationship between David and Ignatius would 
therefore be that of first cousins. 


Your information is that Sarah Stewart was born in St. Mary’s 
County Maryland in 1757, and was married to William Lewis by 
about 1780. As your data from Mary Catherine Lewis points out, 
there is no William Lewis listed as head of household in Prince 
George CO (adjoining) in 1790. However, a special Census of that 
county taken 14 years earlier in 1776 did list the household of 
William Lewis age 26 and Sarah age 19. This may very well be 
William and Sarah Stewart Lewis, as Sarah should have been 19 
years old that year. Another household in the county was that of 
John Stewart (25) and Sarah (23)—perhaps a brother of Sarah 
L.evil 5 ? (G.M. Brumbaugh, Mary 1 arid Records; Colonial , Revolutionary? 

County and Church, Vol I_, published 1915.) I have made an index 
search of the St. Mary's CO MD and Prince George’s CO MD records 
available here without finding reference to anyone I can be sure 
is this William and Sarah Lewis, but would encourage a closer, 
more complete examination of records for these two MD counties. 

The information you sent me, quoted from Cook’s Pioneer Lewis 
Fami1ies , says that William and Sarah were married in St. Mary's 
CO MD, but since the date is given as "in late 1770's", I assume 
no marriage record has been found. Thus far, I have been unable 
to find it- in the sources available to me here. 


The 1790 Census (St. Mary's CO MD) shows that Ignatius Combs was 
living alone. Other Combs' in the county that year were 
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Raphael? William (2) and Bennet. Only one of these households 
(one of the Williams) had more than one male over 16? so if your 
Ignatius was in St. Mary’s CO in 1790 he must have been in the 
household of one of the Williams. An Ignatius Combs died in St. 
Mary’s County in 1790 and another in 1791 (unless the 1791 
reference in the index may refer to some further probate matter 
regarding the 1790 will). [ General Index to Wills? St. Mary ’ s 
County Maryland 1633-1900 ? compiled by Margaret R. Hodges? 1938.3 

The 1782 Census of Hampshire CO VA lists a Francis Ignatius Combs? 
in Michael Stump’s district? with 6 whites and 1 slave? and the 
1784 Census lists Thomas Combs in Simon Taylor’s district? with 8 
whites and a slave. There are five Lewis households in the 1782 
Census of Hampshire CO (Amos? George? 2 John’s and Sam) and only 
three (David ? George and John) in 1784. A James Steward Csic3 is 
counted in both years (in Levi Ashbrook’s district in ’82 and in 
Stephen Ruddle’s in 1784) with 9 whites and a slave? and a Joseph 
Steward is there (one individual) in 1784. Francis Ignatius 
Coomes/Combs in Hampshire CO in 1782 (presumably the same who 
appears later in Hardy CO? formed from Hampshire in 1785)? 
appears to be the same who married Charity Wood and moved to 
Nelson CO KY. (We earlier disqualified him as the father of 
v our-Ianatius .) Your family chart from J. Eugene Coomes shows 
this Francis Ignatius to be the brother of a Thomas Coomes 
"living 1783 on ’Green’s Inher itence’ " . This is probably the 
Thomas who died in Hampshire CO in 1791? the father of David? 
making the Nelson CO KY David and the Nelson CO Francis nephew 
and uncle. I find it interesting that Fr. Eugene Coomes’ chart 
contains no information at all about Francis Ignatius’ brother 
Walter. Do you have any further information about him? and have 
you disqualified him as the father of your Ignatius? This Walter 
may have moved to Nelson CO KY? a Walter appears in the records 
there? and in the 1800 "Census". Since this "Census" is merely a 
tax list? we cannot tell Walter’s age or the composition of his 
family from that document? but Fr. Eugene Coomes’ Walter is listed 
on the chart between Francis I. and William? suggesting a birth 
date of circa 1725. 

The Hampshire CO deeds index (see Sage’s Ear 1y Records ) 
shows that a William Stewart bought land from a John Lochart 
in 1772. This is the only Stewart deed indexed. There are 
several Lewis deeds from 1770 to 1790? including two (in 1782 
and 1790) to William Barber Lewis from John Lewis (see enclosed 
photocopy). The lack of Stewart names in this region of the state 
should direct our attention back southward to the St. Mary’s and 
Prince George’s region to try to find more data on Sarah’s 
parents? it appears that her movement into the Hampshire/Hardy 
region was made with her husband only and not with others of the 
Stewart clan. 

When I failed to find any record of Father Walter’s death or 
burial in the Louisville Mortuary Schedules? I checked with the 
Calvalry Cemetery office (which handles records of burial for 
the major Catholic cemeteries in Louisville) and found that 
Father Walter is buried in St. Louis Cemetery. I visited the 
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grave and checked the tombstone to be certain that we had the 
correct date of death. All data on the stone conformed to what 
you have. I then went to the Catholic Advocate and found the 
obituary and biographical sketch. Father Walter is buried very 
near Father Charles Coomes, a grandson of Francis I., about whom 
you may have read in Webb’s sketch of Breckinridge CO KY 
Catho1icism. 

I also attempted to find more information about Sarah Stewart 
Lewis Coomes’ other descendants, in hopes of uncovering more 
information about her through them. I have not succeeded in 
establishing the date or place of death or burial for either 
Thomas W. Lewis or Simon P. Lewis, but I did find a good bit of 
information on Mary Jane Lewis’ husband George K. Greene, who 
enjoyed quite a reputation as a scientist and an eccentric. 

While I see nothing in the enclosed material pertaining to 
Professor Green that will help prove Sarah Stewart’s ancestry, 

I enclose it for your files as you may find it interesting. 

In summary, the evidence suggests to me that your Sarah Stewart 

(1) was counted in the Prince George’s CO MD special census in 
1776, probably newly married, with her husband William Lewis; 

(2) moved with her second husband Ignatius Coomes into the 
Hampshire CO/Hardy CO region of Virginia (now W VA) in the 
early 1790s; 

(3) left Hardy CO after the tax was taken in 1810 but before 
the Census, traveling into KY (perhaps via NC); 

(4) arrived in Nelson CO KY after the tax lists were compiled 
in 181E; and 

(5) moved on down into Breckinridge CO before the tax was taken 
in 1813. 


My examination of the court records for Breckinridge and Nelson 
COs KY (and for surrounding counties including Washington and 
Meade) has failed to produce further evidence of Sarah’s ancestry 
beyond, what you had already collected. My initial review of the 
VA and MD records available to me here has not located a marriage 
record for Sarah Stewart to either of her husbands, nor has it 
produced any land or probate record to identify Sarah’s parents. 
My search of these records has not been exhaustive, however, and 
with your consent I will continue to search for more records for 
the St. Mary’s CO/Prince George’s CO region of MD, Allegany CO 
MD, and Hampshire and Hardy COs in VA. 


Y o u r s t r u 1 y , 

Patricia Lister 


P.S. Please forgive my delay in reporting back to you. The flu 

epidemic struck our family the end of January, put one member 
of the household in the hospital and kept me away from my 
desk until the end of February. 
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CARD FROM KEN CRAFT, JULY 5, 1990 


On the trail of Lewis and Coomes. Spent the day in Hardinsburg 
and Axtel in Breckinridge County at Catholic churches, Cem., 
library and courthouse. Confirmed adjacent land of Thomas 
Lewis and Ann, next to Ignatius Coomes on Tuels Creek. 


This typed note was taped to the back of preceding page 5 


#265 

Lewis, Frederick D. 
Paulina 
Ann E. 


37 VA 
20 KY 
2 fTiDS. 


teacher 


KY 


William L. Lewis <#197 above) 
will, written Feb. 1, 1856 and 
in recorded on p 32 of Book 4. 
sons George D. Lewis, Joseph D. 
daughter Elisabeth D. Lewis. 


died in Hancock CO in I860. His 
pi obated Oct. 22, 1860 is recorded 
The will names wife Anna Lewis, 

Lewis and Frederick D. Lewis and 

aM JO (a*w) 


MD. 


Elisha Lewis (#60 above) also died in 1860. The Census 
mortaiity schedules give his age as 67 and place of birth as 
He died in January of typhoid fever. His will, written on 

fnri n U an ? prc,bated ei 9 ht da VS later names wife Johanna 

r?K ™ ^ ’ wi tnessed by James E. Stone and Green Stinett. 

LThe 1880 Census shows that James E. Stone, attorney, was the 
husband of Katherine who apparently was the daughter of William 
. aithough she was not named in his will. The 1880 Census shows 

i = K ^ V eW15 35 Ja,T,eS StDne ’ 5 sister-in-law, with correct age 
and bn thplaces to be William’s daughter Elizabeth D.3 

It seems to me that you have done an excellent job of researching 

Crnr a ? d for the mDst pa ^ 1 have no argument with 

I rulri h Ce , ! Dn ’ except that I am still not certain that 

I wouid have elected to pursue the VA/MD Lewis family indirectly 

thi ough the Coouies line. Especially in Kentukcy, the Coomes’ hale 
been just as prolific (and just as problematic) as the Lewis’. 

Since you have pretty solid evidence that Sarah and Ignatius came 

search f a lh Y <r T W ; VA> ’ 1 would recD (nmend a more thorough 
D .«! e r H COr ? that county than 1 was able to make from 

p lsh ®^ . eco. ds available to me here, before moving on backward 
presumably into St. Mary’s County. I notice in the Genealogical 
Helpei s Dn ectory of Professional Researchers that a Ms. Connie 

H^dv 0 Ld inChe5te H VA advertises as a researcher specializing in 
Hai d> and surrounding counties. I’m not acquainted with her, but 
an the absence of other contacts, you may want to seek her 

9 ^ddi ess is P.0. Box 611, Winchester VA 22604-0611, 

and her phone number is 703-667-7444. While there are 
exceptions, I believe that it is almost always advantageous to 
have on site examination of the records of interest, done by 
someone who has worked with those records long enough to have 
acquired some insight into the idiosyncrasies of that particular 
archival resource. While you may not be able to find a record of 
the man lage of Sarah and Ignatius, due to the fact that Virqinia 
did not mandate registration of marriages outside the church* 
until a later date, you are more likely to be able to pick up on 

the^nt^T* documents (probate papers, etc.) which might confirm 
the identity of Sarah s first husband. It is very likely that a 
guardian was appointed for her Lewis children, at least briefly, 
e oi e ei mai > iage to Ignatius, and these guardian accounts are 
sometimes so well buried that only a local researcher can find 
them for you. 
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Let me address here one rather narrow concern which your notes 
raised in regard to a specific Census record (for William Lewis) 
but which represents a commonly asked question when reading the 
early Census records for KY. The question regarding place of 
birth was intended to elicit the location hy_ its name at the 
taking of that Census , viz, if the Census enumerator asked the 
question according to instructions (and an accurate answer was 
given), "Virginia" as place of birth signifies that the 
individual was born inside the boundaries of that commonwealth as 
they were drawn at the time the questio n was asked by the enumerator, 
not at the t ime the person was borjn. Anyone born within the 
presentday boundaries of the commonwealth of Kentucky should 
therefore list "Kentucky" as place of birth rather than 
"Virginia". (Of course this entire explanation does not address 
the separate problem of the overall accuracy of the information 
stated on the Census schedules. In general the data is fairly 
accurate considering the methodology used and the latitude we 
must allow for human error in asking Mr. or Mrs. Householder (or 
their children or servants) where and when Grandpa was born! 

Now to finish this (all too lengthy and, I’m afraid, somewhat 
rambling) letter by appending my account of a visit I made 
last spring to the St. Romould Cemetery in Hardinsburg, where 
I examined the tombstones of Ignatius and Sarah Coomes to be 
certain that their birth and death dates had been accurately 
recorded in the published records. The stones had suffered 
moderate deterioration, but could be read as follows: 


Ignatius Coomes 
Sarah Coomes 


Oct 28, 1767 / Mar 25, 1851 
Oct 29, 1757 / May 5, 1850 


A stone on an adjoining grave bore no family name, but was 
identical to the two above stones in appearance, with the same 
kind of stone, similar carving and an identical ornate cross. 
This stone, which was lying flat but was probably at one time 
upright and may have had the family name either on the back or 
on a top piece since detached and lost, read as follows: 

Nancy 

Wife of Hinton 
Born Nov 10, 1790 
Died Sept 26, 1813 




(vra^fta* *• toSww 


Other stones nearby in this cemetery 
Father 

Thomas W. Lewis 
1837-1913 


r „. d , ’ 








Sister 

Elizabeth Lewis 
1866-1885 




% 


. ,, v VTi Z « „ 

W\ 


A-rhi-QjUi 


jJL o 
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Once again* please accept my apologies for the delay in getting 
back to you. I believe your wife’s Brown ancestry may prove to 
be just as interesting (and illustrious, if you will) as the 
Lewis line. I suspect that you may find the families intertwined 
on the eastern side of the mountains as well, and I’m eager to 
pick up on both lines if you decide for me to do so, but will 
await further instructions from you before doing anything else. 

Yours truly, 


Patricia Lister 


S' ‘‘in 
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it 'V^tes-that William was accompanied -to .Maryland.!?* his^othoj-^. 

IffifeSfOnco this Thomas - comes to the New , ? SSgleTr 

4at happened to this brother gjjMt 

lilnlthat same August 31» 177o, lis , . u . ** »m, uilliain land ..this; 

oii'and^ile: Elizabeth, ^ ™ older^tha^. .Willi 

,quite aanier. than 1776. and I*» th# J h wuid £ ot haie,decid.d,to .corns. 
:oi pendence.started in 1 in * n ^ 6ur * / u 1H ' ho i D if. ve knew somethin£>r 
. ,,colonies while a war was going on)^$fS&ikm^'Th^irva^ 
iSarah Stuart, but she also appea s 1775 to 1783. » lt seems Xq » me ttat. '•>-. 

! in the : Revolutionary War,. which lasted from 1775 ,*©.1/ - *y r . £ ^ 

William would have been of:age. yv ' f * £U ? £$f •, 

•pj:-40ov5 ivv : , ■ 1 j v , ... 
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J^JajJHO.Sjnjus of Prince, G.orgo County, K.ryl.nd, does not 'list .n/i 

' {, 'h«di“ * * ““* h0M * K d °“* llst ' two ,Iho».s lovlso. V. 

f y ■ : '' * . £& 

.... Th* .1.800 Census of prince George County, Maryland,' lists. 

ii!*...?®- -. of ' 4 household ; thor «» Is no mention of • William Levis 
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il^^o^lO Cen S us(of sorts) o fjfrrdy County/ 

a Thomas Lowis, an Ignatius Co ernes, Sr., and an Ignatius Coomes,' Jr;V,as^^3}i^v^ r 
followsi - * 

;of ^Virginia'-,* 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO THE 1810 Census of Virginia 
c TAX LIST - HARDY COUNTY - Eastern 


stover 
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' >t« ^Ignatius, Sr. 
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Thomas 

viar.w William 
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ify-ilfl?)™ 00 ™ P ,wi *i (b * o« 78) woul ? h4V# be * n £■***£ - 

(b.^178^) would have been 28 years old. In 1810, Sarah-Stuart,(Lewis)r'Coomef|- . 

I would have been'53 years old. and Tenatius ■ rnnmt. . ii*j .1 j- ‘i^ A 1 ?! •■ 


~.•.‘Tv ^ UJUW uoomes was a widow.vh on she. married .•$*&> ■ 

flgnatius Coomes (who was 10 years her Junior (accoriing to his tombstoneftthS:^' 
Fjdate of his^birth being given as 10-28-1768). We are pretty sure •IJ.af ’illi?*^' 
/u St ^it I>W h S ,y° r<> L tho par * nts of two i boysi-Thomas «fb,n?V8} e'hi’? 

}oS?r V,il 4 i ^ n b0ln ^ our dir * c t-ancestor; ;and twogirlsrWi? tfred’A. 
-(Winnie) (b. 1783)(raarriod Henyy Coomes, a brother of.her'etepfather;-Jlgjjatius.- 
i.Coomos) and Cassandra JCassie)(b. 1790)(married Joshua Coomes. a brother; of .her 
istepfather,' Ignatius Coomes). — *- r ~,- r g i *r — J **-*‘ l 

- -<«4t| W . X i W/ ^> V ai , .V, 1 .-u ..•<**•_. . - . .....^ ,_■■./■ „ n ^ 

ll * I lit _*♦ « . . . _ * - • .... ... „ • 
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Virginia 'to Bardstown, Kentucky, around 1812 andin'th* followlng % 'year.movt!l J toT i 
tbj^yiclhity‘of Hardinsburg, Breckinridge County,^Kentucky/iltCalso^app^arsfiat ^ 


p ••—.— - di ^xb-.BisO' appear so maw 

[Sarah^'Stuart's children born of her union withV;illiaa^'U^alTot^gr«tckiHo^^? 

^*e same tine. I do not know if Willi am vasmarried at'this tinie'^but ■ 
rI [would presume that he was, as in tn* lbiO Haray county,’ Virginia Tax Lists,jjboth 
the and Thomas ar# listed as "heads of households" for -tax 'purposes.■'1‘ ' 

* • ' tzI * »•- •*»?• .i-avv'c’i’xvl-Sl: 

Uncle Paxil's Chart shows that William Lewis (our direct ancestor) was jail 1 


;married to a " 


Davis" by which he had 6 boys' and 2girls,*the oldest 


■being John (your great grandfather;, the 5th child being Felix (our great grand¬ 


father). i qo not Know the year of your groat grandfather* s birth; our records 



v - R-mv 

ft 


show that Felix was born 1817 in Kentucky. Was your great grandfather born- 
: : i in Kentucky or in Virginia and in what year? 
lij'i ' 

Ijjjl. y . v The 1830 Kentucky Census for Breckinridge County lists 
jiiLewis as head of a household, consisting of 6 boys and 2 girls and his vif 
William would havo been about UQ years old at this timo. As I have said i : 4yr \ 
have;not been able to determine exact birthdates of these children, but bh* ;j;5 V: 
number 'of children correspond to Uncle Paul’s chart, • • - ' |'’j& 

Iii. , 


; grandfather born 
.8 one Williaa;t ^fe^ 


Uncle Paul’s notes state that William Lewis (our direct ancestor) was 

married threo timesi first to "_Davis" (believed to have boen known p^-- £l v 

i!J‘;by r '[tho*name of "Tiosee" (a derivative of TeresaT); secondly, to a 
^iiMat^ingly^of which were born two gills; namely. -Kate . and rSar ah-Lewis’): and 
1 ([[thirdly, to a "Widow Groan" of which there were notdildren,.; >c . v ‘ ' 

i '• ••• • — • - . ~ 

Our Great-Great Grandfather William Lewis (son of William and Sarah.:- 

|!i" . ‘ 

K 


m. 




Stuart Lewis (Coomes)) evidently lived to bo in his nineties —96 years old/'&j’i;. 
•if. 1782 is tne correct date of his birth and 1878 is the correct date of .hisf^^'. 
death,*,5 I do not know where he is buried, I have a booklet listing the T cema^: r* 
teries of Breckinridge and Head Counties, Volume I—and no where can I find V. 
a listing for a "William Lewis," ; 


--fi* 

«• 

*V 


I do not 


know the meaning of "belonging to the House of lord Baltimore.*J 


;I would presume that it meant being under the protection of the House of Lord 
i Baltimore, In doing some research on the Calvert Family (Tho House of Lord V 
! Baltimore), I came across a reference to a "Captain Lewis" who was murderod 
|[:.in Maryland in the l600’s, whilo defending the Maryland Settlements from an f. 
^invasion by the Protestant Usurpers from Virginia. In this book (I cannot now 
•j'find my notes—so I will have to return to tho Public Library and'do my research 
again), as I recall, Lord Baltimore in his will mad* provision for tho widows'and 
i.iichildron of these bravo men (one of whom was a "Captain Lewis") who lost thelr jji 
Olives in defending his cause. Perhaps, this "Captain Lewis" Is our anc«stor|£ril 
jj! and thus the reference to the Lewis Family being of the [House of Lord Baitiioor©^— 
,'.’who knows? 

11*1 *• . 
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Ivts 60 glad that 


fyou*ar*' a, descendant 'of 

‘much information as I 


Catherine Ruth showed mo your, letterand to. learn-that— 
"John ^Lewis'* i a brothor'^fFelix'Levis^-l" ami* hoping^Co^ 
tion as I can on tho "Family of'William and *Sarah'Stuirv ' 
Low*s" and to compile this Lewis History for publication or for assembly in soma 
Cjijtyp® of booklot form. Thus, I would bo interested in receiving any information 
I!;you may. have to tho "John Lewis" branch of this Lewis Family. f.;j! .. 

|'l I hope to keep in touch with you and to give you any information tiiat JPLa"’ 
dig * r ’d verify to come degree of accuracy, I an still in the process 


l,i oi digesting my cousin Richard Burke’s notvs, and, if I come across anythingiof 
s.j; interest, I shall most certainly forward it on to you. • IS* '' 

tA ‘ ' 


|| 

i 


Sincerely, 

Mary Catherine Lewis 



!,! cc: Catherine Ruth Lewis 
ccj Richara Burke 

in! • 


i\S 

*•» ■ 

’ ■ I*V 




r .H.' S. Hardy County, Virginia, is now a county in West Virginia. In 1866, i : jE 

1 « Hardy County was divided into anothrr county called Grant County—both Hardy**, * 
;f.*nd.Grant County are a part of WestVirginia. -! v ; 




Ttie following interesting account of lit« l«*iw »«* K ircn to 

°* <0lll * ) b * ’‘Utlngly J«ck*on, Canton, Ohio, in 

•• reUtod to her by her mother, Kate Lewi* Mattingly, timtrr of 
Oil;. father, l.'enry Joaepli Lowia. Koto and K*nry Joaeph ware grand- 
children of tho second Willie* Lewiat 

"There were two Lewla brother*, r iUl^ ami Tho*a«, oho en«o from 
hn«lnnd. They belonged to the Koui® of l.ord Daltinore. MlUw, while 
in England, lud an affair with a *v»id and, *» a reault, hla father dialn- 
herited hi«. Killian declda.l to cuw* to America, and hi* brother, Thomaa, 
enne with bin. Killian worried Sarah Stuart (pr**u*wbly in Maryland). Tha 
Lewia and tahealley famllina, according to Aunt Kate** account, emigrated 
fro* Maryland by covered wagon to Indiana and Illinois <t). on thle trip, 
tbw wagon overturned <*nd wrecked at a river in the Allegheny Mountain*. 
Killian and Tho*.*a were in thla *ove. H 


Oilie reported that Marie Jackson wae very clear am to her nerory of what 
her mother had told her. Marie thought that th® firat husband of Sarah 

£ Ana 4 / i i i i _a ^_a \ _. ___ _ .a ■ ,, . . m . „ 
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- »«.wu^i»v tttub tiiv ur»v i 

Stuart (Willie* Lewis) warn Boat likely burled at AxtgJ.. 
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FICTORIAL 
MAP 



of 

St. (Salary’s Qounty 
oSSlaryland 
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, | Mortal Places of Interest: 

(numbers refer to locations on map on reverse side) 

Places of Interest: 

13- AMISH MARKET, Charlotte Hall. Market days—Wednesday and 
Saturday 

14- ST. MARY’S COUNTY AIRPORT. Hollywood 

15 - PATUXENT NAVAI. AIR STATION AND AIR TEST CENTER. 

Lexington Park 

16- POINT LOOKOUT STATE PARK and SITE OF THE CIVIL 
WAR PRISON FOR CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 

17- ST. MARY S COLLEGE OF MARYLAND. St. Mary's City 

18- ARCHAEOLOG1CAL SITE. St. Mary s City 

10—INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE. Abell's Wharf 

20— ST. MARY'S ACADEMY and LEONARD HALL SCHOOL. 

I .eonardtown 

21— ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE. Newtown. Also sit*- of the Newtown 
Manor house (c 1668). the oldest Catholic Cemetery (1661) in the 
state of Maryland, and St. Francis Xavier Church (present building 
1766), oldest Catholic Church in the English Colonies. 

22— THE MILESTOWN OAK. Milestown. Over 400 years old, 22 feet 
in girth. 

23— CHAPT1CO. a historic river port village established by an act of the 
General Assembly in 1683. Sacked by the British during the war of 
1812. The early eighteenth century Christ Church is located here. 

Other Places of Interest: 

6—A large historical map of St. Mary s County showing some 200 historic 
homes and sites can be obtained at the ST. MARY S HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY headquarters in l.eonardtown. 

Public Boat Ramps: 

16-POINT LOOKOUT STATE PARK. Point Lookout 

24— PINEY POINT, near St. George s Island Bridge 

25— LEONARDTOWN WHARF, Leonardtown 

26— WHITE'S NECK CREEK, Wicomico River 

27— BUSHWOOD WHARF, Wicomico River 

28— CHAPTICO WHARF. Wicomico River 

Campgrounds: 

There are many campgrounds where campsites can be rented. Refer to the 
yellow pages of the local telephone directory. 

Marinas and Commercial Boat Ramps: 

Refer to the local telephone directory. 
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His icist wil] and t&ctz m^ *. i *-- 

September 23, 1646. He devS hiTh^'and 'f 5, “ d P ro b«ed on 
lewel) and certain personalty Thomas Xn t f iantation to Thomas 
goddaughter. TT* residuary estate was be^ut ,led tRot ° f 
His plantation was a leasehold c ^ , to Kobert Sedgrave. 1 

,4 ’ T'T H r S reported that there was an^i^f When ° n J anuar v 
was therefore decreed that his estate * f V of man °nal rent If 

!*?*? Y7T "1° Shew ^ »hvthe Se S La^ h“u ntS Who were 

IP the Lord of the Manor as aforesaid ! j. Land shou H not Escheat 
4 Engla nd in Such Case” 2 ccordmg to the Law and Custome 

Ip" 1 ' Wi “ S ' “» '•Mt 2- Archives, vol. ,0, p. ,3. 



at St. Clements Island. No furX/ y lnen 
umb to an early death she ij recorcJ 1S ava 

■ became'o'bh^erated^ 3 ^ 1, 

Uher 1. folios 19, ,66, Land Office; Archives, voL 3, p, 25 

Josias, Servant 

daToTtbf Skmen^'men'^"' 21 '; 5 ’ 1 

» lo! 12 Portions, including^msdf T 3 y$ “J* 

Kurcrs whom he brought! the 

>* no, on the list so h i? ’ I L The , nam ' 
t. U ls ass umed that he wa 


e two lay members of the SnrW r 
Maryland. He died of 
reprinted in Fun d Publication „T7 

ts't \\ illiam Lewis 

was one of the Adventurers in 1633 a 
intriguing part. He was the ear£ S iev 
nd tn charge of then redemmronetT 
known that a complete Lst of rk? 

“ tanL *-me years later Wft 




The Flowering of the Maryland Palatinate 
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Lewis claimed his 50 acres for time of service.* In a letter to Lord 
Baltimore on April 3, 1638, Father White speaking of the Second Assembly 
stated that ‘William Lewis who is our overseir . . . had more Proxis thajj 
all the rest”. 1 

The first mention of him in the archives was on the opening day of tfit 
General Assembly of January 25, 1637/8, when he appeared as a freehold* 
with a number of proxies. 2 On November 2, 1638, when he declared bfc 
intentions to marry’ Ursula Gifford, he swore that he was not ‘‘precontracted 
to any other woman than Ursula Gifford and no Impediment of r^ . 
sanqunity”. He signed the statement. 8 Inasmuch as after 1640, he w* 
styled Lieutenant William Lewis, it is apparent that he was one of g* 
early officers of the Provincial Militia of the Province. 

He probably left St. Mary’s with Governor Calvert and was in 
when Ingle and Clayborne rode rough shod over the Province, but return^ 
with his wife in 1646. At this time he claimed 100 acres for his tni h* 
wife’s service in the Province, but he neglected to state the time or fttfeatt 
of the service performed which would lead one to believe that it te* 
service in the very early days to Father White and the Jesuits. He 4#. 
proved his rights to 200 acres for his and his wife’s emigration in 
and also rights for transporting six servants and one which he had purg|ggf|j| 
of Mr. Hatton, His Lordship’s Secretary. Furthermore, he proved ***** 
for 2000 acres which had been assigned him by Nathaniel Pope, * 
Appomattacks, Gent., which had been assigned to Pope by M tv 1 
‘‘at her going for England”. 4 

In 1654 Lord Baltimore granted him a manor with court f 
3000 acres in Nanjemov Hundred which was called "Lewis Nad 
but officially patented under the name of Rice Manor. He 
prerogatives but a short time, because he was one of the LowSi^ 
fighting under the standard of the Lord Proprietary, at the hafdg 
Severn, who was condemned and in qq)d blood by th#; 

Puritans to whom Lord Baltimore had given asylum after they 
out of Virginia. 6 

There was apparently no issue, as his manor escheated Ig, 
Proprietary and in 1675 was granted with full baronial fanf«f* py 
Wharton, Esq., who left a distinguished issue. 

Sources: 1. Fund Pub. no. 28, p. 158; 2. Archives, vol. l.pll 
4. Liber ABH, folio 23; 5. See letter of Verhnda Stem 
Narratives of Early Maryland, p. 266. 

* It was stated that Father White imported 26 servants ter lAtl, 
onlv 15 can be proved. 

Rickard Loe 

Richard Loe was one of the servants transported t» 
in 1633, but was a freeholder by the rime of the Second 
of 1637. being a planter of St. Michael's Hundrec 
2, 1639, when John Medley was granted letters of ^ 
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Maryland genealogies 

II b. 1819 Francis Thomas, d. 1845 m. 1844 Sarah Ham 
HI b.1823 Mary Elizabeth, d. 1900. Married Sam’] Black 

is ton. 

IV b. 1828 Wm. Henry d M ■ a t , 

vr , ' Married Josephim 

v biMi r~ dthejwent * Terre ^ 
orace Montgomery Stuart, d. 1899. Marriec 

-“ ar tba Ellen Walraven in 1867. 

'I b ' 1833 George Washington Stuart, d. 1875 

b.1886 Martha Ann, d. 1899. Married Thos. Price 

Of the descendants of Edward Stewart there is no one of the 

beth'stuarf T t ^ J^ P ‘ Frances EIIe “ & Sa ™ b Elisa- 

™‘en star, t n ““ * ™en W,I- 

en Stuart There are, however, a number of sons and their 

StiarJU wtfe 

^hadaiargefami.yandth^res^^ 

In my father’s young manhood the males of the family all 
changed the spelling of their names from Stewart to Stuart 
tecause, one■ member of the family claimed connection with the 
Royal Family of Scotland. The proof of this has been lost bu, 
they must have had some good reason for the stand they took 
to have made the change at all, as they were very plain and 
unassuming people The women of the family refused to make 
the change, so in the cemetery and in the Bible record both 
ways are found, side by side. Mrs. Harper, of Roanoke’, Va 
tells me. under date of Sept. 1, 1914, that she remembers the 
ami y tree and the old Bible, having seen it in her childhood 
ut no records can now be found, except the Bible of mv grand- 
father s,—John Evans Stuart. 

Sarah Elisabeth Stuart. 

Apr. 5, 1917. 
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2038 Bonnycastle Avenue 
Louisvi11e KY 40205-1118 
14 October 1983 


Mr. Ken Craft 

5600 Clinchfield Trail 

Norcross GA 30092-2029 

Dear Mr. Craft: 

Thank you for your patience in waiting for me to get back to you. 
Illness kept me away from my work through all of July and most of 
August, and I’m just now starting to get caught up with my 
correspondence. I will summarize below the results of the search 
I was making when I received your three notebooks of Combs/Lewis 
materials, and then offer recommendations on how to proceed with 
your search based on that material. 

E<ut first let me congratulate you on this very impressive 
collection, especially on the effective way you have imposed 
order on this mass of data, which most people would find 
Line 1assifiab1e. The three volumes you sent me were a pleasure to 
review. As you will have noticed, several pieces of information 
which I passed on to you in earlier reports were already known to 
you through these other sources. With such masses of information 
accumulated, I think you were wise to simply mail me the entire 
collection rather than trying to extract. I will be mailing 
these three notebooks back to you per your instructions in the 
next few days. 

Mow, to report on searching I have done since my last report to 
you. Some will be new (and, I hope, interesting and helpful) 
information, although you will notice some data previously sent 
to you, which I have incorporated for purposes of continuity. 

My chief purpose in this segment of the research has been to 
fill in gaps in your data on the more recent lines (in Jefferson 
CO KY and Floyd CO IN) in order to confirm relationships 
between these lines and those in Hancock, Daviess and surrounding 
counties in KY, and to enlarge our prospects for picking up 
public records and published items (such as obituaries) that 
might add new information about Thomas Lewis’ forebears. 


BIRTH,MARRIAGE AND DEATH RECORDS IN JEFFERSON CO KY AND FLOYD CO 
IN FOR MARY JANE LEWIS AND GEORGE KERNARD GREENE AND THEIR 
CHILDREN 

MARY JANE LEWIS GREENE. Died 19 May 1882, New Albany, IN. 
Obituary in New Albany Ledger 20 May 1882 (p 4 c 3): 

"The estimable wife of Mr. George K. Greene, Market above West 
Second street, died yesterday noon of consumption, aged 40 
years. " 
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Death record "filed with New Albany Health Department j Bk HI p 6, 
qives Louisville KY as place of birth, parents Simon and Marian 
' 51c > Lewis, aqe at time of death 39, cause of death consumption. 
(See enclosed photocopy of published transcript of this record; 
also best obtainable photocopy of Simon P. Lewis and Maria Brown 
marriage certificate, from microfilm copy of original at the 
FiIson Club.) 

Place of burial believed to be Fairview Cemetery in New Albany; 
cemetery i ecoi ds for that year apparently not complete; death 
records for that year do not list place of burial. 

GEORGE KERNARD GREENE Died 19 August 1917 Madison IN. 

Buried at Fairview Cemetery (Plat 12, Range 2, Lot 23, Grave 2); 
no tombstone; buried with his second wife, Elizabeth M. Greene. 

She died 25 April 1910; also no tombstone. George and Elizabeth 
are buried near George’s son Newton A. Greene. 

Obituary in New Albany Weekly Ledger 22 August 1917, p 8 c 4 
[copy sent with earlier report! reads: 

"New Albany Scientist Dies Sunday Morning 
Prof. George K. Greene, of this City, 

An Eminent Geologist of Indiana, 

Dies At An Advanced Age. 

Prof. George K. Greene, one of the foremost geoloqists of the 
state of Indiana and recognized as an authority on the science in 
this country, died Sunday morning at Cairgmont Hospital, at 
Madison, where he had been for the past year. The body arrived 
here this afternoon and funeral services will be held Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock at Kraft’s chapel, East Main street. 

Prof. Greene was 82 years old and was a resident of this city 
for many yeai s. As a geologist he was cal led on numerous 
occasions by the Indiana State Geological Department to assist in 
surveys, and at one time was requested to make a complete 
c ^f it i c<n of Indiana fossils. It is said that this work was 
considered one of the finest of its kind in the country. Prof. 
Greene had in his possession a rare collection of Indiana fossils 
and Indian relics. 

He was the father of Newton A. Greene, former Mayor of New 
Albany, and William A. Greene, of this city. His wife died a 
number of years ago." 

George K. Greene and his second wife Elizabeth appear in the 1900 
and 1910 Census records for Floyd CO IN as follows: 

1900 : p 205 B, New Albany, 129 Market St. 

Green, G.K. b. Nov 1834; 65; married 6 yrs.; KY/MD/TN; geologist. 
Elizabeth Oct 1844; 55; mother g^lN/IN. 

“Mary J. Greene born Feb. 9, 1894 married 
A.P. Fernell on Geb. 5, 1916 
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1910 : p 117 fi, New Albany? 131 Market St. 
#164/191 


Greene? Newton A. 


Greene? Lesa 


McRay? Grace 


head? 41? second marriage? married 10 years? 
born KY? father b. IN, mother b. KY? 
occupation Mayor of New Albany? owns home 
free of mortgage. 

wife? 38; second marriage; mother of 3 child¬ 
ren? 2 living? born Texas? both parents b. 

111ino is. 

servant; 20; single; IN/IN/IN 


129 Market St., #165/192 


Greene? George K. head; 75; second marriage? married 15 years; 

born IN; father b. MD; mother b. TN; 
professor of geology; rents home. 

Elizabeth M. wife; 64; second marriage; no children; b. 

IN; father b. TN; mother b. PA; seamstress. 

This Census enumeration was made on 22 April 1910. Three days 
later? Elizabeth M. Greene died. Her obituary in the 4—26—1910 
edition of the New Albany Daily Ledqer (p 4 c 2) read as follows: 

"Death Is Sudden \\G.(S ' *> 

Mrs. Greene Succumbs to Attack of Acute Indigestion 

Mrs. Elizabeth Greene? wife of Prof. George K. Greene and the 
stepmother of Mayor Newton A. Greene, died at 8:30 o'clock last 
night. Her death? which was wholly unexpected? was due to acute 
indigestion. Mrs. Greene had not been ill until late yesterday 
afternoon and her condition rapidly grew worse until the end came. 

Mrs. Greene was sixty—four years of age and for a number of 
years had lived in this city, where she was highly esteemed by 
all who knew her. She had no children of her own? but she reared 
a family of two sons and three daughters to whom she was as dear 
as though she had been their own mother. They are Mayor Newton A. 
Greene of this city; William A. Greene? of Silver Grove; Mrs. 
Eunice Stocksdale, of Louisville; Mrs. Daisy Pi land of 
Memphis and Mrs. Alma Anderson, of Louisville." 



CHILDREN 


(1) WILLIAM ALEXANDER GREENE married Abbie Troncin,Floyd CO IN*26 
September 1893 <BK 10 p 313). 


1900 Floyd CO IN? New Albany Township 

p 88 B; E.D. 60 sheet 6 line 87 

6 June 1990; Silver Grove; 116 Willard Avenue 


Green, William A. b May 1861; 39; married 7 years; 

b KY/f b KY/m b KY; stationary engineer 
" Abbie A. wife b June 1879 IN/France/France 

Mary J., daughter b Feb 1894; 6; IN/KY/IN . 

EThere is no birth record for Mary J. in Floyd CO IN. D v- / | ' ® ' 

3 ^=e}-o |T I 9 I (o 


rr\ 


i a. i vii 

A.P. 



1910 


CThere is no Soundex for the 1910 Census of Indiana. The New 
Albany Library has prepared an index of Floyd CO for 1910* but 
William is not listed. Also not found in 1910 Soundex for KY. 
Location in 1910 unknown* but.probably IN outside Floyd CO.3 

b.FeMiW w,.A,p. F«.vr»dl feb 

1920 Floyd CO IN 

E.D. 81 sh 5 1 90; 8th & 9th Jan 1920 
1841 Culbertson Ave in New Albany 

Greene, Wm. A. 59 KY/KY/KY stationary engineer 

11 Abbie A. 51 IN/France/France 


William is listed in the Caron Directory of New Albany in the 
1941-42 edition, living with his wife Abbie on Culbertson Ave. 

The 1943 directory lists Abbie as the widow of William A.; she 
appears in the directories through the early ’50s. Exact date of 
death and place of burial for William and Abbie unknown. 

(2)EUNICE GREENE and Edmond Stocksdale married in Floyd CO IN 
on 3 September 1881 (Bk 8 p 246). She and her husband are buried 
in Evergreen Cemetery in Louisville (Section 2, Lot 597). They 
share a tombstone, which reads: 

Stocksdale 

Father Mother 

Edmond H. Eunice M. 

1861-1923 (with Masonic symbol) 1864-1933 

Eunice died in Louisville on 21 July 1933. Her obituary appeared 
in the Courier—Journal the following day (p 2): 

Mrs, Eunice Stocksdale 

Funeral services for Mrs. Eunice Stocksdale, 68 years old, 3205 
Virginia Avenue, who died at 1:15 o’clock Friday morning at the 
City Hospital, will be held at 2 o’clock Sunday afternoon at 
Schoppenhorst’s Funeral Home. Burial will be in Evergreen 
Cemetery. She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Mary Wise; two 
sisters, Mrs. Alma Anderson and Mrs. Daisy Berlin (sic), Willow 
Springs, Mo.; two brothers, Newton Green and William Green, New 
Albany, Ind., and a stepdaughter, Mrs. Eva Harner, with whom she 
made her home." 

In the classified section of the same edition (p 13) appeared the 
following: 

"S tocksdale — Friday, July 21, at 1:15 a.m., Eunice Stocksdale, 
widow of the late Edmond H. Stocksdale. Funeral from 
Schoppenhorst Bros. Funeral Home, 1832 West Market Sunday July 23 
at 2 p.m. Interment in Evergreen Cemetery." 
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(3)NEWTON AUGUSTINE GREENE 


Name of tii st wife and date and place of marriage as yet unknown; 
divorced by June 1900. 


Married second 26 June 1900 Melesia (Lesa) Denton (?) nee Taylor, 
place of marriage unknown (not Floyd CO or Clark CO IN; not 
Jefferson CO or Hancock CO KY). She had two sons by a previous 
marriaqe. 

Newton died 10 January 1938 in a hospital in Louisville KY; death 
recorded KY Vital Statistics; buried Fairview Cemetery, New Albany 
'.Plat 12, Range 3, Lot 14, Grave 4). Two of the graves in this 
lot are vacant; second contains remains of Newton’s daughter Lesa, 
his only known child, who died of diptheria at the age of eight. 
The stones read as follows: 

Newton A. Greene; 1866-1938. 

Lesa M. Daut. of 
N.A. and M.L. Greene 
Apr 19, 1901 
Aug 17, 1909 

[Concluded with a poem signed “Mama”1. 

The Floyd CO birth records show that a child, name not given, was 
born to Glis (Newton’s nickname) Greene and Lesa Taylor on 19 
April 1901. County death records show she died on 17 August 1909. 
The child’s obituary appeared in the August 18, 1909 
edition of the New Albany Daily Ledger (p 4 c 1) as follows: 

"Lesa Greene, the interesting little daughter of Councilman 
Newton A. Greene, died of diptheria early this morning at the 
family residence in Market Street near West First. She was eight 
years of age." 

The August 19th edition of the same newspaper (p 4 c 2) carried 
an account of the funeral, as follows: 

"The funeral of Lesa Greene, the eight year old daughter of 
Councilman Newton A. Greene, who died of diptheria, took place 
this morning from the family residence at West First and Market 
streets and the burial was in Fairview cemetery." 

Newton sued his wife for divorce in 1912, and in Floyd CO IN 
Circuit Court Order Book 17 where the suit was first recorded 
(docket #45234) the defendant’s (Lesa’s) name is given as 
Melisia Green and the suit is ordered removed to Clark CO IN. 

Civil Order Book #77, Clark Circuit Court, p 357 shows that on 5 
December 1912 the Clark Circuit Court accepted court transcripts 
and papers from Floyd Circuit Court, to be considered by the 
Clark Circuit under docket #9911. [The papers were not 
preserved, however, so no details of the suit and no personal or 
genealogical information regarding the principals can be 
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extracted from the public record of this suit in present form.] 

On page 400 of Order Book #77 we find it recorded that on 19 
December 1912, the suite of New A. Greene against Lesa Greene was 
heard as follows: 

"Comes now the plaintiff in person and by Charles W. Schindler 
his attorney, and comes also the defendant by George A. Hester 
her attorney, and the cause being at issue and being submitted to 
the court for trial without the intervention of a jury and the 
Court having heard the evidence and being fully advised in the 
premises, finds for the plaintiff that the material averments of 
his complaint are true and that he is entitled to a decree of 
divorce from the defendant on the grounds alleged in his 
comp 1 aint. 

"It is, therefore, considered and adjudged by the court that 
the bonds of matrimony existing between plaintiff and defendant 
be, and they are hereby dissolved and the plaintiff be and he is 
hereby granted a divorce from the defendant. 

"It is further considered, ordered and adjudged that the 
defendant recover of the plaintiff her costs herein laid out and 
expended." 

Order Book #78 shows that the Clark Circuit subsequently, early 
in 1913, billed Floyd Circuit for $19.00 in costs pertaining to 
this case. Floyd Circuit Court Order Book 18, docket #45957, 
shows that the suit was dismissed from that court at the request 
of the plaintiff. 

Remember that Newton was mayor of the city of New Albany at the 
time of his divorce, having been elected that same year. The New 
Albany papers showed remarkable (or perhaps predictable) 
restraint in reporting this story, and no mention of the divorce 
was found in the New Albany Ledger in October, Novermber or 
December 1912. Journalists across the line in Clark CO were 
somewhat less constrained, perhaps, and the enclosed article from 
the 19 December 1912 edition of the Jeffersonville Evening News 
(page 10) gives us a few of the specifics. An inquiry from 
Ernest F. Greene, a descendant of Lesa’s son George E. whom 
Newton adopted, is on file in the Greene family folder at the New 
Albany Library (copy enclosed). CHe is no longer listed in the 
telephone directory and I am unable to locate him, if he is still 
living.] According to his information, Lesa’s first husband was 
perhaps a Denton, she was from Texas, had two sons George and 
Lloyd, and died in California ca 1926. The New Albany city 
directories for 1905 through 1912 show that both Lloyd Greene and 
George E. Greene worked for Gus Greene in his produce business, 
George as a clerk and Lloyd as a driver. In 1912 Lloyd 
disappears from the directories and probably went to California 
with his mother. George remained in New Albany, is listed in the 
1911-12 directory as a ladderman (fire department) and later 
became a police captain after serving in the Navy. George 
appears in the 1920 Census of Floyd CO IN (E.D. 77 sh 4 1 86) 
in the 800 block of W. Main as follows: 




Lelia " 27 IN 

children: George L. (8), Dallas T. (6) and William G. (3) all 
born IN. 


Floyd CO IN birth records for George and Dallas give the mother's 
name as Lillie Rodgers. 

Newton’s lengthy obituary on front page of New Albany Tribune 
1-11-38 deals mostly with his political career, but says he was 
a native of Hardinsburg KY who came to New Albany as a child. 
Survivors are listed as an adopted son, George E. Greene, former 
New Albany police captain; a brother, William Greene of Floyd CD 
and two sisters, Mrs. Daisy Pieland (sic) of Willow Springs MO 
and Mrs. Alma Anderson of Louisville. 

A small obituary also appeared in the classifed section of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal on 1-12-38 (p 9), as follows: 

Green e- Newton A. Greene, age 71 years, father of George E. 
Greene, passed away at the Kentucky Baptist Hospital, Monday, 
January 10, 1938 at 9:30 p.m. Remains at Kraft Funeral Parlor, 
708 E. Spring Street, New Albany, where funeral services will be 
held Thursday January 13 at 1:30 p.m. Interment in Fairview 
Cemetery. " 

Newton's will, written 2 August 1930 and probated 14 June 1938 is 
recorded in Floyd CO IN Probate Book L p 369. He left his house 
in New Albany to his housekeeper Edna Odle, dividing the 
remainder of his estate between his brother William A. Greene and 
his sisters Alma Crenshaw EsicJ, Eunice Stocksdale and Daisy B. 
F'yland. EThe "Crenshaw" is apparently ^scrivener’s error. ] 

(4) GEORGE CLARENCE GREENE Died 5 August 1882; accidentally 
drowned in Ohio River near New Albany; buried Fairview Cemetery 
according to obituary; cemetery records, apparently incomplete 
for that year, do not list his burial. Death record (copy of 
transcipt enclosed) incomplete. Account of his death appeared 
in New Albany Ledger on 5 August 1882 (photocopy enclosed), 
followed by mention the following day that his body had not been 
found, and finally on 9 August 1882 (p 4 c 2) the following: 

"The body of Geo. Green, the boy drowned at the wharf boat last 
Friday, was found yesterday evening at a point eighteen miles 
below the city, and will be returned here this evening for burial 
in the Northern Burying Ground." EThe Northern Burying Ground was 
later renamed Fairview Cemetery.! 


(5)DAI3Y E<0YD GREENE EDid not have time to find anything new on 
this individual but can pick that up later if you decide you want 
me to do so.! \ tK 





(6)ALMA BELLE GREENE and Edgar Anderson married Floyd CO IN 2 
January 1895 (Bk 10 p 437). Both are buried Evergreen Cemetery 
in Louisville (Sec. 4 Lot 179) but she has no tombstone. Central 
monument Anderson Family ? surrounded by markers with following 
inscriptions: 


George 0. 

1897-1929 

Beloved Husband of 
Ruth E. Anderson 

Dad 

Edgar C. Anderson 
1875-1927 


Alma's obituary appeared in 
1958 (p 8). 


Ruth E. Anderson 
Atwel 1 
1897-1980 


Everett Marcus Key 
June 30? 1920 
June 4, 1992 

Husband of Alma J. Anderson Key 
e Courier-Journal on 23 December 


"Mrs. Alma B. Anderson? 82? died at 3 p.m. yesterday at a food 
shop operated by her daughter?^Mrs. Ruth Anderson Atwell? at 3304 
W. Market. — Js*\ M.JX.JJ-J 

Mrs. Anderson lived at 4218 Michigan Drive. A heart attack 
caused her death? Deputy coroner J. Kennety Murphy said. 

A native of New Albany? Mrs. Anderson was a member of the Order 
of the Eastern Star. 

Other survivors include three grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchi1dren. 

The funeral will be at 1 p.m. tomorrow at Ratterman’s? 2114 W. 
Market. Burial will be in Evergreen Cemetery." 

On the following day the Courier-Journal carried in the 
classified section (p 8) the following: 

"Anderson—Mrs. Alma B. Greene? age 82 years? Monday December 22? 
1958 at 3 p.m. Residence 4218 Michigan Dr. Devoted mother of > K) 
Mrs. Ruth Anderson Atwell; grandmother of Mrs. Mildred Graves? 

Mrs. Alma Jane Key and Mr^. Edgar C. Anderson; also survived by 8 
great-grandchildren. Mrs. Anderson is at Ratterman’s 2114 
W. Market St. where services will be held Wednesday afternoon at 
1 o’clock. Interment in Evergreen Cemetery." 

[While the obituary states that Alma was a native of New Albany 
and your records give Lanesville as her place of birth? the 
distinction is minor since Lanesville is in Floyd CO about ten 
miles outside New Albany.] 

(7)R0BERT GREENE Since this last child of George and Mary Jane was 
born only seven months before his mother died of consumption? and 
since we find no further mention of him in any of the local 
records? we might assume that he probably died before his mother, 
or perhaps shortly afterwards. 
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HIGH MORTALITY AMONG THE ADVENTURERS 

£“^ u r '^ d rav | f d ' he “«l Adamic i, 
(datively few left descendants. It i s known tht ^ ^ three years ’ an < 
psutnably more than it is known but it retUr " ed to England 

*> oay their return passage, whereas the 8entry Wh ° could afforc 

hdh 75 percent of the passenger list was foreedT^ 0 ”" 5 Wh ° Com P rise c 
** time of service had expired If he we and wait until 

#** - usually the case of P a redemptiteTTe h^K funds ’ 

captain in order to earn his return ” d ~ bargain with some 
Ikiieved to have been negligible for the^— T J e , latter condition 
mlf » various diseases characteristic of the J ° nty of them succumbed 

S»iW as one 

that day the profession of a doctor ^ t0 the gentry- 

pracfoner as well as the extractor of tSth of a 

hddtte s“p *Vr *;■ *« redemptioners 

* Sanitation a thc b ^ 

M r with vinegar and aired the hedd f °r they swabbe d all 
«c dan it is known that ™ c l 8 “ fair Weath «- 

ship and those who did sundve ^ aWeSt servants se nt over 
Of proper nourishment that it waT™ S °, Weak . from exposure 
fw a full day’s work. This mav nof 1 ^^ l>efore tbe ) T were 

bur it was certainly true of otherTh ° f the Servan ^ 

tbc civilized nations of the seventh rules of be alth 

•ad practiced. Functional habit ? century were little 
■OH standards, among the rich as^well t” d fiItky ’ acc ording 
bathing on the two vessels w'ere ‘ ^ ^ P °° r ’ and wbde 
N»cnt than standards of pubhc 1 9 a 31 "’ ° Ur an «**>rs 

Ihr usual indisnnQi P 6nCy demand today.* 

« vmnallv t b "‘ wording 

"f *>y SX U ‘ he Chris0 "“ 

.- fo-'do"fegrf n ,heliSthma presUD,abl >' with 

8 Englishman was necessarily heavier 

”^ C SW^ m smed U iat™R e by T f e Ameriran Bar Asso- 
<« batked “ ° ne ° f ~ 
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than what was required in the milder climate of Maryland and Virginia. 
As the Adventurers neared the Caribbean with its tense tropical heat and 
the peculiarities of sudden climatic changes, the average Adventurer mani- 
festedly was not accustomed to it, so it required sometime to adjust himself 
to the sudden transition, particularly when it is believed that one had but 
the heavy outer garments with perhaps a shirt or two for a change. 

Many were stricken during the Christmas celebration which then lasted 
the traditional twelve days to the Feast of the Epiphany, when Father 
White reported that twelve died—two being members of the Romm 
Catholic faith whom he named, but he failed to name the non-Catholicx 

After landing and as summer approached, mortality must have bet* 
extremely high among all classes, especially the servants. The heavy dead 
rate could not be attributed altogether to a state of lowered physiol 
resistance which courted disease, owing to the hardship of the voyage, fat 
they all had ample rest and exercise at the Barbadoes, St. Christopher, m| 
the Colony of Virginia. Yet some failed to survive the rigours of that tnm 
adantic passage, for at times there certainly must have been bad drink 
water and although the food was well salted, it often spoiled during 
latter part of the voyage and which they courageously washed down 
copious draughts of beer. 

Reading contemporary narratives of that period reveal conditions afa 
unbelievable. One seaman writing of his trip to America stated that 
bread was so full of midgets that if you left it on the board [tafcfc} 
would walk. Conditions on some of the ships earning colonists to Vi 
were likewise deplorable. Lady Wyatt, consort of Sir Francis Wyatt, 
who crossed the ocean in 1622 wrote to her sister in England that 
vessel was so infected that she “saw little but throwing folke overbal 
few els are left alive that came in that shipp”. 

The high standards, however, set and maintained by the M 
prevented the almost unbelievable depraved and cannibalistic i 
which existed during the first few years in the Virginia Colony.f 
time did the death toll take such a large number as it did in 
When Newport, Gates and Somers arrived from the Bcrmud* 
just three years after the initial setdement, they found only • 
sixty inhabitants. 

t The inhabitants remaining upon the arrival of Captain ChnMflj** 

1610 told of the "starving time, when it were too vile to say, and «ca«»» 
what we endured; but the occasion was our owne, for want of pnrriam 
and government ... so great was our famine that a Salvage we 0 —; 
sort tooke him againe and eat him, and so did divers one ano cr 
with roots and herbs; And one amongst the rest did kell his wi t 
had eaten part of her before it was knowne, for which bee wai r 
deserved”. Author’s note: With the rivers full of fish and the 
seems no justification for a famine or the barbarous acts of » 
be remembered that the colonists sent over in the beginning t>' 
of the lowest social stratum. 
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Htgh_Mortdi t y Amon g the Adventurers 
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^ The 

inflicted fever which they called^ “ague” a f accust °med in England 

diat day in England. A^ain sL^ub^ ° f 

knew how to treat the malarian infection A n ! , hether T the chirurgeon 
1630 remarked that unseasoned people in Vim, 3 j m Virginia during 
between June and August. ^ ^ glnia died b ^e cats an d dogs 

The winter of 1638 proved a particularly bad one Father WK- 
? L° rd Bahimore of the epidemic stated that "sixteen 

Waters K whiskey] 3 an^ 
b, U,ey who lep, 0U , die,, and absKine/ce ge„S^ 

* Province dnring 

—? -*» ** ~ y e Le? t h'e ? 633 n 4 d Mme “* 

jw others could have been those who arrived later. 33 Adventurers - 

Scuht was one of the preafeef r 

*■ pea test disease or pestilence other thaiT^ 6 " “ **“? day ’ but P erba ps 
it colonists was dvsentery. Bleedinn wa § ue or malaria sustained by 
few. but instead of aiding the patiem casK ° f Wgh 

I* audition. Then contaminated drinking "wmer 1 ' 0 ''’ " ““S' aggravated 
mm diseases, and the excessive consum J- r , Was anotber cause of 
fenm certainly did not help the patient ^ ° *** a ° d Wine durin g 
trefore be said that rfip tw.w , 

■culiar changes in climarn thTh ° f S j Ch hlgb mortality 

>f sanitationfimproper^h*^:' deco™ d*? Ac lack “ 
iter, accompanied by un^dUgSjthZk’ZbSlT™'* 
Mom Than Ten Percent Left Descendants 

Era,?/-? K " — « 

* “ *« ^ible to , d^™te^ SUPPly ° f “ ta * “ 

* *c Seventeen (Sn^emenTf fL V tbe antiquarian is what 

» fiould have d,ed ear l Tn / ^ N ° l tG0 ma "V of the 

«nd Nictls F rfax dmd e e ment ' d ° ^ * a t 

fcw died within a feu k r0U , t f and that the Hon. 

S 1 * b urned to England.^uTi/oAe^did^th 111011135 DorreIL 

if*®' 0 ’ °nlv five— Leonard Pal -re dld ’ tbere 1S no record. 

I*"* Hawlev. and RobS Gree ”. Thomas 

fc^eat^p ° f ‘ he P ™^ rcma ‘ n the 
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h u£Ly lOA^m 

Moses Graham late of the Kingdom of Ireland was buried 30 Oct. 

171 r !f Original register of St. Anne's Parish, Anne Arundel Co., p. 46. 

GRAH Sam E uel Grahame of Charles and St. Mary’s Co., son of "Mr^ Samuel 

, Tenant at Dunsre” was an apprentice to John Briscoe of Chapt . 

Craham , his father in care of “Messrs Muire and Rilsland, 

Writing on July 3 ^ Cross of Glasgow” stated that the people 

Merchts, in the t number of Scothmen round 

here seem all very discreet and there are a great yiyl 

« *“ 1 ’nd^hasMmself a’very^good^education and is connected with the 

gewlaman and has bm « g *«, h „ e and lives a gemeely and comfort- 
best m the country, has a g r hundred veo. . • the winters here 

able as if he has in Scotian { ^ fck at home , but the winter is not 

are very cold more co months” He furthermore cautioned his 

generally longer than two or^ ^ , f ^ ^ 

mamly’marfie^a’daughter of the Piles of Sarum and died in 1787 posseted of 

a considerable estate. 

REF: Chancery, Liber 26, folio 75. 

GRAY U r t nnrlnr, in his will 11 April 1694, men- 

Tohn Westcott apothecary of London, in ms r. 

tinned I bUlIe from his "sis,e7 Mary Gray of Maryland » Vtrgtnta . 

REF: Bond 2S6, Public Record Office, London. 

GREEN Gerard Green, a German Protestant, took the sacrament in St. Anne's 
Church and on September 24, 1765. became a Brtttsh subject. 

REF Prov. Crt Judgements, Liber DD no. 9, folio SO. 

Henrv Green of Talbot Co. in 1674 stated that he was “borne m 
hollandIXthe^ommion^f the States General of the United P™vmc^ 
—’ref: Md. Archives, vol. 2, p. 40S. * 

' Thomas Green, Est,.. one of the G '"' le ”' n f 0, J r aS i7“ 'Rn. 
2d Governor of Maryland, was the second 50110 f Henry VIII 

whose great-grandfather received the Rectory °f^ to Thomas, 

upon the dissolution of the monasteries. ° England. When Lord 

the Adventurer, came to Maryland, buu«um^ baron , he 

Baltimore granted Governor Thomas Green a manor w 

named it “Bobbing” after his ancestoral estat . ^ Pedigress . p . S02; 15^ 

REF VUitathjn'of Kem! The Flowering of the Maryland Palatinate by Newman. 

GREENFlETTr f aI ,cestry R^js^^of Godling^Nottingham- 

£ Wnce George's Co.. August 
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BRECKINRIDGE COUNTY. 


jiX, X ~ AA i 


B reckinridge is one of the counties 

bordering tho Ohio River. It was funn¬ 
ed in 1*790, from a part of Hardin County, 
and named for Hon. John Breckinridge, the 
first of that illustrious family in Kentucky. 

It is bounded on the north by the State of 
Indiana, from which it is separated by the 
Ohio River; on the oast by Moade and Har¬ 
din Counties; on the south by Grayson 
County; on the west by Hancock and Ohio 
Counties, and by the census of 18S0 had a 
population of 17,480. The surface alter¬ 
nates between rich bottom lands, fertile val¬ 
leys, high plains or ‘‘hickory fiats,” and 
hilly regions, poor, rocky and broken. The 
bottoms along the Ohio show some as fine 
farms as are in tho iotate; the valleys ate 
rich blue-grass lands resting on red clay, 
and underlaid with limestone; the hickory 
flatB, as tobacco lands, are unsurpassed in 
the State, while the hilly regions are better 
adapted to fruit than anything else. Along 
the water courses fine timber is found in al¬ 
most endless profusion. Tobacco is the sta¬ 
ple product, the last census showing this to 
be the fifteenth county in the State ns to 
quantity produced. Grain, however, is ex¬ 
tensively growD in Borne sections of the 
county; also considerable attention is.paid . 
to stock raising. The principal streams of 
the county are Clover Creek, Rock Lick, j 
Hardin, North Fork of Rough, Buffalo, Lost 
Run, Dorets, Brushy Fork, Sinking, etc. 
The latter stream is something of a natural 
wonder: Its peculiarity furnishes its name. 
It rises some fifteen miles east of Hardins- 
bur*, and flows in a generally northern di¬ 
rection. Eight or ten milos from its source 
it suddenly sinks into the ground, and for 
an equal distance no trace of it is seen, ex¬ 
cept in extreme high water, when it overflows 
and fills with a roaring torrent the “dry- 
bod,” as it is called. Ton milos, perhaps, 
from whore it Bioks, it breaks out again, 
flows on, a large stream,affording fine water¬ 
power for mills, etc., and omptios into tho Ohio 
at Stophonsport, Five or six miles from its 
mouth is a natural mill-dam, producing what 
is catlod tho “fulls,” and which lias boon 
utilized for mill purposos for, many years. 
Tho Btroam was originally and for somo timo 
known as Hardin’s Crook, but the peculiarity 


qJ/ 


above describod led to its change of name, 
and tho name “Hardin” has been bestowod 
on the little stream that meanders through 
the southwest suburb of HarJinsburg. 

In the northwestern part of the county, 
adjacent to Clovorport, are fine beds of can- 
nol coal. Prior to tho discovery of_ petro¬ 
leum in Pennsylvania, and other regions, it 
was extensively manufactured from this coal. 
A factory was built at Cloverport before the 
civil war, and for sovoral years did a large 
business. But the production of oil, in 
seemingly inexhaustible quantities from 
the bowels of the earth, has rondered this 
process slow and expensive, and the distilla¬ 
tion of oil from cannol coal has long since 
been discontinued here. The coal is being 
rained, however, by an English company, 
and to facilitate transportation a railroad has 
been conscructed from the mines to the river 
at Cloverport. Other minerals exist in the 
county. Lead ore has been found, .but never 
mined to any great extent. The writer re¬ 
members quite an excitement that prevailed 
for a time when he was but a Jad, over the 
reported discovery of silver in tho Rough 
Creek Hills. Four miles south of Clover¬ 
port are the noted, Tar Springs, supposed to 
possess strong modicinal properties, as well 
as many local advantages for a fashionable 
watering place. 

The county, in common with every portion 
of the State, has its caves, knobs and other 
natural wonders. Along Sinking Creek par¬ 
ticularly are a number of caves, some of them 
considerable in extent. Two or three miles 
above Clifton Mills,.on the creek, is what is 
called the “Penitentiary Cave,” one of tho 
most extensive in the county. It has never 
been fully explored, but so far as it has been, 
it is found rich in subterranean magnifi¬ 
cence. Noar Webster is another cave worthy 
of a description. Two or threo hundioa 
yards from the entrance a subterranean 
stream is reached, on the banks of which 
when a cry 

Or shout, or song is raised, wildly hack • 

Come the weird echoes from n thousand rocKs. 
As if unnumbered airy sentinels, 

The gi nii of the. spot, caught up the voice, 
Repeating it in wonder—-u wild maze 
Of spirit-tones, a wilderness of sounds, 
Earih-boru hut all uuearlhly. ^prentie*. 
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A knob or bill ton or twelvo miles cast of 
Hardinsburg, commonly called the “Summer 
Seat,” is quite a peculiar elevation. It is on 
the verge of a level plain, and rises gradu¬ 
ally and with great regularity on all sides to 
an altitude of perhaps 100 feet above the 
general level of tko country. The land 
formerly belonged to Richard Stephens, a 
wealthy land-holder of tho count}', nnd who 
still has descendants living here. Ho con¬ 
ceived the idea of improving it. A light- 
house was to be erected upon its summit, 
whoso friendly light should illumine tho 
streets of Hardinsburg, and for miles and 
miles should guide the wayfaring man on 
bis journey. The structure was begun and 
progressed, not until a confusion of tongues 
occurred among the workmen as at Babel, 
but until a fear seized them that the huge 
mass of stone and mortar was dangerous, 
and they refused to work on it longer, and it 
was abandoned. It was the last wish of 
Mr. Stephens to be buried on the summit of 
this hill, and there the old pioneer, with his 
pioneer wife by his side, sleeps his last 
sleep. 

The pioneer of Breckinridge County was 
Gen. William Hardjn^ a frontiersman of the 
true type. THTs first visit here was made 
in 1780. Together with a few of his 
neighbors, among whom were the Claycombs, 
Brashears, Bruners.Bargers, Hayneses, Rices, 
Jollys, Barrs, Deans, Spencers and others, 
he penetrated the wilderness of Kentucky. 
In the early spring of that year (1780), with 
three companions, the natpes of whom are 
now forgotten, except one, Sinclair, Hardin 
descended the Wabasha (the Shawauese 
name of the Ohio) in search of a suitable 
location for his proposed colony. They ar¬ 
rived at the falls of tho Ohio, where there 
was then a snttlomont, but not liking tho 
Bwnrnpy nature of the country they re nin 
barkod nnd Iloatod down tho beautiful Ohio 
to tho mouth of Sinking Crook, whore they 
landed, with the intention of exploring the 
adjacent country. As it chanced, they dis¬ 
embarked almost in tho midst of a band of 
hostile savages. The Indians allowed them 
to advance some three miles into the country, 
when they divided, one party taking posses¬ 
sion of tho boat, whilo tho other pursued tho 
whites. Tho latter, experienced borderers 
«» they were, had discovered signs of Indians 
and wore on tho alert. They found that they 
Woro pursued by a largely superior body of 
aivages, and realizing tho folly of a light, 
they reHolvod to push on to Hines’ fort, tho 
jwosent site of Elizabethtown. They con- 
tnuod their flight during tho night, guided 


by tho stars, nnd in tho early morning reachod 
a large spring, whoro they stopped to rest 
and slako their thirst From tho description 
they gavo of the spring afterward, it was 
doubtless whoro the town of Big Spring now 
stauds. Hexo they were attacked by the 
savages, and Sinclair killed. The other 
three, led by Hardin, succeeded in escaping, 
and finally reached Hines’ fort. 

Hardin remained at the forts in what is 
now Hardin County until the following 
spring, when, accompanied by Christopher 
Bush and Michael Leonard, lie returned to 
the mouth of Sinking Creek, up which they 
proceeded to “the falls,” where they disem¬ 
barked. It was during a periodical overflow 
of the Ohio, and all tho surrounding country 
was submerged. Hardin cut a “high water 
mark” on a tree, which is said to be still 
discernible. They explored the country in 
a southeasterly direction, and finally reached 
the present site of Hardinsburg, where, 
pleased with the location, Hardin determined 
to establish his colony. There they at once 
commenced the erection of a fort, which soon 
became known on the border as “Hardin’s 
fort.” It was similar to the rude frontier 
forts, or stations, and was constructed of Jogs 
with loopholes to shoot from. This was 
surrounded by a number of cabins, occupied 
by those who had joined Hardin with the 
intention of settling the country, and above 
referred to as “his colony ” Tne whole was 
inclosed by a palisade, oblong in shape, and 
of heavy slabs firmly implanted in the earth, 
rendering it a formidable structure for those 
primitive daya. As the war-cry of the re¬ 
treating savages died awav. along the frontier 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, those hardy 
pioneers came forth from the protecting walls 
of the fort, and, joined by others, made set¬ 
tlements in different parts of tho county. 

Hardinsburg, tho county seat of Breckin¬ 
ridge, is beautifully situated on u table land 
near the center of tho county, and was laid 
out in 1782, by Gen. Hardin, for whom it 
was named. It is small, and its growth has 
been slow, having failed to number a thousand 
inhabitants in its first hundred years. Among 
its early and prominent citizens, many of 
whom the writer still remembers, were Jo¬ 
seph Allen, Capt. Thomas Kincheloe, Rev. 
James Taylor, Philip Lightfoot, Morris 
Honsly. Charles Humbloton, William Fea- 
inan, B. and It. M. Wathun, John McClarly, 
William Morton, Stanley Singleton, Janies 
and Wiiliumson Cox, William Soaton, Frau- 
ciB I’oyton, Joseph Thomas, Thornton Smith, 
Jefferson Jennings nnd Dr S. B. Abel. 
Thoso all sleep with thoir fathers, and when 
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Judge Kincheloe, Col. Alf. Allen, Mr. Vivian 
Daniel, llov. U. 6. Gardner and Squiro Esk- 
ridgo dio, tho “old guard” will have bocomo 
extinct. 

Hardinsburg is a perfect little gem of a 
town, and one of the most circumspect, tom- 
porate and moral placps iu tho State. It is 
well supplied with churches and schools, and 
but needs a railroad to complete its earthly 
happiness. Its court house is one of the 
handsomest in the State, considering the sum 
it cost, and is an ornament to tho town. 

Cloverport is the largest place in the 
county, and is an incorporated city. It is 
situated on the Ohio River, in tho northwest 
part of the county, and is a tine shipping 
point and a place of considerable importance. 
It has a bank, a newspaper, and a number of 
handsome churches and residences. Ste- 
pheusport, named in honor of the old pioneer 
who sleeps on the “Summer Seat,” is on the 
Ohio River, ten miles above Cloverport. 
Other towns, villages and postoffices of the 
county are Hudsonville, Constantine, Custer, 
Bewleyville, Webster, Clifton Mills, Union 
Star, Lodi, Big Spring. Bennettsville, Plant, 
er’s Hall, McDaniel's, Garfield, etc. 

The Hardin family, of whom Gen. Hardin 
was a member, is one of the noted and dis¬ 
tinguished families of Kentucky. The Har- 
dins are of French descent. They came to 
America after the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew, being forced to fly from France on 
account of their Huguenot principles. It is 
claimed by some who profess to be acquainted 
with the Hardin genealogy, that thev are of 
Scotch origin, or Scotch-Irish; and the name 
does appear in Scottish history far back, but 
with nothing definite to indicate the place 
of nativity. The most authentic account of 
the Hardins’ settlement in America is as 
follows: Throe brothers, French Huguenots 
of a pronounced type, about the close of the 
sixteenth or beginning of thesoventeenth cen¬ 
tury, to escape religious persecutions in 
France, fled to Canada. The severity of the 
climate soon compelled them to leave Canada,' 
and they joined tho English colony inVirginia. 
Two of the brothers settled there permanently, 
while the other immigrated to South Carolina. 
From the brothers who remained in Virginia 
descended the Kentucky Hardins. Martin 
Hardin, a lineal doscondant, emigrated from 
Fauquior County, Vu., to Pennsylvania, 
about rfho year 1703. and sottlod on tho Mo- 
nongahola Rivor. Ho had a family of four 
daughters and throo sons, all of whom wore 
born in Virginia. Tho sons woro John. Mar¬ 
tin and William, tho last tho pioneor sot.tlor 
of Brockinridgo County. * Martin died about 


1810, in his ninety-second year. John, for 
whom Hardin County was named, was mur¬ 
dered by tho Indians in 1702, whilo on an 
embassy to thoir country. LSee historical 
sketch of Hardin County.) Lydia Hardin, 
a sister, married Charles \\ickbffe, and was 
tho mother of sorao distinguished men and 
ominent statesmen. Sarah Hardin, another 
sister, married her cousin, Ben Hardin, and 
was the mother of tho great criminal lawyer, 
Ben Hardin. A daughter of John Hardin 
married the Rev. Barnabas McHenry, and 
was the ancestor of a noted family. Many 
distinguished families of Kentucky, among 
whom aro the WicklifTes, Helms, McHonrys, 
Cofers, Ewings, Bufords, Caldwells, Estills, 
Fields, etc., etc., trace their lineage back to 
tho Hardin brothers, who nearly 300 years 
ago fled to tho wilds of America, that unre¬ 
stricted they might enjoy their religious 
opinions. 

Gen. Hardin, the pioneer of Breckinridge, 
as shown, was a Virginian, though brought 
up mostly in Pennsylvania, having removed 
to the latter State with his parents when 
quite young. Upon attaining his manhood 
he married Winifred Holtzclaw. The result 
of this union was eight children, as follows: 
Winney Ann, who married William Comstock, 
of Hardinsburg; Henry Hardin (grandfather 
of the writer), a prominent farmer in the Dry 
Valley, this county, who died about 1835, at 
an advanced age; Malinda, who married \V ill- 
iam Crawford, the brother of Mrs. Jo Allen, 
of Hardinsburg; William, who served several 
terms in the Legislature, Anally moved to 
Frankfort and was postmaster of that city for 
several year's; Elijah, who was killed at 
Houston’s Spring in 1805; Amelia, who mar¬ 
ried Horace Merry; John, who died near 
Brownsville, Penn., in 1S50. and Jehu, who 
died in Hardinsburg some years agd. Gon. 
Hardin’s wifo died, and in ISOS he married 
Susannah McGee. In addition to his own 
children he reared a nephew and niece— 
Dauiel Hardin and Mary, his sister. The 
latter married Ben Hull’,^ the flrst sherifl of 
the county. 

Gen. Hardin was a man of great personal 
courage, bravo as a lion, cool and self-pos¬ 
sessed in the mjdst of danger, and well 
skilled in all the arts of border warfare. Of 
giant stature, and a noted Indian tighter, ho 
bocarno a torror to the savages, and wu» 
known far and near as “Big Bill.” Every 
device and stratagem was practiced bv tho 
Indians to secure Hardin’s scalp, so bitter 
was thoir hatred of him. One morning, p r *V 
paratory to going out on a hunt, ho tired oa 
his gun outside tho stockado and began wip 1 
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iDg it out. An Indian, who had boon lying 
in concealment for tho purposo of getting a 
shot at soino venturesome white, now sprung 
from his covert, aimed his gun at Hardin, 
and tauntingly exclaimed: ‘‘Ugh! Big Bill.” 
Tho pauso was fatal to the savage; Hardin 
knocked his gun nsido, and with his own gnu 
•clubbed out the Indian’s brains. But ho did 
not always escape scathless. Ho was several 
times wounded. Once, in a skirmish with 
the savages, ho was shot through both thighs 
and his horse killed under him. The In¬ 
dians thought he was killed, too, and re¬ 
ported in their towns that “Big Bill” was 
dead. "When he recovered ana was again 
seen by them their superstitious fears got 
the better of them, and they fled panic- 
stricken, believing they were pursued by 
“ old Hardin’s ghost.” Once, while stand¬ 
ing picket over those who were at work in 
the field near his own fort, he was tired upon 
by Indians and severely wounded, and his 
life probably saved by a brave and intrepid 
girl named Sallie McDonald, who was one 
that had been assisting in planting corn in 
the field, and bravely assisted him to the fort 
after the others had fled. The following is 
an account of a battle that is of some inter¬ 
est in the history of this county: 

Soon .after Gen. Hardin had erected a station in 
the present county of Breckinridge, intelligence was 
received that the Indians were building a town on 
Saline Creek, in the present State of Illinois. Har¬ 
din, not well pleased that the savages should estab¬ 
lish themselves in such close proximity to bis little 
settlement, determined to dislodge them. He soon 
had collected around him a force of eighty picked 
men. ttie hardiest and boldest of those noted hunt¬ 
ers whose lives were passed in a continual round of 
perilous adventure. When this force reached the 
vicinity of the Lick they discovered Indian signs, 
and approaching the town cautiously they found it 
in possession of three warriors, who had been left 
to guard the camp. Hardin ordered his men to fire 
on them, which they did. killing two. The third 
attempted to make his escape, hut was shot down 
as he run. He succeeded, however, in regaining Ids 
feet, and ran fifty yards, leaped up a perpendi; ular 
bank six feet high, and fell dead. In the meantime 
Hardin, correctly supposing that the main hotly of 
the Indians were out on a hunting expedition and 
would shortly return, made imm-diate preparation 
for battle. He accordingly selected a place where 
a few ncrcs of timbered land were surrounded on 
all sides by the prairie. Here lie posted his men 
with orders to conceal themselves behind the trees, 
and reserve their tire until the Indians should ap¬ 
proach within twenty-five yards. Soon after the 
little hand had taken their position they discovered 
the Indians rapidly approaching on their trail, and 
Bumtiering apparently between eighty and 100 men. 

, “ en H!lVi . l g<i'‘ had arrived within 100 yards of 
the position of the Kentuckians, one of the men. in 
B'" Impatience to begin the battle, forgot the order 
tt i <: ' ,ni,| uinder, and tired his gnu. Immediately 
Indians charged, and the fight, commenced in 
,?:rV At the first tire Gen. Hardin was shot 
ough the thighs.. Without resigning his com- 

* ni1 ' however, or yielding to the pain of the 


wound, he sal down on a large log. and during the. 
whole action continued to encourage his men. and 
give forth his orders with as much coolness, 
promptitude and self-possession as if engaged in the 
most ordinary avocation. This more than Spartan 
firmness and resolution was not anything very re¬ 
markable in the early history of Kentucky. Ev- ry 
battle-field furnished many examples of similar her¬ 
oism. The iron men of those times scent, indeed, 
to have been horn insensible to fear and impregna¬ 
ble to pain. The coolness, courage and unyielding 
determination of Hardin in this trying situation, 
no doubt, contributed greatly to the success of the 
day. After a severe conflict, in which some thirty 
of the s ivagcs fcll. th -y were finally repulsed. The 
loss of the whites in killed and wounded was very 
considerable. During the action the parties were 
frequently engaged hand to hand. 

This battle was never reported, through 
some inadvertence, to the General Govern¬ 
ment, and it seems to have escaped the no¬ 
tice of the historians of early times in Ken¬ 
tucky, though it was unquestionably one of 
the most fiercely contested battles (consider¬ 
ing the numbers engaged), ever fought in 
the West. 

Such was Gen. Hardin, the pioneer of 
Breckinridge County, and the founder of 
Hardinsburg, one of the oldest towns io Ken¬ 
tucky. He owned a great deal of land at 
one time in the present counties of Breckin¬ 
ridge, Hardiu, Meade, Grayson, Ohio and 
Hancock, but his house was burned, and by 
this accident his deeds and patents were 
mostly destroyed. Thus he lost much of the 
lands lie was entitled .to, and which right¬ 
fully belong to his descendants, many of 
whom still live in the county and State. His 
house, which he rebuilt, stood on the bluff 
overlooking Hardin’s Creek in the southern 
pari of the town, and until within the last 
decade or two was a well known land mark 
But the old hero and pioneer, the compeer 
of Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, sleeps 
in an obscure and neglected grave. Men 
somotimos aehidvo recognition nnd fame, ns 
Enoch .Ardon did, after death; but Gen. 
Hardin livod out tho measure of his days, 
died arid rests in a grave unmarked even by 
a rude bowlder, while his fast receding mum- 
dry remains unhonored and unsung. He de¬ 
serves better than this; he deserves better 
than this from us, for he, and those of his 
kind, wrought for us a rich and enduring 
legacy in the noblest civilization tho world 
has ever known. 


ABNER ADKISSON was born December 
17, 1818, in this county, and is the third 
son of Satnuol and Mary (Perrin) Adkisson— 
the formor a son of Elias Adkisson, of Vir¬ 
ginia, and tho latter a daughter of William 
Perrin, also a Virginian, and a soldier in 




ORIGIN OF THE STEWARTS AND CORRECT 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE NAME 


F the many stories concerning the ancestral origin of the Royal Stewarts, per¬ 
haps, the most romantic and fantastic centers around the claim that through 
the female line the dynasty of Scotland was older than that of England. It 
is related that Bisset, an emissary of Scotland to the Papal Court in 1301, 
appeared before Pope Boniface VIII in support of Scottish independence telling the re- 
v ' markable story of the Egyptian Princess Scota who, he claimed, was the Progenitress of 

the Scota Pictish Kings. This Scota was the daughter of Pharaoh -who w 7 as drowned in 
the Red Sea, and is said to have married Gathelus, a son of Cecrops, King of Athens, 
with whom she and others fled from Egypt to Spain to escape the plagues in the former 
country. From Spain they later set sail and landed in Ireland from which country they 
afterwards went over to Scotland, bringing with them the Coronation Stone of Scone. 

Another interesting story is that the Stewart line has been traced back to King 
Solomon and David. At the time of the second Jubilee of Queen Victoria a chart was 
prepared by an English clergyman showing the descent of the royal family from Judah. 
It traces their lineage through the house of Stewart back to Robert the second, and carries 
both the paternal and maternal lines of the first Stewart king, through Kenneth MacAlpine, 
to Fergus MacEarca. The line is then carried further back through Ferquahad, the son 
of Angus the Prolific, to Tea Tephi, the daughter of Zedekiah, who married Heremon 
the ancestor of the ancient Irish and Scottish kings. From Zedekiah the line is traced 
through the kings of Judah to the wise King Solomon, son of David. 

Historians agree that the royal race of Stewarts, Stuarts, can boast a line of un¬ 
broken ancestry equalled by few 7 families w 7 ho have occupied the thrones of Europe. The 
direct male line of the elder branch of the Stew T arts continued upon the throne of Scotland 
in unbroken succession from father to son dow r n to James the fifth w 7 ho v 7 as succeeded by 
his daughter, Mary Queen of Scots. Her son, James the sixth of Scotland, also became 
James the first of England w 7 hen the tv 7 o countries w 7 ere united in 1603. One fact, there¬ 
fore, stands out clearly, that is, the House of Stewart, Stuart, provided a race of Scottish 
- kings who occupied the throne of Scotland for more than tw 7 o hundred years, 1371-1603, 

ami that of England for more than one hundred years, 1603-1714, and from w 7 hom the 
present dynasty of England is descended. The first of such kings was Robert Stew 7 art, 
crowned King Robert II on March 27, 1371. He was the son of Walter Stewart, sixth 
i.ord High Steward of Scotland, by his wife, the Princess Marjory, daughter of King 
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1850 Indiana Census 




Green, George, 


2 Geo. Green 


Geo Green or Greene 


Vanderburgh 472 - Center- Evans¬ 
ville-Jane, Mary A., Patsy 

Robert, Theodocia, Wm. (3) 

Wm. J. 

Spencer - 069 - Rockport (across 
Ohio next to Perry) 

Henry A., Matilda, Margaret 


Jefferson, 010- Madison, not 
far from Scottsburg. 

Edward, Frederic, Hesikeah, 

Isacc, James, James W., John-3 
John Wesley, Jonah, Louisa, 

Margaret, Michael, Oliver H., 

Peter, Wm., Stephen 

Harrison- 342- 352- next to 
Louisville- 

Jesse, John, James-2, Lucy, 

Mary W, Matilda 

Clark -165- Jefferson 

Edward, Elizabeth-3, Frank, , ^ 

James, Jane, Minta, Nancy A., a X ^ 
Richard, Priscilla,Greene, a 
Richard Greene, Wm. Greene \J 



1850 Indiana Mortality Schedule 
Clark Co. Monroe Tp Pi 42 

Wm. C. Greene, 47, male, married, born ^ rmer 

born 1803, died accidently falling timber. 


182 Q_Index CiarEo-rlndcr 

Clark Co., Ind. 


Geo. Greene 


Indiana I860 Census Index 

Geo. Green, a,e 58, born PA., Co.S Tw., Jac) 
• PP 655 


& Seymour , 
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Floyd E e6ly indi ana Marriages 
1803 - 1860 

Burchett, John, to Catherine Lewis, Sept. 22, 1857 
Burchett, John, to Fanny Patton, June 14, 1860 
1850 Ky. Census 

Crooks, James, Jeff 021 (m. Sarah 1849) 

McClure, David, Gray, 002 vv \ ..(< a v ' v tC 

v a 

I860 Census, Ky. 

-GeoKves-,—-ieffwrtr iusy Ne Ison- Co t——B ard s t own 
Lewis, Thomas W., Meade Co. K187- Concordia P O 
1830- Ky. 




JL w I k'il ) 


Simon P. Lewis , Jeff 029 
Kentucky 1860 West 




Boyd, Alexadner, Hancock Co. Ky 1028 




McClure, David, Grayson, Ky369 Litchfield 

McClure, David, Grayson, Ky 381 Millerstown 

Greene, Chas. Daviess Co. Ky 678 Owensboro 

Greene, Jos., Daviess Co. Ky 605 " 

Greene, Rob " 805 

Green, Wm. Grayson, Ky 461 Canlyville 
Green, Wm., Meade, Ky 511 Brandenburg 
Green, Geo., Jeff - Ky 007 Louisville 
Green, Geo., Jeff - Ky 675 " 

Green, James, Grayson, Ky 460 Mayfield 
* . ^ Green, Jame^^Bff ftfffaj . no -burg 594 Hardinsburg 

Green, Henry, Breck 627 Hardinsburg 
Green, C. C., Daviess 960 Owensboro 
Green, E. L. Jeff 355 Louisville 
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Now let me go back a generation to Mary Jane’s parents? Simon P. 
Lewis and Maria P. Brown. One of your notes inquired as to why 
Simon’s name appeared as "Samuel" in the Jefferson CO KY marriage 
register. As you will see (if indeed you can see anything on 
this badly faded document) from the enclosed copy? the name was 
entered as Samuel on the bond as well? but the signature clearly 
says Simon. My guess is that the scriviner who filled out the 
bond papers at the clerk’s office was not acquainted with Simon 
and absentmindedly wrote "Samuel" instead. The registry entries 
were copied at some later date from the collected loose bonds? 
and the error on this bond was transferred to the register. 

While one cannot make too much of my assumption that Simon was 
not acquainted with the folks at the clerk’s office, I find it 
interesting that his name does not appear in the 1831 or 1833 tax 
lists for Jefferson CO KY. (The 1832 list was lost.) He also is 
not in Otis’ 1832 Louisville city directory (the earliest in 
existence)? but does appear? as you know? in the later 
directories. He is listed in Jegli’s for 1845 as Simon P. Lewis? 
carpenter? over 12 Preston? in the 1848 Caron with same 
occupation at corner of Washington and Floyd and also in Jegli’s 
1848-49 at that address as "patternmaker" (related to carpentry); 
in the 1851-52 Jegli’s he is Simon Lewis carpenter on the south 
east corner of Floyd and Washington. LSee enclosed map of city 
from 1832 directory.] 


It is my theory that Simon learned his carpenter’s trade from 
Scott P. Brown? who is listed in the 1832 directory as a 
carpenter located on the north side of Walnut between Floyd and 
Preston (within a few blocks of where Simon later appears). It 
is also my theory that the carpenter Scott P. Brown is the same 
Scott Brown who served as bondsman for the marriage of Maria F'. 
Brown and Simon P. Lewis in 1832; that Scott was probably either 
the brother or the son of Maria’s father William; that said 
William was the same William Brown who is listed in the 1832 
directory as a cooper and partner in the cooperage firm of 
Anderson and Brown located on 6th street between Water and Main 
(on the riverbank? some ten blocks or so from carpenters Scott P. 
Brown and Simon P. Lewis); and that said father William Brown is 
the same who appears on page 3 of district 1 in the 1833 tax list 
of Jefferson CD KY? in the city, five names down from Scott P. 
Brown (the only Scott Brown listing in the tax list). This 
William is taxed for 13 slaves but no land, which is not 
consistent with farming but quite consistent with certain forms 
of manufacturing (such as cooperage). 


The 1830 Census of Jefferson CO KY contains no listing for Simon 
Lewis or Scott Brown? but there are several William Browns and a 
William Lewis. The William Lewis has several males of an age to 
be Simon? and each of three William Browns has at least one 



female the 
a 1 so seven 
but 


correct age to be 
wills recorded in 
none early enough 


A f 


Mariah. No help there. There are 
Jefferson CO under the name William 
to be Maria’s father. 
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The William and Scott P. Brown in Louisville in 1832 are very < 
likely blood relatives of the Scott Brown who came to Franklin 
CO KY from VA in the late 1700s and died near Frankfort in 1342. 
(See L.F. Johnson’s History of Frank 1in County Kentucky ? 1912? 
p 115) This Franklin CO Scott Brown left wife Lucy and children 
F'atsey Green? Effiah Daniel? Scott? Balinda Dillon? Harrison? 
Levina Henry? Ruthy McPharin? Ann Mari ah and Reuben M. Brown. 
(Franklin CO Wills Book 2 p 137.) Son Scott? who is buried in 
the Frankfort Cemetery? was born in 1316 and died in 1891? and 
was a General in the Civil War. Son Reuben M. became a judge? 
and married Edna Mayhall. They are also buried in Frankfort 
Cemetery? and his stone gives dates Mar. 15? 1822—May 24? 1895. 

Son Harrison and his wife Martha Henry are buried nearby? his 
dates are June 25? 1809 — July 22? 1886. This family included a 

William Brown Sr. who died in Franklin CO in 1816 leaving wife 
Elizabeth and 11 children: George? John? William? Daniel? 

Stephen? Jesse? Benjamin? Polly? Betsy? Sally Bailey and Nancy 
Bailey? as well as granddaughter Jane Brown. (WB B p 282.) 

Another Franklin CO Brown? Jesse? died prior to September 1815 
when his land was divided between his widow and other heirs named 
as Preston? James? Robert? Leven? Joseph? Sally? John? Jesse and 
William Brown. 

The most famous Franklin CO KY Brown was John Brown? Kentucky’s 
first U.S. senator. He was born in 1757 in Staunton VA? the son 
of F;ev. John Brown and Margaret Preston? and died in Franklin CO 
in 1837. His brother Samuel was a physician who taught at 
Trans/y1vania during the first two decades of the 18th century 
and died in Alabama in 1830. Senator John Brown’s two sons? 
Orlando and Mason? gained fame as newspaper editor and jurist 
respectively. The roots of this family are in both Maryland and 
Virginia? and you will notice the proud re-use of the Preston 
name through the generations. Clf I were pressed to conjecture? I 
would make a wild guess that Maria P. Brown and her husband 
Simon P. Lewis shared some of the same grandparents and the same 
middle name.3 _ 

Notice the marriage of one of these Franklin CO Scott Browns to a 
Mayhall. Now look at the will of William Brown recorded in 
Hancock CO KY’s Will Book 3, p 224. Written June 30? 1854 and 
probated the following August? the will names wife Frances and 
"heirs" George. W., Joel Asbury, Elias C.? William Morris and 
Lewis Scott Brown; also heirs of deceased son John Brown? James 
Brown, Elizabeth McFerson, Rhoda Voils, Harriet Brown and Mary 
Ann Brown? daughters Martha Ann, Sarah Juda? Susan Frances Brown; 
and youngest son Charles S. Brown. Witnessed by Richard G. Jett? 
Jabez Corley and W. D. Mayhall. 

In Hancock CO-^we also find? in the 1860 Census (the first Census 
in which Mary (?nn-tewis George K. Greene appear together, in that 
county) an interesting geographic distribution of Lewis’ and 
Browns’. In Hawesville? where George and Mary Jane Greene are 
counted as household #857? we find the following: 
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#847 H.C. Brown, 33, saddler, b KY 
E. 33 f. 

Charles 13, Mary 10, W.H. (m) 6 and S.T. (m) 3 all b KY 
next door: 

#848 A. Lewis, 40, silversmith, KY [cousin Augustine] 

E. " 36 [his wife Elizabeth! 


We should try to discover through other Census records and court 
records who H.C.Brown is. His age could correspond to that of 
the youngest male listed in the household of William Brown in 
Jefferson CO in the 1830 Census. 

You will notice that Augustine and Elizabeth Lewis have no 
children listed in their household in 1860, while the 1850 Census 
shows them with two children, Alice J. and Cincinnatus, age 6 and 
5 respectively. If these were their own children (the Census for 
1850 does not specify), we must assume that this couple lost both 
children within ten years (not at uncommon experience in that 
disease-ridden era). 


While we’re talking about the Hancock CO branch of the family, 
let’s note the following Census entries for future reference: 


1850 Hancock CO 
#60 

Lewis, Elisha 53 

Johanna 40 

Lysle 17 

Ludlow 14 

John 11 

Joseph 6 

Preston 3 

Cate 1 

#61 

Lewis, Augustine 31 

" Elizabeth 37 

“ Alice J. 6 

" Cincinnatus 5 


MD 

VA 

VA 

VA 

VA 

LA 

LA 

LA 


cooper 


0 


t 

VA 


KY cabinetmaker 




#197 

Lewis, 

Wm L. 73 


VA 

II 

Nancy 67 


MD 

II 

Eli zabeth D. 

33 

KY 

#198 

Lewis, 

Joseph D. 

31 

KY 

II 

Mi ldred 

19 

II 

II 

James H. 

4 i 

(nos. 
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^Jo. s -+K ev* a ~+y p h o \ i HQ 1VwC w ** 4 '* ^ ^ _ 

SimohUWve In/main f 


#36: 

Lewis, Francis D. 43 VA physician 

[in household of Mrs. Elizabeth Greathouse! 
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Ewing, Warren B. 

c. 1840 --1876, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Warren B. Ewing was a very excellent silversmith. He was born 
in Bourbon Co. where he spent the early years of his life. 

In the early 1840s he came to Shelbyville where he worked for 
his brother-in-law, J. S. Sharrard, an established Silversmith. 
Warren B. Ewing was a well educated man, played the flute and 
was an accomplished violinist. The Shelby County Record of 
Oct. 12, 1917 says in part "That he was disappointed in love 
and just threw himself away is evidenced by a poem, written 
by himself just twenty years before his death . 

Sharrard & Ewing 

Warren B. Ewing came to Shelbyville from Paris (Ky.) to join 
his brother-in-law James S. Sharrard in the silversmithing 
business. Both men were silversmiths. It has not been determine 
how long the partnership endured. 

In 1847 his shop in Shelbyville was located opposite the Post 
Office on Main Street. 
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Evans, 


Reese 


Ewing, George B. 


fkese Evans, native of Wales, arrived in Kentucky sometime 
Ute in 1851 or early in 1852 and established a jewelry busi- 
jess. Reese Evans moved to Cincinnati sometime prior to 
;g55 and worked for Duhme & Co., but returned to 
Covington in 1859 and re-established his own business, 
feese Evans appeared in the 1860 census for Covington, 
Kenton County, as a watchmaker, age 52, with $300 in 
personal assets. His wife Ann (42) and children Mary (19), 
Reese (17) and Ann (9) were all born in Wales. His two 
Younger children, William (8) and Ivan (5) were born in Ohio 
ind Kentucky respectively. 

By the time of the 1870 census in Covington, the two girls 
Mary and Ann had apparently gotten married as they were 
no longer listed in the household. The eldest son, Reese Jr. 
had also left home. William Evans (age 18) apparently 
named for his uncle William R. Evans was credited with 
being a jeweler’s apprentice, most likely in his father’s em¬ 
ploy. The youngest son Ivan was still living at home. Appar¬ 
ently he too learned the jeweler’s trade, for an I.J. Evans, 
manufacturing jeweler, was advertising in Covington in 
1891 through 1897. 

Hodgeman’s Kentucky State Directory Traveler’s and 
Shipper’s Guide for 1870-71 carried the following listing: 
R.C. Evans, Silversmith & Jeweler, 608 Madison, 

Covington." 


Evans, William R. 

William R. Evans, the younger brother of Reese Evans, was 
Usted in the 1844 Cincinnati directory as a silversmith lo- 
rated on Main between 3rd and 4th. He apparently moved to 
Kentucky prior to 1850, for the census of that year placed 
in Covington as a watchmaker, age 30, with $2000 in 
property. Both he and his wife Elizabeth (age 24) were na- 
b\es of Wales. Two children, Miles (age 2, b. Ohio) and Reese 
1, b. Kentucky), were listed in the household, indicating 
“jat William Evans must have moved to Covington in 1849. 

e I860 census for Covington indicated that William Evans 
* l that time had $400 in property, and $1500 in personal 
* s ^ ts - Listed in the household were Miles (now 13), Alice (6) 
Susan (4 months). No mention was made of his son 
fading to the assumption he may have died in child- 
• Mary Reese (age 19) was also listed, but it is presumed 
^was actually Reese Evans’ daughter. 

6 Cincinnati Directory listed William R. Evans 
jjj er heading "Watches, Clocks, Jewelry,” and located 
111 on the west side of Scott between 5th and 6th in 
Vln gton, Kentucky. 



The 1850 census for Shelby County listed George B. Ewing, 
silversmith, age 17, a native of Kentucky. What, if any, 
relationship existed between George B. and Warren B. 
Ewing is unknown. At the time of the 1850 census, Edmund 
and Caroline Wilkerson and their infant son were living in 
the spme residence with George B. Ewing. 


Ewing, Warren B. 


Warren B. Ewing was born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, 
and was the son of P.B. Ewing. (P.B. Ewing, Warren’s father, 
was residing in Fayette County when his daughter Em¬ 
meline married J.S. Sharrard in 1836. He died sometime 
prior to 1849, as he was referred to as the "late P.B. Ewing of 
Shelby County” when his daughter Caroline married. He is 
buried in the Sharrard plot in Grove Hill Cemetery, Shel- 
byville. This was a removal and reburial) (See Bib. Ref. 
No.12.) 

Warren B. Ewing settled in Shelbyville in the 1840’s and 
went into business with his brother-in-law J.S. Sharrard. He 
advertised as a gold and silver smith in Hawes’ Kentucky 
State Gazeteer and Business Directory for 1859-60. In the 
1860 census for Shelby County, Post Office Simpsonville, 
W.B. Ewing was listed as a jeweler, age 37. Also listed in the 
residence was A.B. Reeder, Watchmaker, age 18, native of 
Ohio. Both men were boarding with the family of J. Baker. 

Of his personal life we have scattered bits of information 
which appeared in the October 12, 1917, issue of the Shelby 
County Record. It stated that ", . . he was disappointed in 
love and just threw himself away as evidenced by a poem, 
written by himself, just twenty years before his death. ...” 
He played the flute, was an accomplished violinist, and was 
described in Barr’s manuscript: 

As a silversmith, Warren B. Ewing became known as the finest 
in Kentucky and many of our older families take pride in the 
handsome silver spoons that were forged out and polished by 
hand by Warren B. Ewing. He worked only when he deemed it 
absolutely necessary and no man ever took more pride in his 
dog, gun and fishing tackle than he did. 

It is doubtful that W.B. Ewing was ever the "finest sil¬ 
versmith in Kentucky,” though his spoons evidence compe¬ 
tence as an artisan. Fielding Ballard (See Bib. Ref. No. 12) 
stated that while still a boy he knew Warren Ewing in 
Shelbyville and that: 

... in my fathers family there were many pieces of silver, 
especially spoons, both tea and tablespoons, which were in daily 
use and because of our acquaintance with Mr. Ewing and the 
excellence of the silver, we were very appreciative ... all that I 
_ have of the work of Mr. Ewing is a pair of tweezers which we re 
made from two silver half dollars which my father had given me- 

and whlch 1 saw Mr - Ewing melt and fashion into this pair of 
tweezers which are about three inches long. 

Warren B. Ewing died March 17, 1876, a pauper. 




Lewis, — 

The 1850 census for Louisville lists a — Lewis, silversmith, 
age 34, native of Poland. A diligent search of the city direc¬ 
tories does not reveal a "Lewis” to fit the above description, 
so his first name remains a mystery. 

Lewis, Augustine 

The 1860 census for Hawesville, Hancock County, placed 
Augustine Lewis there as a silversmith, age 41, with $2000 
in real estate, and $1000 in personal assets. Both he and his 
wife (name illegible, age 36) were natives of Kentucky. Ap¬ 
parently he worked in Hawesville prior to 1860, as he was 
advertising as a jeweler in the 1859-60 edition of Hawes’ 
Kentucky State Gazeteer & Business Directory. 


Bradley, clerk,” this set of information was probably 
gathered at C.C. Lewis’ business location, and likely from a 
personal interview. The set of information gathered in 
Owingsville, since it does not give a variety of birth locations 
for the children, etc., was probably "filled in” by the census- 
taker. The above dichotomy of facts amply illustrates the 
caution that must be used in accepting census, or indeed 
other historical, handwritten records, as dogma. 

Lewis, G. 

The 1860 census for Owensboro listed G. Lewis, watch¬ 
maker, age 26, with $500 in assets, native of Pennsylvania. 
His wife (name illegible, 23) was also a native of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, but their daughter M.E. (age 2) had been born in 
Maryland, indicating that G. Lewis may have worked there 
before locating in Kentucky. 


Lewis, C.C. 

The following information was found in Silversmiths of 
Virginia (See Bib. Ref. No. 45, page 176J: 

C.C. Lewis, clock and watchmaker, located in Staunton [Vir¬ 
ginia] in 1844. His shop was two doors north of Benjamin Craw¬ 
ford's store, and the first above Robert Cowan’s bookstore. He 
continued to advertise watches and clocks, and on January 28, 
1847, brass clocks at Cheaspside No. 4. The latest of his adver¬ 
tisements which we have found was on April 29, 1847. 

C.C. Lewis apparently left Staunton, Virginia, sometime 
after 1847, and relocated in Kentucky, for the following 
entry appeared in the 1860 census for North Middletown, 
Bourbon County (census dated June 23, 1860): 

C.C. Lewis, silversmith, age 37, $500 assets, born Virginia; 
Anne E., 34, b.Kentucky; W.C.C., 15, b.Va.; Maggie, 12, b.Va.; 
Nannie, 10, b.Va.; Charles, 8, b.Ky.; Kate, 5, b.Ky.; Andrew, 3; 
b.Ky; Mary, 2/12, b.Ky.; John Bradley, 19, clerk, b.Ky. 

The following entry for the same family, dated June 24, 
I860 (the day after the above information was gathered), was 
found in the census records for Owingsville, Bath County, 
1860: 

C.C. Lewis, silversmith, age 46, $1000 assets, b.Virginia; 
Elizabeth, 30, b.Ky.; William, 16, b.Ky.; Margaret, 12, b.Ky.; 
Nanny, 11, b.Ky.; Charles, 9, b.Ky.; Kate, 7, b.Ky.; Andrew, 4, 
b.Ky.; Mary, 1/12, b.Ky. 

From the above entries, it is a simple matter to note the 
discrepancies in information which was gathered just one 
day apart, obviously by two separate censustakers. It was not 
an uncommon practice for a censustaker to fill information 
ln for a family, rather than actually gathering the facts in 
Person if they felt he (or she) knew the family well enough. 
Since the listing for North Middletown contained a "John 


Lewis, G.K. 

The 1870 census for Williamstown, Grant County, listed 
G.K. Lewis, silversmith, age 20, native of Virginia. He 
boarded at a local hotel. 


Lichten, Adolph 

The Louisville Directory of 1855 listed the firm of Steinau 
and Lichten, dealers in jewelry on the northwest corner of 
Main and Fifth, but the directory failed to tell whether it was 
Adolph or Morris Lichten who was a partner with Abraham 
Steinau in this venture. Presumably it would have been the 
elder brother Adolph. By the time of the 1859 city directory, 
the firm name had changed to Steinau, Lichten & Co. and 
was composed of both Adolph and Morris Lichten, and Abra- 


A. LICHTBX. M. LICHTEX. 

A. LICHTEN Ac 331*0. 

IMPORTERS AXD WHOLESALE DEALERS IS 

CIGARS, TOBACCO, 

Jim WB2T3ES. 

No. 219 Fifth Street, between Main and Market, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

*yCash paid for Ginseng, Beeswax. Feathers, Dried Fruit, and Country Produce 
Generally. 


Louisville City Directory 1864-65 
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t freen . Hary_ Jane _, D. 0,D_._0 5/19/1882. 

KOOK NO.: HI PARE NO.: 6 RACE: Unite 
SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Consumption 
DATE FILED: 00/.>1/1Bo5 MART.STAT.: Married 

j PLACE OF DEATH: Mew Albany, Indiana 

ATTENDING PHY: E. C. Knvefel. M.D.. New AT ban' 

OCCUPATION: 

BIRTHPLACE: Lou ^! lie. K^ntn. •- 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 37 ,0 ; 


J n d i an a 


u* V 


V. 


FATHER: 


:-imon Low's 


MOTHER: Marian Lewis 


. N ellie _ D, O.D,j_. $5/09/1888 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 115 RACE: While AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 21 das . 

SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Suffocation, accidental 
DATE FILED: 05/10/1788 MART.STAT.: Infant 
PLACE OF DEATH: Hew Albany. lid.ana 

ATTENDING PHY: W. L. Star-. lew Albany. Indiana 

OCCUPATION: 

BIRTHPLACE: Indiana 

FATHER: Not Listed MOTHER: Not Listed 




| (rtenwood , D ell a 8.0.D. : 12/26/1 SB?_ 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 131 RACE: White 
El SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Consumption 

DATE FILED: 01/01/108? MART.STAT.: Sinole 
PLACE OF DEATH: New Albany. Indian,. 

ATTENDING PHY: J. L. Stewart. M. o. . Hew Albany. Indiana 

OCCUPATION: None 
BIRTHPLACE: M c-' w A i b ^ n v*, I r. * J i a r * 

FATHER: W. Greenwood MOTHER: J. Haverlv 


AGE; AT TIME OF DEATH: 26 


t! ; 

£ f mood, _Ju 1 i a A. __ D. O. D. ; . 07/06/1883 

BOOK NO.: Hi" PAGE NO.: 26 RACE: White 
SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Tube»rula^- consumption 
DATE FILED: 07/10/1683 MART.STAT.: Married 
PLACE OF DEATH: New Albany. Indiana 
j, ATTENDING PHY: Urn. A. Clapp, F.b. . Mew Albany, Indiana 

J - OCCUPATION: 

5 BIRTHPLACE: Felicity. Ohio 

FATHER: M. C. Hardy MOTHER: Eliza Hardy 


■ 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 47 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 73 


^km»ood. Millicent. _ D.jO.D.j 12/25/J88J_ 

;• BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 59 RACE: White 
SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Uremia acute 
DATE FILED: 12/31/1334 MART.STAT.: Widow 
PLACE OF DEATH: New Albany. Indiana 
H ATTENDING PHY: J. L. Stewart. M.D., New Albany. Indiana 

OCCUPATION: Housekeeper 
BIRTHPLACE: Cape May. New Jersey 

FATHER: John Stittman MOTHER: Abicail Stittnan 


fnn, H. E. 


D.O.D. : 01/04/1886 

PAGE NO.: 83 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 


BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 83 RACE: White 
| SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Pulmonary consumption 
DATE FILED: 01/12/1886 MART.STAT.: Married 
PLACE OF DEATH: New Albany, Indiana 

ATTENDING F’HY: E. P. Easley, M.D., Hew Albany. Indiana 

r OCCUPATION: House keocinn 
J BIRTHPLACE: Indiana 

I FATHER: ‘ Mar-in Rar-ott MOTHER: Elizabeth Philips 






AXTEL CEMETERY 


John Lewis b 3/31/1801, d 1/9/1875 

Mary Lou Lewis b 3/7/1835, d 6/27/1883, wife :>f W^R. Lewis 
Nancy Wheatley b 5/28/1817, d 11/9/1861, wife of Felix Lewii 


Isaac J. Lewis b 12/5/1844, d 3/5/1936 

J. V. lewis 8/20/1874, d 15/20/1917 
wife Emma J. 2/8/1890, d 4/9/1961 

Joce Lewis 4/1/1851, d 1/20/1920 


CL 0 t> / r? t> P /vi iv* £ it 
MT C *1 e l o (= M 


a to n* 

Parmelia A. Lewis b 10/13/1845, d 5/24/1904 


David J.Lewis 6/18/1A30, d 2/24/ 1874 
• Ann Luis, consort of Thomas W. LeA+fe_J ^ 11/1 0/1 786 , d 10/30/1823 
Francis Coomes b 11/1/1826, d 5/26/ l 88 l Ln<(**-</ l&ujiS 


jy 

*0 L 0 


Amamda Coomes b 12/4/1857, d 11/2^/1875 
L. E. Wheatley b 3/16/1825, d 2 / 18/1878 ^ 

Ignatius Wheatley b 4/29/1821, d 5/21/1881 

Elizabeth H. Wheatley b 7/1/1830, d 9/21/1888 

--------~ ---: / 

Kariah Wheatley b 8/12/1815, d 3/30/1892 

Mary E, b 8/15/1830, d 6/6/1883 wife of Austin A. Wheatley 
ST. ROSE, CL0VERP0RT 


i « 

'cr 




jo lK' 


Cornelius Burke b 1808, d 1905 

/ 

Helen Connelly Burke b 1827, d r/i /1915 j 

/j 

Daniel Friel b Oct LS£7(Ireland), d 3/29/1898 „ 

s,s-r£a. o* Woee*-* (L-Alg* 

Mary Friel b 1828(Ireland), d 9/5/1899, djuulrttn -uf Ja«f |toH>gy 

John H. Jones b 5/7/1860, d 9/14/1933 } 

Catherine Burk(e) Jones b 2/12/1857, d 3/17/1925 


Burke, Jeremiah!. 12/24/1543, 1/7/1906 y 

Hannah (wife) 8 / 3 /I 849 , 1/17/33 // 

Burke, C.N. 4/26/1874, 3 / 24/1917 

Burke, Patrick;son of A.J. & J.M. Burk 9/24/07, 6/22/08 
Burke, Michael P. son of J.T. & M.A. 6/12/1899, 11/8/1909 

Caley, James 9/5/1826, 2/19/1891 

Caley, Joft<i J. 10/1/1854, 10/21/1900 
Lemastus, Joseph 1891, 1941 Lucy 1-892, 1938 
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—74— 94 Anderson, George R. ( s i jr, . ) ; bd . El i s lift Anderson. L.A B . 1 0- ?. 4- ]. 5 33 

Hall, Mahala C.; parent Kezia Hall, c • in • w. 10-2 3- 1 8 32 , M.10- 25-1 832 
vet. Elisha And or son. E, Knox 



94 Curry, Hugh; bd. Reuben V'• Moore. 

Blue, Mary Ann; l.a.; f. Gilbert Blue. 


L.A B.10-25-1832 
M.10-25-1832 

Eli N•Sawtel1 


94 Athey, Samuel VI • ; bd. Vim. Steward. 

Steward, Susan; f. sd. Wm. Stoward,c•in.p . 



L e yi i s , 
B r ov/n, 


Simon P. (Samuel in Re g * ) ; bd. S c ott Brown. 
Maria P.; f. Vim. Brown, c. 


94 Woodruff, Stephen(X); bd.Jacob Uorton; 
wt. Alex H. Pope, D.C. 

Orr, Eliza; vzid., husband dec. 

94 Wise, Jacob; m. Elizabeth Wise, c.p.; 
b d. J a me s ’>!. T h omp cor.. 

Russell, Haney; l.c.p.; f. Levi liussoll* 


S4 1'ayhell . Sanu(e)l (H.) - ( s i g. ) ( giv en as May- 
hall); bd. John Maynard. 

Mackey, Ellen; l.e.p.; f. Thomas Mackey. 


L.A B.10-27-1932 
M.1C-JO-1832 
Edw. Stevenson 

L.A B.l0-27-1832 
M.10-28-1832 
G. W.Ashbridge 

L.A B. 10-28-1832 
M.10-28-1332 
J.H.Overstreet 

E.10-31-1932 


L.A B. 10-31-1832 
M.12- 1-1832 
Edw. Stevenson 




94 Shannon, Patrick. L.I.ll- 1-1832 

Thrust on, Sarah D.; f. Thos . T7» Thru? ton, dec. M.ll- 1-1332 

Robt.A.Abell 


95 Christopher, John; bd. John Ritchie. 

Dovjdle, Frances Ann; f. Collin Dovrdlc, c.p. 
(bride A f. given as Dowd all i_n R o r .) 

(f . • s c.p. by T hom as Ritchie j. 1 ! 

(f.*s c.p.by ~o oiTri uitchie in boncl.) 


B.ll- 1-1832 

(M.11-4-1032 by J.H.Over- 
( street in P.eg . ,but I 
(thirlc refers to next 
(marriage ) 


95 McCumber, George(x); bd. A.rchifcald Sparks. 
Row, Alr.yra; m. Thursa Row, wid., c.p. 


L.A 3.11- 3-1832 
M.ll- 4-1832 
J.H.Overstreet 


95 Oliver, Fountain(X); bd. Jam(os) Oliver (X ) $ 

Smith, Hannah: f, Daniel Smith,e.in.w.11-3-1332, 
for himself and wife; s-m. Mary Smith. 


L.A B.ll- 7-1852 
M.±1-15-1032 
B. Allan 


95 Kapsl, Peter K.(sig.); bd. Daniel Bishop. 
McKeown, Delilah K.j f. John McKeown,dec.; 
s-f. sd. Dar.icl Bishop, c.in.n. 


L.A B.11-10-1332 
M. 11-11-1832 
l^ichaol) Millar 


95 Smith, Alfred G. L•I•11-10*13v- 

Coons, Rebecca; m. Nancy Coons,c.p.by William Pittman. V.ll-11-1332 

Dan’l. C.Banks 


95 Murry, Patrick (sig.) (given as Murray); 
bd. Charles Montague. 

Agon, Bridget; wid. of Trthur Age.n, doc. 


L.A B.11-10-1332 
M. 11-10-1832 
Robt.A,Aboll 


95 Montgomery, Felix(X);bd.Isaac 1 carson. 

Pearson, Maria; f. sd. Isaac Pearson, e.in.p. 


L.A 


R o b e r 


B.11-12-1332 
M.11-15-1332 
t Gailbreath 
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Grocn 

Frank 

Mary Ott 

Leon ? Taylor 

F 

W 

Dec 15 

1901 

H- 2 

21 

Groen C— 

Gus 

M 

v; 

Aprl 19 

1901 

CH- 7 

27 

Greon Chas E 

Jamos E 

M Chastain 

U 

w 

Nov 12 

1890 

CH- 4 

22 

Groon Margaret A 

Vfm S 

Kate Ealy 

F 

XI 

May 23 

1890 

CH- 4 

10 

Groen Frank C 

Frank 

Anna Hodden 

M 

w 

Aprl 30 

1886 

CH- 2 

12 

Groon 

Phil 


F 

XI 

Oot 8 

1898 

H- 1 

26 

Green Ruth A 

Wm A 

Anna Koefner 

F 

XI 

June 14 

1893 

CH- 5 

23 

Groen 

Frank 

-.Ott 

F 

w 

Aug 15 

1904 

H- 3 

10 

Groon 

Jessie 

Kate Hawk 

F 

w 

Oot 26 

1686 

CH- 2 

20 

Greon Martha G 

Stephen 

B McCreary 

F 

XI 

June 9 

1910 

CH-10 

70 

Greon Mary E 

Fi-ank 

Mary Ott 

F 

XI 

Dec 6 

1910 

CH-10 

90 

Grcono Dallas T 

George E 

Lillio Rodger; 

sM 

w 

Feb 17 

1913 

CH-11 

55 

Groono George L 

Goorgo E 

Lillio RodgcrsM 

YV 

Nov 7 

1911 

CH-11 

15 

Greening 

Henry 

Sophia Kohlor 

M 

XI 

Aprl 30 1910 

H- 5 

22 

Greenwood 

Charles 

E Chamberlain 

F 

XI 

July 5 

1889 

CH- 3 

40 

Grocnwood Katie B 

Charles 

E Chamberlin 

F 

XI 

Mar 21 

1887 

CH- 2 

32 

Greenaway 

James B 

Sarah Slider 

U 

XI 

Dec 9 

1882 

CH- 1 

17 

Grocnaway 

Ed gar 

Bertha Babey 

F 

XI 

Aprl 21 

1902 

CH- 7 

34 

Groonaway 

Edgar 

Bertha Babey 

F 

V I 

Aprl 21 

1902 

II- 2 

26 

Gregg 

James 

Emma Roynolds 

F 

XI 

Aug 2 

1886 

CH- 2 

18 

Grogg Margaret L 

’.Valter M 

C M Spitzer 

F 

XI 

Oct 26 

1915 

H- 5 

91 

Gregg Chari os . 

James 

Emma Roynolds 

M 

XI 

Aprl 28 1882 

CH- 1 

1 

Grogoir© 

John 

Mary Duffey 

M 

w 

Deo 15 

1883 

CH- 1 

53 

Grogoirc John D 

John 

Minnie Duffy 

U 

XI 

Nov 23 

1885 

CH- 2 

2 

Gregory 

Goorgo 

Julia Murdook 

F 

c 

Sept 18 

1888 

CH- 3 

22 

Groifo Uamio 

Kerman 

C Gravins 

F 

w 

Mar 26 

1896 

CH- 6 

23 

Groife Margrotto 

Herman H 

C Gnavin 

F 

XI 

Mar 17 

1894 

CH- 6 

1 

Greifo Marmio 

Herman 

C Gravinuss 

F 

XI 

Mar 26 

1896 

H- 1 

3 

Grendideor Annie B 

Foter 

Annie Knibbs 

F 

w 

Aprl 26 

1886 

CH- 2 

11 

Grorer Mary J 

V/m A 

Abbio Losson 

F 

XI 

Feb 9 

1894 

CH- 5 

37 

Gresham 

Daniel P 

E Newman 

F 

XI 

Nov 4 

1883 

CH- 1 

50 

Grosham Franklin 3 

Grover C 

E L SohoonoverM 

XI 

July 11 

1916 

CH-12 

62 

Gresham Edw C 

Homer 

Vina Kihg 

U 

XI 

Deo 28 

1919 

CH-13 

67 

Grosham 

Raymond 

— ^essing 

F 

XI 

Gan 18 

1906 

H- 3 

34 

Gresham Mildred J 

Bonj I 

Mildred SheerorF W 

Deo 1 

1919 

H- 6 

31 

Gresham 

Raymond 

-f Haysing 

F 

XI 

a 

ov 8 

1899 

H- 1 

37 

Gresham Farrol I 

Walter J 

Ellen Reeves 

• F 

XI 

Nov 13 

1911 

CE-11 

16 

Gtwsham Donald G 

Honor 

Vina King 

M 

XI 

Oct 2 

1918 

CH-13 

18 








Green,_Elizabeth _/). O.D.,: __Q4/07/1897 

BOOK NO.: Hi PAGE NO.: lOt PACE: White AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 

SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Acute bronchitis 
DATE FILED: 0A/09/1-587 MART.STAT.: Widow 
PLACE OF DEATH: Mew Albany. Indiana 

ATTENDING PHY: C. F - Cook, M.D.. Mew Albany. fndiara 

OCCUPATION: Mot Lifted 
BIRTHPLACE: New York 

FATHER: Hot Listed MOTHER: Not Listed 


: ) GreentJBeorge _ D_. 0. D.j 08/05/1882 

BOOK NO.: Hi PAGE NO.: 11 RACE: White 
SEX: II CAUSE OF DEATH: Accidental drown j no 
DATE FILED: 08/05/1882 MART.STAT.: Child' 
PLACE OF DEATH: Not Listed 
ATTENDING PHY: J. Stewart, t 1 .D. 

OCCUPATION: 

BIRTHPLACE: Not Listed 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 


FATHER: Not Listed 


MOTHER: Not Listed 


Gree n, G eorae N. _ D . O. D . 06. 07/ 1887 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 104 RACE: White AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 

SEX: M CAUSE OF DEATH: Burns from steam 
DATE FILED: 06/08/1837 MART.STAT.: Married 
| PLACE OF DEATH: Hev Albany. Indiana 

ATTENDING PHY: E. P. F_aslov. il.D., Mew Albany. Indiana 

OCCUPATION: R.R. onnmeer 
BIRTHPLACE: Bo-ton. Mass, 

FATHER: Mot Listed MOTHER: Hot Listed * 

'I Green,_H. _ D,0.D.j _jM /07/1 B8?_ 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 133 RACE: Colored AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 

* SEX: M CAUSE OF DEATH: Paralysis 

r DATE FILED: 02/07/1589 MART.STAT.: Marneo 

PLACE OF DEATH: Floyd Co.. Indiana 

ATTENDING PHY: W. A. Burney. il.D., New Albany, Indiana 

L OCCUPATION: laborer 

BIRTHPLACE: New Albany. Indiana 

FATHER: Not Listed MOTHER: Not Listed 

fit,; 

" km<-H*ZaeJ _ D.O .D .s 1 1/26 /1883 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 17 RACE: Wnte AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 

jjf! SEX: F CAUSE OF DEATH: Old am? and hip disease 

DATE FILED: 01/01/1883 MART.STAT.: Married 

|| PLACE OF DEATH: Floyd Co., Indiana 

p r : ATTENDING PHY: W. L. Starr. M.D.. New Albany. Indiana 

OCCUPATION: 

& BIRTHPLACE: Kentucky 

t FATHER: Not Listed MOTHER: Met Listed 


Irten*. James _ D.O.D.j _ 12/30/1882\ 

BOOK NO.: HI PAGE NO.: 17 RACE: White AGE 

SEX: M CAUSE OF DEATH: Old Aeo 
DATE FILED: 01/01/1883 MART.STAT.: Married 
( PLACE OF DEATH: Floyd Co.. Indiana 

ATTENDING PHY: W. L. Starr. il.D., New Albany, Indian; 

Ijj' OCCUPATION: 
f BIRTHPLACE: Kentucky 
FATHER: Not Listed 


AGE AT TIME OF DEATH: 


MOTHFR: Nol Listed 
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RUTH YOUNGKIN 
1017 S. NEWTON #F 
SPRINGFIELD, MO 65807 






1850 FEDERAL C ENSUS OF BRECKINRIDGE CO. ,KY. *' 

LEWIS, THOMAS W. W& AGE 72 ' BORN VIRGINIA 
/ & 0 ' 1 -'--A GE 48 KENTUCKY 

l %10 AGE 20 
l9>vb AGE 17 
1&3£T AGE 15 
l82(? AGE 14 

1036 AGE 12 


# 203- 


LEWIS, MARY 
LEWIS, DAVEY 


Uptc^r 

■ ■ ^ «»s 

0 





LEWIS, HENRY 
LEWIS, MARIA 
LEWIS, LUC/ 
LEWIS, THOMAS 


BORN KENTUCKY 
BORN KENTUCKY 
BORN KENTUCKY 
BORN KENTUCKY 
BORN KENTUCKY 



1860 FEDERAL CENSUS OF MEADE CO.,KENTUCKY * 

#124- ke± L cA^ 

LEWIS, THOMAS W. 117*1 AGE 81 BORN MARYLAND (NOTE ABOVE READS VA.) 

LEWIS, POLLY l“7^9 AGE BORN KENTUCKY 

v. 

BRECKINRIDGECO., KY. DEED BOOK C PAGE 40, JULY 30, 1810. THOMAS LEWIS AND WIFE 


y#’ 

z- ul 

W" 

I 

7 

/^Wl s 


ANN OgXyiRGINIAEXECUTORS OF JOHN MAY DECEASED, DEED TO THOMAS GLASSCOCK OF 
BRECKINRIDGE CO., CONSIDERATION $100.00. 155 ACRES PART OF A 5,000 ACRE PATENT 
OF Wm. AND CONVEYED TO THE 1st. PARTIES IN TRUST AND USE FOR BENEFIT OF HEIRS. 





X. 


¥ 


BRECKINRIDGE CO., DEED BOOK C, PAGE 46, AUG. 15, 1810. THOMAS LEWIS AND WIFE ANN 
OF VIRGINIA (EXTRX. OF JOHN MAY DEC’!)".) DEED TO HENRY A. CLARK OF NELSON 00.,KY. 
CONSIDERATION $260.00, LAND CONT. 229 ACRES, ON 'THE WATERS OF ROUGH CREEK AND 
PART OF Win. MAY'S 5,000 ACRE PATENT; AND THE SAME CONVEYED TO 1st. PARTIES IN 
TRUST AND FOR THE USE AND BENEFIT OF JOHN MAY DEC'D., AND SAID LAND RUNS IN A LINE 
OF GLASSCOCK. . / ^ ? __ _ \ 

Vmfc • 

MEADE CO., KY. DEED BOOK C, PAGE 17, APRIL 6, 1836. THOMAS LEWIS OF BRECKINRIDGE CO., 
GIVEN DEED FR OM Wm. C. BROWN, ALSO OF BRECKINRIDGE CO., CONSIDERATION $1,000.00, 

LAND IN MEADE CO., COOT. 250 ACRES, BEING THE SAME WHERE SAI D BROWN^ LIVED LAST YR. ; 
RUNS CORNER TO MIIMER HAYNES, THOMPSON'S LINE? ALSO CONVEYS A 68 ACRE TIMBER 
TRACT IN LINE OF THOMPSON. * 

MEADE CO. ,KY. DEED BOOK P, PAGE 400, MARCH 17, 1874. THE FOLLOWING DEED RESULT OF A 
SUIT OF J.C. BENNETT vs. THOMAS W. LEWIS'S HEIR'S.LAND SOLD 11-4-1872 FOR $200.00, 

J.C. BENNETT BECAME HIGHEST BIDDER.INDENTURE FROM: OTLLIAM(mAy) aND WIFE LUCRETIA, 

DAVID J. LEWIS, SARAH A. MATTINGLY,MARY MATTINGLY, GEORGE E. LEWIS , AUGUSTINE LEWIS 
MARY J. GREEN AND HUSBAND GEORGE GREEN, CHILDREN OF MARIA STEWART DEC'D.,NAMELY 
ERMINE STEWART, SAMUEL STEWART, AND VITULA STEWART, RICHARI^FULKERSON AND WIFE EMMA -» 

CATHERINE WHEATLEY, ELIZABETH McCARTY AND HUSBAND THOMAS, ALICE BUTLER AND HUS. GEORGE 
BUTLER ALL HEIRS OF THE LATE THOMAS LEWIS DEC'D., LOT 49 AND 50 IN TOWN OF 
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“r F\ 

Green J-=sse D 

F V Emerson 


July 

15 1886 

9 

89 

Green John A 

Xi Koehler 


Dec 

1 1904 

12 

174 

Green John 

A V Nicholson 

July 

23 1831 W Sept 

17 1908 

14 

401 

^reen Joseph 

Sally Scott 


Nov 

19 1859 

5 

146 

Green Julia A 

J Johnson 


June 

8 1846 

3 

49 

Green Laura 

John Woods 


Nov 

29 1904 

12 

174 

Greer. Laura T 

JameG Osborne 


July 

12 1900 

11 

336 

Green Lee 0 

Hattie Dailey 

May 

10 1891 W Nov 

29 1913 

17 

136 

Green Lena 

A Schneider 

Mar 

28 1886 >V Nov 

1 1906 

13 

476 

Green L ouisa 

Louis Temple 


Oct 

25 1849 

3 

247 

Green Lucretia 

Robt Moore 


May 

11 1896 

10 

570 

Green Magnolia F 

Wm Mason 


Jan 

24 1897 

10 

637 

Gre^n Maia 

Henry Felkins 


Oct 

25 1862 

5 

340 

Green Margaret A 

Joseph Main 


Mar 

6 1859 

5 

93 

Green Margaret E 

James Williams 

Aprl 

5 1854 Y! Jan 

16 1908 

14 

226 

Green Mattie 

Vvm Matthews 


July 

16 1892 

10 

166 

Green Mary D 

John Hetch 


Aug 

3 1864 

6 

28 

Green Mary 

Henry Redman 


Cct 

25 1855 

4 

198 

Green Mary 

Chas Schan 


Nov 

15 1859 

5 

144 

Green Mary A 

R Thomas 


Feb 

23 1874 

7 

233 

Green Mary 

John Wood 


Dec 

22 1870 

6 

631 

Green Mary 

Frank Knavil 


Nov 

27 1877 

7 

519 

Green Farmelia 

James Scully 


July 

5 1852 

3 

435 

Green Ruth A 

H Schauberger 

June 

14 1893 W June 

14 1911 

15 

635 

Green Sarah A 

William Hill 


J u ne 

24 1852 

3 

433 

Green Sarah M 

Geo Muir 


Aprl 

22 1852 

3 

415 

Green Sarah M 

Geo Muir 


May 

22 1852 

3 

410 

Green Simeon 

Helen Collins 


Dec 

1 1964 

6 

64 

Green Stephen 

B McCreary 


Jan 

15 1903 

11 

601 

GreenSina 

A Crabtee 


Nov 

11 1891 

10 

70 

Green Sophia 

James Sharp 


Feb 

2 1870 

6 

562 

• Green Sophia J 

Sidney Seacat 


Aug 

6 1904 

12 

133 

Green Tena 

Henry Stemmle 


Aug 

24 1893 

11 

138 

Green '.Yilliam S 

Kate Ealy 


Nov 

21 1872 

7 

129 

Green William B 

L Sullivan 


Jan 

7 1866 

6 

191 

Green ’.Villiam B 

Mary York 


June 

8 1875 

7 

342 

Green '«illiam B 

Sliz Mulvaney 


Dec 

6 1869 

6 

548 

Green William A 

Anna Kerfuer 


July 

13 1892 

10 

164 

Greenaway Alfred 

Mary Barnett 


Mar 

1 1870 

6 

568 

Greenaway Eenjamin 

Nannie HU is 


Sept 

27 1901 

11 

478 

Greenaway Clarence 

Lydia MeFall 


May 

4 1893 

10 

267 

Greenaway Edgar A 

Lulu Thacker 

Dec 

9 1882 V/ Aprl 

9 1907 

13 

602 

Greenaway Homer T 

0 Sowle 


May 

15 1902 

11 

533 

Greenpway James B 

Mary Greenaway 

Aprl 

20 1847 W May 

6 1914 

17 

247 

Greenaway James B 

Sarah Slider 


Nov 

16 1873 

7 

214 

Greenaway Lilli ell 

A H Largent 


Mar 

14 1900 

11 

298 

Greenaway Mary E 

J Greenaway 

about 

1956 W May 

6 1914 

17 

247 

•Greenaway Martha 

John Gutmann 


Aprl 

30 1895 

10 

466 
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Graves Daisy 

Bud 

Uollie Hogan 

F 

C 

Mar 

-p 1892 

CH- 5 

5 

Graves Uollie 

Henry 

Bolle Thomas 

F 

C 

Jon 

24 1901 

H- 2 

11 

Graves 

Henry 

Belle Scisole 

M 

c 

Sept 

5 1896 

H- 1 

9 

Gravis 

Silas P 

E Gardner 

M 

VI 

Sept 

2 1882 

CH- 1 

8 

Graves 

Silas 

Mary Buyler 

M 

w 

May 

8 1891 

CH- 4 

30 

Graves Nellie 

Henory 

Belle Thomas 

F 

c 

Jan 

24 1901 

CH- 7 

25 

Gravicr Annette M 

Chostor 

Mary Lung 

F 

YT 

IP 

9 1920 

CH-13 

84 

Gravier Carl VI 

Chester 

Mary Lung 

M 

VI 

* ar 

3 1918 

CH-12 

125 

Gravies Harry E 

Choster 

“ary Lung 

M 

VI 

Aprl 16 1915 

CH-12 

18 

Gray 

Thomas J 

Flora Evans 

F 

VI 

Mar 

25 1901 

CH- 6 

42. 

Gray 

Thos J 

Flora Evans 

F 

VI 

Nov 

5 1895 

CH- 6 

30 

Gray 

Thomas J 

Flora Evans 

F 

VI 

Mar 

25 1901 

CH- 7 

27 

Gray 

Thos 

Flora Evans 

F 

VI 

mar 

25 1901 

H- 2 

13 

Gray 

Thos 

Flora Evans 

F 

VI 

Oct 

5 1896 

H- 1 

11 

* '-‘V 

Gray John II 

John 

— Logg 

M 

w 

July 

16 1886 

CH- 2 

16 

Gray Lady J 

James F 

Lina L Harris 

F 

VI 

Aug 

5 1911 

CH-11 

7 

Gray 

James F 

Sina L Harris 

F 

VI 

Feb 

5 1913 

CH-11 

54 

Graybrook 

Honcry B 

Anna Forcht 

M 

VI 

Aug 

27 1899 

CH- 7 

14 

Graybrook 

Honry B 

Annie Forcht 

M 

VI 

July 

6 1893 

CH- 5 

27 

Graybrook Alma E 

Albert 

A Zimmerman 

F 

VI 

Nov 

10 1909 

H- 5 

17 

Graybrook 

Peter 

Mattie Forcht M 

IV 

II 

July 

9 1886 

CH- 2 

16 

G raybrook 

Honry 

— Forcht 

M 

w 

Aug 

27 1899 

H- 1 

35 

Graybrook 

Honry B 

Anna Forcht 

F 

VI 

July 17 1897 

CH- 6 

38 

Graybrook 

John P 

Maggie Forcht 

F 

VI 

Sept 25 1887 

CH- 2 

36 

Graybrook 

John P 

Jiarlha Foroht 

F 

VI 

Nov 

29 1894 

CH— 5 

• 36 

Graybrook Albert 

Honry 

Martha Grant 

M 

VI 

Feb 

13 1895 

CH- 6 

9 

S' Green Mary E 

Frank 

Mary Ott 

F 

VI 

Aug 

15 1904 

CH- 8 

7 

Green 

Frank 

Mary Ott 

F 

VI 

Deo 

15 1901 

CH- 7 

33 

Green 

Stephen 

— McReary 

M 

VI 

Sept 

1 1903 

H- 2 

46 

Green 

Geo 

Kate Haag 

U 

VI 

Oct 

16 1885 

CH- 2 

1 

Green 

Steven 

— McCreary 

F 

VI 

Jan 

‘ 6 1906 

H- 3 

33 

Greon Walter 

Loo 

Hottie Daley 

U 

VI 

Aug 

28 1915 

CH-12 

32 

Green Aubroy E 

Loo 0 

Hattie Dailey F 

vr 

May 

12 1919 

CH-13 

46 

Green YTa P 

\7m A 

Anna Haofner 

M 

VI 

Nov 

29 1896 

CH- 6 

31 

Greon Holen 

Stoven 

B MC Creasy 

F 

w 

Jan 

6 1906 

CH- 8 

14 

~P t } 

|/ Green 

GU3 

— Taylor 

F 

w 

Aprl 19 1901 

H- 2 

14 

Green Vim F 

vr a 

Anna Kaofner 

M 

w 

Nov 

29 1896 

H- 1 

13 

Green Geo A 

XI A 

Anna Kiefner 

M 

VI 

Oct 

11 1899 

CH- 7 

15 
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Greenaway Ruthie 

Arthur Rice 



June 

5 187? 

7 

173 

Greenaway Sarah 

^ipgen Mayes 



Oct 

19 1875 

7 

369 

^Graenerald Carl V/ 

M Rawlinson 

May 

15 1391 V. 

r Anri 

5 1914 

17 

231 

^ " Greene Alma 5 

Edgar Anderson 

l 


^an 

2 1895 

10 

437 

Greene Daiev 0 

John Sago 


Oct 

9 1889 

9 

446 

Greene Eunice 

E Stocksdale 



Sent 

3 1881 

8 

246 

Greene Ella 

T;ra Bateman 



July 

30 1894 

10 

392 

Greene Frank C 

Anna Hedden 



Anri 

10 1884 

8 

514 

Greene Ida 

Hugh Sterrett 



May 

1 1894 

8 

520 

Greene Inis 

L Hubland 

Feb 

l 1834 y; 

' Feb 

7 1907 

13 

546 

Greene John 0 

Lizsie Adams 



Feb 

21 1862 

5 

296 

Greene Laura 

H Newland 



July 17 1885 

8 

627 

Greene m ary E 

Edward Biel 



Nov 

12 1901 

11 

491 

/ Greene Lary J 

Moses Doyle 



Feb 

11 1902 

11 

513 

l/ Greene Mary J 

* ! . |/w*/ fi { ~TTI ’s 

A P Ferrell 

Feb 

9 1894 W 

Feb 

5 1916 

18 

107 

UJCoAaOu^u 
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Greene Olive 

Ohas Finch 



July 30 1891 

10 

25 

Greene reter T 

A Wilcoxson 



Oct 

26 1865 

6 

167 

Greene Sarah E 

Geo Volz 



Get 

5 1902 

11 

572 

Greene William B 

M Holland 



Feb 

12 1884 

8 

501 

, Greene William A 

A Troncin 



Sept 

26 1893 

10 

313 

Greenleef Hannibal 

Barb Eouvier 

J an 

25 1346 W 

Sept 

27 1920 

20 

590 

Greenlev Annie E 

Geo W Carter 



Feb 

19 1873 

7 

534 

Greenlev M a rv E 

John Edmond9 



Oct 

2 1356 

4 

287 

Greenly V/illiam 

V Lytte 



Sept 

20 1866 

6 

261 

Greennagle Lillie 

John Brown 



Oct 

3 1897 

11 

53 

Greeno Ella R 

Louis walker 



June 

4 1399 

9 

409 

Greer Elisa 

Frank Rooster 



Oct 

23 1856 

4 

294 

Greer Irene 

M Ricketts 



Spot 

29 1888 

9 

335 

Greer Jesse 

Jane Lee 



Aug 

8 1848 

3 

148 

Greer Lydia M 

John Williams 



Anri 

14 1896 

10 

563 

Greer Olive 

Geo Rumsey 



Jan 

23 1890 

9 

482 

Greer Clive 

Wm Norris 



June 

21 1897 

11 

26 

Greenup George H 

Susan Piatts 



July 10 1899 

11 

223 

Greenivald Barb 

v;m Kaler 



May 

11 1858 

5 

30 

Greenwall Elis 

Joseph Ginder 



Nov 

15 1881 

8 

273 

Greennalt Frank 

Barb Fatter 



Mar 

29 1864 

5 

466 

Greenwell Elias 

Melvina Lowe 



Aprl 

26 1847 

3 

85 

Greenwell Joseph 

Mary Richardson 

Nov 

— 1894 ff 



18 

154 

Greenwood Charles 

L Chamberlain 



Sept 

27 1883 

8 

458 

Greenwood Edv a rd C 

Eliz Duvall 



Dec 

31 1871 

7 

60 

Greenwood Emma 

Geo McCulloch 



June 

3 1880 

8 

131 

Greenwood Edith A 

Edwin Marsh 



Nov 

5 1961 

5 

279 

Greenwood George P 

Mary Hilgert 



Mar 11 1854 

4 

52 

Greenwood Grace 

M Mitchell 



June 

18 1874 

7 

263 

Greenwood William J 

Julia Hardia 



Dec 

25 1856 

4 

309 

Greenwood Julia M 

Basil Holmes 

July 

5 1839 W 

June 

23 1910 

15 

306 

| Gregg Blanche M 

Frank Baker 



Aug 

28 1899 

11 

236 

Gregg Clara V 

Shelby Lidikay 



Nov 

25 1870 

6 

615 
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Gray Susan Galvin Banks 

Gravbrook Wilhelmina,Mathias Wolfe 


Orpy William K 
Oray William 
jrp.y William J 

Gray '.Villiam E 
Gre an Kate 
Oreely Harry 
Oreely Mary Ann 
Green Addle 

Green Alexander 
Green Allen 
Green Amos 
Green Ann P H 
Green Anicilla 

Green Eelle 
Green Oarrie 
Green Charles 
Green Charles F 
Green Cordelia A 

Green Cyrus B 
Green Dorinda 
Green Edward F 
Green Elisabeth 
Green Elizabeth 


Mary Fenwick 
Mary Gillipan 
Francis Baird 

F Stolzer 
John Lames 
Mattie Young 
Alonzo Miller 
Henry Voight 

Splly Cirkling 
Oarrie Rusrell 
Hettie Wilcox 
Geo Simon 
Alex Pell 

John Davis 
James Johnson 
Mary Sipes 
Josephine Herb 
Ed Moser 

Ella Mack 
Ed Mansfield 
Ella Schneider 
John Korb 
A Townsend 


I Green Elizabeth S Levi Mann 
Green Ernst Maria Goebel 

Green Fannie J Emanuel Ringler 

Green Frank W Jessie Town 

Green Frank M 0 Cookindorf 


Green Frank 
Green Fredericke 
Green Fred Ohas 
Green George 
Green George 


Green George 
Green George 
Green George 
Green Geo J 
Green George 

— -W~ - • 

Green Hiram 
Grern Jacob 
Green Jacob 
Green James E 
Green James M 

''’yen James 
-'jhecn James B 
Green Jennie 


Mary Ctt 
Martin Bumb 
Flora Elliott 
Mariah Wilson 
Violet Sanders 

Sina Taylor 
Delilah Williams 
R Rothenburg 
M Bautagartel______ 

Martha Brown 




Aprl 

4 

1878 

7 

546 



Dec 

3 

1885 

9 

30 



Jan 

1 

1874 

7 

3?5 



Nov 

16 

1874 

7 

299 

Mar 

4 

1881 W S e pt 

7 

1909 

15 

63 

Mar 

36 

1890 7/Dec 

25 

1912 

16 

485 



Aug 

2 

1900 

11 

343 



Sept 

22 

1903 

12 

36 



Sept 

4 

1874 

7 

275 

May 

9 

1888 W Mar 

18 

1907 

13 

573 



Sept 

15 

1891 

10 

46 



u ay 

29 

1900 

11 

317 



Aug 

17 

1901 

11 

466 



Oct 

6 

1863 

5 

414 



Jan 

8 

1852 

3 

391 



Mar 

11 

1885 

8 

598 

June 

17 

1883 0 Feb 

21 

1920 

20 

287 



May 

28 

1867 

6 

330 



Aug 

28 

1900 

11 

351 

Sept 

33 

1883 YJ Sept 

2 

1914 

17 

346 



July 

12 

1870 

6 

594 



Dec 

12 

1887 

9 

253 

Mar 

14 

1838 VS Oct 

4 

1908 

14 

412 



Aptl 

6 

1863 

5 

375 



A irl 

30 : 

1348 

3 

144 



Hay 

25 

1862 

5 

309 



May 

7 

1878 

7 

552 



Cct 

22 

1890 

9 

574 



June 

10 

1896 

10 

578 

Aprl 

35 

1892 W Aug 

16 

1919 

30 

44 



Oct 

24 

1399 

11 

356 



Aprl 

11 

1898 

11 

102 

Dec 

21 

1891 y: Mar 

18 

1916 

18 

136 



Oct 

19 

1871 

7 

34 



Aug 

29 

1872 

7 

110 



June 

6 

1888 

9 

303 


Sarah Norris 

A J Cronwell 
Eliz Petre 
J Ohastian 
Alta MoGier 


Aprl 15 1878 7 

37 1843 W Nov 37 1913 16 

Nov 34 1904 13 

Nov 34 1894 10 

Julv 34 1868 6 

Oct 34 1893 10 

Jan 18 1876 7 

Dec 38 1887 9 

Nov 30 1886 9 


H Goodnian Nov 33 1856 4 300 
Anneta Jenkins Aprl 1 1885 W June 30 1911 15 659 
Ohas Roselle NqV 16 1871 7 45 
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STUART / LEWIS / COOMES 


Sarah STUART (or STEWART) was born 19 Oct 1757 (tombstone) in Maryland, 
probably St. Marys county. She was married during the late 1770's, probably to a 
William LEWIS, and had a number of children by him, including one Thomas W. 
LEWIS, born about 1778. But William LEWIS died and Sarah Stuart LEWIS then 
married an Ignatius COOMES (COOMBS). She died 5 May 1850 (tombstone) and 
is buried, next to her second husband, Ignatius, in the Southwest corner of the 
cemetery of St.Romuald Catholic church in Hardinsburg, Breckinridge County, 
Kentucky. 

Ignatius COOMES (COOMBS) was born 28 Oct 1767 (tombstone) in MD (SL Marys 
county ?) and died 25 Mar 1851 in Hardinsburg, Kentucky and is buried next to 
his wife at St.Romualds'. An excellent book, The Jesuit Missions of St, Mary's 
Co. (MD) by Edwin Warfield Beitzeil, 1976, contained numerous COOMES family 
references, but not this branch. 

Ignatius COOMES and wife Sarah had several children, among them: Linus 
COOMES, b. 1792, who became a priest; Walter S., b.1794, who also became a 
priest; and Francis Xavier, b. 1796. Ignatius and family joined many Catholics 
from Maryland in migrating to the new land of Kentucky, supposedly stopping in 
Loudoun county, VA. and probably in Surry county, North Carolina, before 
ending up in the Axtel neighborhood, near Tueis creek in Breckinridge county, 
Kentucky. They seemed to have followed a famous migration trail down the 
Valley of Virginia and then into Kentucky. A good reference is Marylanders to 
Kentucky 1775-1825 by Harry C. Penden,Jr.1991. Ignatius and family apparently 
became affiliated with St. Romualds Catholic church in Hardinsburg, Kentucky, 
since they were buried there. I will leave further discussion of the prominent 
COOMES Family to those more qualified than I and will briefly continue with the 
LEWIS family. 

Thomas W. LEWIS, born ca 1778 (VA or MD), and keeping his birth name, 
apparently migrated to Kentucky with his mother and step-father, Ignatius. 
Thomas had 15 children by two wives, among them a Simon P. LEWIS, born ca 
1810, supposedly in VA. Simon seems to have married 28 Oct 1832 in Jefferson 
Co., KY. to Maria P. BROWN (born ca 1816). They had a daughter, Mary Jane 
LEWIS was born 10 Jul 1842 and she married 7 Jul 1859 in Hawesville, Hancock 
Co., KY to a George Kernard GREENE (see wedding photo). George was born 16 
Nov 1836, maybe in Indiana and he served during the Civil War in the Kentucky 
Cavalry, CSA. 

Mary Jane and George had a daughter, Daisy Boyd GREENE, born 17 Nov 1871 in 
Hardinsburg, KY. who married a John Wesley P1LAND (Born 27 Jun 1871). From 




HUSBAND 


~m QMfts 


LSiQtS -Sr. 


Born_ 

Died.. 

Burial_ 


V-wried.. 


--_CO.j?~C .-...Where.. 

--l_S.<eII..F.—.Where......KY 

....Where..... 

—...Mother's Maiden Name...Sft^A^.... 5 .X‘J.ft.RX..CST£.vo ART) 

......... ....Where... 

( 2 ao MaftR.AGe. To tPoui_yj MATTi*JGl.y) b. »<V 


WIFE_ AnM _ 

Born. .2 S .Q C, T O..C) S. RL.( 3 . 3 . ?.. 


Died_§.Q.... 9 .Cl.OM.S...J„f 23 ...Where. \ 

n.._- I .... Irt_. n- t 


Born.—QC.X'XCl.fv.RL. [ 3 . 3 .?. .Where. . i i i. [ 

Died-.i-.Q_...OCTO. 0 eR._.J„f.Z 3 ...Where.... 

Burial.Where .C TA & Rcoo .V. ^! JSC. Cqi 1 <C V. 


Father.......... ..Mother's Maiden Name.. 


CHILDREN (in ordor of birth) 

(For marriagoi mo »amo numbor at bottom of pago) 


1 CfYTHg fti>o£. _ 

^ 5 iyyo>0 ?, _ 

3 fAAfe-V _ 

4 SAfcftU ^Sallv") A.Kjio 

s Jomj _ 

6 5e&p>s~ri^>^ c. _ 

7 Augustinag 

c 

8 S£Qfc£e 6. _ 

9 K^AkSGY_ 


F 

10 

LuceeTiA 


11 

D AN l D j . 

M, 

12 

Jaa=s lAenaiiY 

F 

>3 

faar. 1 A 14 CMiueeuA ? 

F 

■ 4 

L_ucY 

MARRIAGES 

tA 

i 5 

•nicMflS je, 


BORN 

Day Mo. Yr. 

_ i SO^c 

_ tt?io 

(%lZ 


PLACE OF BIRTH 


DIED 

Day Mo. Yr. 


*? APR-, CeecKitAfeiDGe Co, ks/ TeS 


iZ MAE- ISIS' 

iSa| 


KV 30 Juug /SS 3 

kV 


__ <3 2-3 _ 10 /_ 

CHILD «eO OF Z. M o KAeeiACt TO Pa<-L'/ MATT >oS.L 

_idV io 


_ [?z4c 

_ I3ZS 

1 % Jutox |% 3 Q 

_ ISZ3 

<2 35 

lS3fe 

:hildren , 

3 Pe-a <”34. 

(NAME OF SPOUSE) 


MY i o O o ln/ i q i s 

KV_ 

i<Y 1*8 Oct. 1^77 

K.V zq FE6. 


■<Y 

icy 

i-cy 7 vi ov. 1 q 1 z 
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Introduction 


The progressive development of style, form and decorative 
motifs of wares produced by the silversmiths of Kentucky 
was a direct reflection of the changing social and political 
conditions, the expansion of trade routes, military involve¬ 
ments in the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the War 
Between the States, by the emergence of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association Fairs around 1816, by the 
popularity of horse racing, and by the cultural heritage 
which each of the smiths brought from his native land. 

The stylistic development of silver forms in Kentucky 
may be roughly divided into four time periods, though it 
must be borne in mind that these eras are not stylistically 
pure. Many of the smiths worked over a long period of 
time, and though they modified their styles to coincide 
with the current fashion, they also utilized forms and 
production techniques which they had found successful at 
an earlier date. 

The Federal Period, 1785-1810 

Prior to the American Revolution, the primary centers of 
silver production were New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. With the outbreak of the struggle for Independ¬ 
ence, the whole Eastern seaboard became militarily em¬ 
broiled; the production of domestic silverwares came to a 
virtual standstill. 

With the cessation of hostilities, new demands for the 
silver artisan’s craft appeared in the more provincial cities 
like Albany and Norwich, then spread south to Virginia, 
to Charleston and the Carolinas. 

With the arrival of peace, attention was turned to 
westward expansion. The lands lying west of the Appala¬ 
chian range, bounded on the north by the Ohio River and 
accessible through the Cumberland Gap from Virginia, 
was known as “Kaintuck” and was still a part of the 
territory of Virginia. “Kaintuck” was a virgin wilderness, 
brimming with trees, rivers, and fish-filled streams, 


roamed by herds of buffalo; it was the bountiful hunting 
ground of the Cherokee. 

By 1770 the famous Long Hunters had entered Ken¬ 
tucky in search of the buffalo; in 1769 Daniel Boone made 
his first foray into this wilderness, later returning to the 
Yadkin River valley of North Carolina, carrying stories of 
the provident wilderness which drew a group of settlers 
back to Fort Boonesborough in 1775. Subsequent settlers 
in Fort Boonesborough included Daniel Boone’s nephews, 
William and Israel Boone Grant, who later became silver¬ 
smiths. By 1773 surveyors were exploring tracts of land in 
Kentucky, as promised rewards for the soldiers who served 
in the French and Indian War. 

The McAfee brothers came down the Ohio and up the 
Kentucky by flatboat and founded Frankfort; Thomas 
Bullitt and party arrived at the Falls of the Ohio, and laid 
off the town site of Louisville; in 1774 Lt. Isaac Shelby and 
his troops defeated the Indians at Point Pleasant, near the 
mouth of the great Kanawha River; Kentucky was opened 
for settlement. That same spring, James Harrad founded 
Harrad’s Station, now Harrodsburg; in 1779 Col. Robert 
Patterson settled Lexington. In April of 1780 a group of 
settlers landed at Bear Grass, then journeyed to Harrods¬ 
burg, finally locating near Lexington. In this group were 
Ephraim and Sarah McConnell January, who gave birth 
on August 3, 1794, (in Jessamine County) to Andrew 
McConnell January, destined to become one of Kentucky’s 
first native-born silversmiths. 

In 1776 John Fitch, a silversmith in Trenton, New 
Jersey, joined Captain William Tucker’s Company in 
support of the Revolution, and was appointed a lieutenant 
in charge of cantonment at Valley Forge. Just before the 
Battle of Trenton, the British broke into his King Street 
shop, wrecking complete havoc. Fitch moved to Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, but came to Kentucky in 1778 as a 
surveyor; he claimed large tracts of land in Nelson 
County. 
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Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown in 1781, but before 
the news reached Detroit, the British had launched an 
attack on Bryan’s Station in Kentucky. Fitch was caught 
up in the pursuit of the British, was captured and taken as 
a prisoner to Canada, where he was passed from master to 
master among the Indians. His skill as a silversmith 
enabled him to fashion Indian trinkets and jewelry, thus 
gaining the favor of his captors. From the information he 
gleaned from the Indians and the notes he kept as he was 
traded from tribe to tribe before his release late in 1781, he 
constructed a map of the territory lying north of the Ohio 
River in 1784, thus further opening the gateways of 
westward expansion. After his release, Fitch returned to 
Pennsylvania where he became obsessed with attempts to 
apply the use of steam power to river navigation. He met 
almost insurmountable resistance to his theories, returned 
to Kentucky and settled near Bardstown in 1796 to pursue 
his experiments. 

In the 1780’s there was an influx of silversmiths from 
Virginia: Samuel Ayres, a native of Essex County, arrived 
in Kentucky as early as 1784, and opened a shop in 
Lexington by 1787; Edward West arrived in Lexington in 
1785, though he owned land in Kentucky by 1783; David 
Humphreys advertised the making of “mourning rings” 
and the “weaving of hair jewelry” and “silver made to 
order” in Lexington in 1788. When Kentucky was granted 
statehood in 1792, it was Humphreys who made the first 
seal press for the Commonwealth. 

In September of 1785 Samuel Ayres joined the party 
under Col. Benjamin Logan, and pursued the Shawnee 
north of the Ohio River. They defeated the Indians, 
captured “the king and ten of his warriors,” destroyed 
many of their villages, and returned to Lexington in 
October. The townspeople rejoiced over the virtual end to 
their trouble with the Indians, thereafter having to con¬ 
tend with only sporadic forays against outlying settle¬ 
ments. In 1791 Samuel Ayres wrote his father in Essex 
County, Virginia: “I have the greatest turn of business 
that I ever had in all my life, and I have a journeyman ... 
and yet we do not appear to be able to do half the business 
that may be had_” 

Edward West was no less busy than Ayres, though he 
concerned himself with many enterprises other than 
silversmithing and watch repair. In 1795 he moved his 
shop across from Bradford’s printing office, and con¬ 
structed much of the wooden type used in printing the 
Kentucky Gazette. In 1802 he received patents for his nail 
cutting and heading machine, a gun lock, and a steam 
engine applied to boat propulsion. His nail cutting and 
heading machine allowed Lexington to become an expor¬ 
ter of nails to Pittsburgh and Louisville, thus helping to 
establish Lexington as an early commercial center of the 
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state, and spurring the town’s rapid growth. 

Alexander and Robert Frazer, with their nephew Robert 
Frazer, Jr., arrived in Paris (Ky.) in 1799, but moved to 
Lexington the following year. Alexander Frazer died in 
1810; one of his sons, Oliver, became the renowned Ken¬ 
tucky portrait painter. 

Prior to 1810 practically all the silversmithing in Ken¬ 
tucky was confined to Lexington and the immediate 
vicinity; Louisville was still a rough, rowdy, raucous river 
town. 

The unearthing of funerary urns and classic Roman 
vases at the excavations of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
directly influenced the forms and shapes of the silver 
produced in late 18th century Europe. On the continent the 
interpretation of classicism became most fully developed 
in France, yet the French influence on American crafts¬ 
men was secondary to that from England, primarily 
because of the close political, economic, and cultural ties of 
the colonies to their mother country. Since it was the mid 
1780’s before the silversmiths followed the westward 
expansion into the state, the classic forms popular on the 
Eastern seaboard found only minimal production in 
Kentucky prior to 1810. 

Tea drinking became a popular social amenity in late 
18th century New England, though at that point the idea 
of a tea set en suite was not fully conceptualized. Pots with 
straight sides and “drum-shaped” bodies were used with 
helmet-shaped creamers and um-shaped sugars. The 
popularity of these forms spread south to the Carolinas, 
and Virginia, to Maryland and New Jersey. The rigors of 
the frontier allowed little time for Kentuckians to enjoy 
the luxury of “tea drinking as a social pastime;” thus 
those forms so popular on the Eastern seaboard were 
virtually non-existent in Kentucky prior to 1810. 

The pear-shaped pots found in New England during the 
Federal period, which were hold-overs from the earlier 
Rococo period of the mid-eighteenth century, were not 
produced in Kentucky until the Rococo Revival of 1840. 

Punch drinking, similar to tea drinking, became popular 
on the Eastern seaboard, yet this social grace also met 
minimal acceptance in Kentucky. The punch bowls, wine 
siphons, funnels and strainers found among the forms 
produced by Eastern craftsmen are non-existent in the 
work of the Kentucky smiths. Large ladles were produced 
in Kentucky, but more likely their use was primarily for 
the more mundane service of soups and broth. 

During the Federal period, sugar tongs changed from a 
scissors-form to a “U”-shape, spring form. The U-spring 
form remained in vogue throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, stylistic modifications being confined to alterations 
of shape in shank and bowls (grips), and to variation in 
surface decoration. 



The new owner of the Phoenix Hotel, John Garland 
Chiles, continued to donate the trophy; the race was 
named the Chiles Stakes in 1845. Chiles requested that the 
race be renamed the Phoenix Stakes, which it remained 
through 1851, when the Association began paying for the 
$100 silver pitcher. 

Illustrated in Plate 17 is the trophy for the Brennan 
Stakes won by Ann Herrod (owned by George Bradley) on 
May 21, 1844. John G. Chiles bought the pitcher from the 
Bradley family and displayed it in the Phoenix Hotel. This 
pitcher, and another unmarked one (though presumably 
by Stewart) engraved with the winner’s name “Gold 
Eagle” were purchased from descendants of the Chiles 
family by their present owner. 

Note the use of the pedestal foot, decorated with repous- 
seed florals, the fat, pear-shaped body with high (13") 
arched-cast, leaf-scrolled handle ... the repousse florals on 
the neck of the pitcher which seem virtually oppressing 
the tree tops. The jockeys sit stiffly upright astride their 
mounts, not leaning forward to urge their steeds to victory, 
nor indeed even contributing to the “visual flow” of the 
pear body. 

Illustrated in Plates 18 and on the dust jacket is a trophy 
(presumably awarded to a winner of the Phoenix Stakes, 
exact year unknown), also made by George W. Stewart. A 
careful comparison of the obverse and reverse of this 
pitcher to the Ann Herrod trophy reveals the use of an 
identical handle, made possible by the advent of machine 
spinning and casting in the 1840’s. 

The basic shape of the two pitchers is identical; the 
variance arises in the details of the design. The florals on 
the neck of the pitcher illustrated in Plate 18 are smaller 
and do not appear to rest on the upper branches of the 
trees; yet the jockeys appear as stiff and formal as those 
on the Ann Herrod trophy. A bird rests upon the leaf 
medallion cartouche bearing the winner’s name “Ann 
Herrod” but is absent on the latter pitcher. The jockeys 
and horses are large and overpower the spectators, yet 
this out-of-proportion emphasis is effectual in reinforcing 
the overall impact of the design; it is reminiscent of the 
out-of-proportion central focus so often found in the naive 
paintings of the 1840’s. 

For all the possible shortcomings in design, George 
Stewart succeeded admirably in translating the latest 
eastern fashions to suit the taste of Kentuckians; his 
trophies served as an inspiration to his Lexington contem¬ 
poraries E.C. Gamer and Daniel Winchester. Illustrated in 
Plate 19 is Garner & Winchester’s pedestal punch bowl 
trophy, engraved “Presented by the Citizens of Lexington 
to Dr. Elisha Warfield as a Token of Their Esteem for the 
Immortal Horse Lexington — 1854.” The central motif is 
virtually identical to the design of the Stewart trophy 
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pitchers previously discussed, yet the pierced floral rim is 
virtually unique in Kentucky silver. One cannot help but 
wonder if the “raceway scene” was designed by Stewart 
and executed by Gamer & Winchester, or whether it was a 
direct plagiarism of Stewart’s work by the latter firm. 

The design on the elongated ewer illustrated in Plate 20, 
which was presented to the winner of the “Bullen Stakes” 
in 1847, is virtually identical to that on the Stewart 
pitchers. The reverse is a scene of two horses grazing. 
Though it is an unmarked piece and has a Louisville 
rather than a Lexington provenance, it was likely made 
by Stewart. 

Perhaps the finest presentation trophy made during the 
decade of the 1840’s was the punch bowl, tray, and ladle by 
Garner & Winchester and awarded to Dr. Benjamin 
Dudley’s horse Carlotta, the winner of the Young Men’.-^ 
Plate at the 1847 fall meeting of the Association Course in 
Lexington (illustrated on Frontispiece). The handle of the 
ladle is a riding crop, the end circling around and support¬ 
ing the jockey’s cap dipper. 

The domed base is similar to the foot of the pedestal 
punch bowl trophy presented to the horse Lexington 
(illustrated Plate 19). The body of the punch bowl is a 
modified pear shape; the columnar support of the bowl is a 
cast quatrefoil which carried out the curves of the handles 
in reverse. 

The undertray to the bowl has molded, cast, winged- 
horse hooves, surmounted by an American shield bearing 
eighteen stars, representing the number of states in the 
1847 Union. The tray, in itself a rare form in Kentucky 
silver, bears a decoration of surface engraving, a decora¬ 
tive technique more commonly used in the succeeding 
decades. 

The unmarked pitcher illustrated in Plate 21 presents a 
rather unique variation among Kentucky silver forms. 
The pitcher which is monogrammed “Sayre” was pre¬ 
sented to Sayre School by a direct descendant of George W. 
Stewart who married a niece of Abby and David Sayre. 
This provenance, plus the similarity of the handle to that 
on the Ann Herrod trophy (illustrated in Plate 17), the 
modified leaf decoration under the lip of the pitcher, and 
the repousse floral motif of the body which is virtually 
identical to that on the Stewart trophy for the Phoenix 
Stakes (Plate 18), would seem to indicate this pitcher was 
also made by Stewart. This pitcher is an 1840 re¬ 
adaptation of an earlier 1810 New England Federal form 
with its square base and modified helmet body. It would 
appear that Stewart was not totally bound by the stylistic 
conventions of his era, and perhaps was attempting to 
produce a form which was particularly pleasing to David 
Sayre, who had been trained in New Jersey in 1810. 

Stewart’s ingenuity and adaptability are again evi- 



denced in his pedestal monteith bowl illustrated in Plate 
22. The chinoiserie motif was the height of Eastern 
fashion in the 1840’s. The rim is detachable, an apparently 
unique feature, as no known examples of other Kentucky 
silver are so equipped. Slots on the inside of the rim allow 
it to be slid down over small protruding silver pegs 
attached to the interior of the bowl. The rim could then be 
twisted to lock securely in place. 

There is a bowl by Samuel Kirk of Baltimore which 
bears the identical detachable silver rim, which indicates 
that Stewart either may have purchased the rim wholesale 
from Kirk and applied it to a bowl of his own design, may 
have copied the idea from Kirk, or may have purchased 
the bowl in its entirety from Kirk, restamped it with his 
own name and sold it. Whatever the inspiration or origin 
of the bowl, it still stands as a classic tribute to the 
silversmith’s art. 

Illustrated in Plate 23 is a goblet by G.W. Stewart, the 
design of which was most likely inspired by the involve¬ 
ment in the War with Mexico. The motif is a repousse 
decoration of an American eagle surmounting draped 
flags, flanked by tents and cantonment. 

Illustrated in the same plate is a goblet on a low pedestal 
foot made by Gamer & Winchester. It bears an incised 
decoration of a floral wreath which is very similar to the 
incised floral wreath on the Stewart handled mug illus¬ 
trated in Plate 24. 

Virtually the same decoration appears on the handled 
cann by Stewart illustrated in Plate 25, except on the 
latter example the florals are slightly repouseed. The base 
and rim of both examples by Stewart are banded, a 
decorative motif used in many beakers of the 1840’s. 

The beaker by W.C. Smith illustrated in Plate 25 shows 
a heavy beading found on beakers and handled cups of the 
1850’s; this beading is much more pronounced than that 
found on the forms of the 1830’s and 1840’s. 

During the 1840’s, tongs retained their spring-form U- 
shape, the bowls being rounded (or with shell grips), the 
shanks having a flange above the bowl such as that found 
on spoons of the period. The pair of tongs by R.E. Smith 
illustrated in Plate 1, right center, is exemplary of the 
tongs of this period. 

The shape of spoon handles, i.e., the flanged fiddleback, 
remained in vogue throughout the decade and on into the 
1850’s, the chief variation being in the multiplicity of 
decorative motifs which appeared at mid-century. 

Renaissance Revival, 1850-1870 

The Rococo styles and forms of the 1840’s persisted into 
the next decades; but as European craftsmen and de¬ 
signers had been spurred to produce new designs and 
innovations during the 1840’s in anticipation of the 
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opening of the Great Exhibition of Works of All Nations at 
London’s Crystal Palace in 1851, they were again inspired 
to create new forms in anticipation of the exhibitions in 
Paris in 1855 and 1857, in Brussels in 1861, in London in 
1862, and in Vienna in 1873. 

Although European influences were most apparent in 
silver produced along the Eastern seaboard, the new 
forms soon found their way to Kentucky. With the advent 
of machine production, less work was being done by hand, 
and Kentucky jewelers and silversmiths became increas¬ 
ingly dependent upon Eastern suppliers for their mer¬ 
chandise. 

Elements of Greek and Etruscan art were interpreted in 
the form of elongated bodies on pitchers and ewers; the 
elongated Greek oenochoe, or wine ewer became a popular 
form. In the late 1840’s, the hoof foot made its appearance 
on trays, teapots, sugars and creamers — straight, archi¬ 
tectural lines appeared in conjunction with earlier curvili¬ 
near shapes. 

Borders were beaded, gadrooned (an ornament of radiat¬ 
ing lobes of curved or straight form), heavily molded, or 
edged with guilloche (an interlaced ribbon encasing 
foliate rosettes). 

The Garner & Winchester punch bowl, footed salver, 
and ladle (Frontispiece) is a transitional form between the 
Rococo style of the 1840’s and the Renaissance Revival 
style of the subsequent two decades. The border of the 
salver (tray) is heavily molded, and has hoof feet; the bowl 
has a cast pedestal and an upper flanged rim of stylized 
leaves — design elements of the Renaissance Revival — 
yet the modified pear shape of the bowl is reminiscent of 
the Rococo style. 

The Citizens’ Stakes trophy by Gamer & Winchester 
(illustrated in Plate 26) exemplifies the transition from 
Rococo to Renaissance Revival styles in Kentucky. The 
design elements are chinoiserie scenes with foliate repous- 
seed scrolls of the 1840’s, though the repousse has a “flat” 
appearance characteristic of the 1850’s. The form is the 
elongated Greek oenochoe with an architecturally octago¬ 
nal base; this form, plus the decorative elements of 
stylized leaf molding at the upper curve of the body and 
the molded upper rim, are all typical of Renaissance 
Revival. 

The Hudson & Dolfinger ewer (illustrated In Plate 27) 
exhibits the 1850’s elongation of the pear-shaped body. 
The vintage design is an extension of the naturalistic 
motif popular in the 1840’s, yet its use is here more 
restrained — the vine appears as a flowing extension of 
the cast grapevine handle. Note the separate application 
of leaves and tendrils to the cast handle — a decorative 
technique appearing for the first time in Kentucky in the 
1850’s. 



The Henry Fletcher ewer illustrated in Plate 28 again is 
of an elongated oenochoe form, with a cast handle and 
molded upper rim. The foral motifs of the 1840’s are still 
apparent, yet they are not heavily repousseed, and have a 
flat, chased appearance. The florals under the upper rim 
have been reduced to surface engraving. The depth of the 
design has been rendered by the juxtaposition of opposing 
surface textures, i.e., flat chasing and a “pebbled filler.” 

The goblets illustrated in Plate 29 also exhibit decora¬ 
tive elements of both the Rococo and Renaissance Revival 
periods. The designs are all naturalistic, but are executed 
in flat chasing, with the design on the R.F. Adair goblet 
being nearly reduced to surface engraving. The two 
goblets by J.B. Akin have an upper gadrooned rim, with a 
base rim of banded Greek Key. 

In the two handled mugs illustrated in Plate 30, surface 
decoration is kept to a minimum. The R.F. Adair mug has 
the relatively heavy-beaded top and base band character¬ 
istic of the mugs of the late 1850’s and early 1860’s. The 
mug, simply marked “Louisville” on the base and mono- 
grammed in German, has a flared base which was a 
design detail more commonly found later in the decade. 

Tea sets took the form of rounded bodies with vertical, 
cylindrical necks; other pots became squatty, with flat 
panelled sides and flanged, cast feet. Surface decoration 
was often reduced to surface engraving. 

Beakers remained a popular form in Kentucky through¬ 
out the 1850’s, 1860’s, and on into the 1870’s, though they 
were not commonly found in the north and east in the 
post-Civil War era. The shape of the beaker remained 
relatively unchanged, and retained either banded or 
beaded rims and bases; though by the late 1860’s and early 
1870’s, the base was occasionally flanged as in the beaker 
by G.A. Schultz, illustrated in Plate 31(C). 

Perhaps the popularity of the beaker in Kentucky, where 
it is regionally termed a “julep cup,” is partially accounted 
for by its symbolism of a time before the Civil War, a 
period of romanticized gentility, relaxed wealth and 
graciousness — an era in which a man’s breeding was 
reflected in his manners and hospitality. 

The 1850’s saw the development of flatware patterns 
such as Ionic and Grecian, of serving pieces with bright 
cut designs and gilded bowls. Those patterns, produced in 
the larger Eastern commercial centers, were shipped to 
Kentucky and retailed by local jewelers. 

By 1860 the. winds of war and rumors of secession were 
blowing across the state; the following spring all hopes of 
averting the impending conflict were forsaken. Friends, 
and indeed, families, were split by diverse political alle¬ 
giances. Andrew January, David Sayre, Edward C. Bar¬ 


low, and Daniel F. Winchester — to name but a few — 
supported the Union cause. All of these men, with the 
possible exception of Winchester, were slave owners, yet 
felt the Union must be preserved at any cost. 

Michael Barlow, brother of Edward C. Barlow, who had 
assisted in his brother’s silversmith’s shop prior to the 
War, fought for the southern cause under John Hunt 
Morgan. When Edward was captured by Morgan’s Raid¬ 
ers at Mt. Sterling, it was his brother Michael and other 
friends from Georgetown serving under Morgan who 
secured his pardon and release. 

Dr. Christopher Columbus Graham, a former silver¬ 
smith from Springfield, Kentucky, had been a personal 
friend of Abraham Lincoln when “Honest Abe” was still a 
child. In the winter of 1832 Jefferson Davis, then a young 
lieutenant, roomed with Dr. Graham at Galena, Illinois. 
Thus Dr. Graham found himself in the unique position of 
being a friend of both the President of the Union and the 
President of the Confederacy. He cast his lot with the 
southern cause. 

The outbreak of hostilities was the death knell of the 
individual silversmith in the State of Kentucky. Indeed, 
the production of silver and jewelry came to a virtual 
standstill during the war years, with the possible macabre 
exception of mourning jewelry. 

Kentucky escaped the devastation of its cities which 
occurred in the deep South. Nevertheless many pieces of 
Kentucky silver disappeared during the War: some were 
hidden away for safekeeping and never recovered, some 
were melted and used for currency, some were confiscated 
and carried off to the north. 

With the cessation of hostilities, Edward and Michael 
Barlow repaired their family rift; Edward helped finance 
his brother’s trip to Venezuela to search for gold and 
silver. Daniel Winchester returned from the war with 
broken health and died shortly thereafter. Dr. C.C. Gra¬ 
ham continued to practice medicine and his scholastic 
pursuits. Expansion of machine production became neces¬ 
sary to meet the demand for silver after the close of the 
War; the ore from the Comstock Lode provided an ample 
supply of silver for mass production; the days of the indi¬ 
vidual artisan in Kentucky became numbered. 

Yet the beauty of pieces which still remain in the 
possession of old Kentucky families bears mute testimony 
to the skill of the silver artisans; their rarity draws the 
collector like a magnet; the historian is entranced by the 
relationships of the silversmiths to the development of the 
communities in which they lived and worked, their very 
existences becoming an integral part of the history of the 
Great Commonwealth. 
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Illustrated in Plate One is a group of tongs exhibiting 
variations in design. The pair of tongs by Samuel Ayres 
and the one by Ayres and Haydon have narrow tapered 
shanks with elongated grips resembling acorns. The pair 
of tongs by Ayers (Elias) & Beard, circa 1830, exhibit a 
widening of the shank, rounding of bowl or grip, and a 
deeply-engraved floral motif on the surface, which is a 
sharp contrast to the shallow, bright-cut decoration popu¬ 
lar prior to 1810. The pair of tongs by R.E. Smith, dating 
from the 1840’s, illustrates the flanged shank just above 
the bowl, a style popular on the spoon handles of that 
period. 

Spoons were the primary form of flatware produced in 
Kentucky during the Federal period; forks did not appear 
until after 1820. Spoons were of two sizes — tea, which 
were smaller than the teaspoons of today, and table 
spoons, which were larger than those of today. Other 
flatware forms produced prior to 1810 were salt spoons, an 
occasional stuffing spoon, and ladles of various sizes. 

Spoon shanks were slender and tapered; the handle 
ends were clipped at angles, resembling the head of an 
18th century coffin, thus giving rise to the descriptive term 
“coffin end.” By 1810 the handle end became more 
rounded, a modified form of the coffin end; the shank 
remained narrow and tapered. 

The handles of salt spoons and ladles followed the same 
evolution as spoon handles. The bowls of spoons were 
relatively deep and elongated; the bowls of ladles were 
deep and round. 

The group of teaspoons illustrated in Plate 2 display 
marked handle variations. The teaspoon by George 
Snyder, Sr., of Paris (E) and the one by Thomas Phillips (I) 
of Paris, circa 1805-10, have the rounded handle end. The 
tablespoon by Alexander Frazer, illustrated in Plate 3, has 
a modified coffin end, tapered shank, and elongated bowl. 
Its length (10%") almost places it in the category of a 
stuffing spoon. This example dates prior to 1810. 

Illustrated in Plate 4 are three tablespoons showing 
progressive handle development from 1810 to 1817. The 
tablespoon on the left, attributed to Alexander Frazer (AF 
mark) circa 1810, has a rounded end; the example by 
Abraham VanNice (Danville, c.1813) on the right, exhibits 
a modified coffin end with tapered shank; the center 
tablespoon, by Hottenroth & Cachot (c.1813-1817) has a 
rounded handle end, with the handle being symmetrically 
separated from the shank. The symmetric separation of 
handle from shank appeared after 1815, but was not 
consistently used until about 1820. 

In the group of salt spoons illustrated in Plate 5, the 
example by Ayres & Haydon (top row, A) c.1811-13, proves 
that the true coffin end persisted in Kentucky beyond 1810. 
The salt spoon by Samuel Ayres (top row, B) post-dates the 


example by Ayres & Haydon by a few years. Note the 
rounded handle tip of this example; the shank and handle 
appear symmetrically separated. The bowl is a more 
flared version of the shovel end of the Ayres & Haydon 
salt spoon. The pair of salt spoons by George Snyder, Sr., 
illustrated in Plate 6 exhibit the rounded handle tip, 
combined with a tapered shank and handle, and shovel¬ 
shaped bowl. 

The punch ladle by Robert Frazer, Sr., illustrated in 
Plate 7, is a classic example of the Federal style ladle in 
Kentucky. The handle tip is a crisp coffin end, the handle 
tapering to a narrow shank supporting a rounded bowl. 
The ladle by Samuel Ayres, illustrated in Plate 8, is 
virtually identical in shape to the Frazer ladle, except that 
the handle tip of the Ayres ladle is rounded. The ladle by 
George Snyder, Sr., illustrated in Plate 9 (B) is of the same 
general form as the Ayres ladle, except that the handle tip 
is even more rounded. 

Illustrated in Plate 10 is a ladle by William Poindexter, 
Sr., which exhibits an intriguing combination of stylistic 
features: the handle tip is a true coffin end, the shank is 
the delicate taper characteristic of pre-1810 style, yet the 
handle exhibits a definite symmetric break from the 
shank, which is seen in a more fully-developed break in 
the handle symmetry of the ladle by Thomas Gray, circa 
1818, in the same illustration. 

Beakers, although they were destined to become one of 
the most popular of all forms in Kentucky silver, were very 
scarce in the state prior to about 1815. New England 
beakers of the Federal period tended to be short and “fat;” 
those produced in New York were taller and followed 
Dutch forms. One of the few beakers known to have been 
made in Kentucky prior to 1810 is the one by Asa Blan¬ 
chard illustrated in Plate 42, Biographies section. It is 
taller, reminiscent of New York forms, has a plain banded 
base, but does not have a banded top. 

Surface decoration in the Federal period consisted of 
bright cut classical swags of laurel leaves, pendants, and 
feather or zig-zag edging. There are few examples of pre- 
1810 Kentucky silver bearing surface decoration. Since 
virtually no examples of Kentucky holloware from this 
period are extant, the few examples of bright cut decora¬ 
tion on Kentucky silver appear on spoons and tongs. 
Oddly, no Kentucky ladles have been discovered with this 
classic style of decoration. 

The Empire Period, 1810-1840 

In the years after 1810, Louisville gradually grew from its 
rivertown beginnings to become the commercial nucleus 
of the state. The Louisiana Purchase of 1803 made river 
traffic on the Mississippi safe, thus linking Louisville with 
the river trade routes to New Orleans, and by the Ohio 
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to the commercial center of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Lexington declined in commercial importance but re¬ 
tained its status as the social, educational, and cultural 
nucleus of the state, and indeed became popularly known 
as “the Athens of the West.” Transylvania University 
prospered as the leading educational institution, its medi¬ 
cal department gaining widespread recognition. 

In Europe there was political turmoil. In 1803 Napoleon 
had embarked upon “the Appian Way of his imperialism.” 
A wealthy Royalist living north of Paris sent his young 
son, Antoine Dumesnil, to the Isle of Mauritus for safety 
— to protect him from the corrosive influences of republi¬ 
canism. Antoine’s ship was captured by Spanish priva¬ 
teers; he was taken as a prisoner to the British West 
Indies. Antoine escaped and boarded a ship bound for 
France. A raging sea storm forced the ship into the port of 
New York, whereupon the young stowaway was hastily 
disembarked. 

In order to survive, Dumesnil apprenticed himself to a 
manufacturing jeweler. Upon completion of his training, 
he moved to Boston where he married the daughter of an 
old New England family. His business prospered until a 
ship bound for a southern port, carrying many of his 
goods, was lost at sea. Facing bankruptcy, Antoine 
Dumesnil and his wife came to Lexington sometime prior 
to 1812 seeking a new start. 

He established his shop on Main street and through the 
next two decades produced numerous pieces of silver 
flatware, beakers, ladles, and some holloware, including 
sugars and creamers. Trained in New York and having 
worked in Boston, he was familiar with the styles of the 
Eastern seaboard and brought that knowledge to his work 
in Kentucky. Undoubtedly his background in a well-to-do 
French family had acquainted him with the silver forms 
of late eighteenth century France and in turn influenced 
his stylistic treatments in Kentucky. 

The Jacobean War against religion in France in 1803 
displaced a group of Trappist monks from their mother 
house at La Trappe. They fled first to the Holy Valley in 
Switzerland, but the region soon became overpopulated 
with refugees. In the winter of 1803-4, five priests and 
twenty-two lay brothers and small boys set sail for 
America in search of religious freedom. 

The band settled first in Pigeon Hills, Pennsylvania, but 
their ascetic ways were not readily accepted by the hard- 
living frontiersmen. Hearing of a group of Maryland 
Catholics who had settled near Bardstown in Nelson 
County, Kentucky, the group, under the leadership of 
Father Urban Guillet, set off on flatboats down the Ohio. 

Adhering to their rules of abstinence from eating the 
flesh of any living creature, forsaking the use of weapons, 
and subsisting on a scant meal of combread and water 
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each day, the group was ill-prepared to meet the hardships 
of life in Nelson County. Their ranks were decimated by 
malarial fever; yet Father Urban, more an evangelist than 
woodsman, led his band on into Missouri to establish an 
Indian mission. Their treatment among the Indians of 
Missouri made the rigors of frontier Kentucky seem a life 
of ease, and certainly La Trappe a paradise itself! Faced 
with the failure of his mission, Father Urban decided to 
herd his flock back to France, but offered to release any 
from their vows who wished to remain in America. 

Three men chose to stay — Ignatius Hottenroth, Felix 
Cachot, and Peter Goetes. These three settled in Bards¬ 
town, where Hottenroth and Cachot followed their trades 
as silversmiths, assisted by Goetes. They advertised in the 
Kentucky Reporter in 1813, advising the citizens of Lex¬ 
ington that they had returned and settled in Bardstown 
where they intended to carry on their trade. 

Hottenroth was a native of Germany, and had learned 
his trade there prior to his joining the Cistercian order at 
La Trappe. Hottenroth in turn taught the art to Cachot. 
Thus these two men brought the techniques and styles of 
Continental silversmithing to western Kentucky. Only 
one known piece is extant from the partnership of Hotten¬ 
roth and Cachot (1813-1817) — the tablespoon previously 
discussed. 

After Hottenroth’s death in 1817, Cachot carried on the 
business with the assistance of Peter Goetes, whom he 
trained as a smith. Cachot’s work was later modified to 
more closely approximate the styles prevalent in Lexing¬ 
ton and Louisville around 1820, i.e., spoons with a broader 
handle with slightly turned down tip. 

In Lexington, Asa Blanchard was the most prolific 
silversmith of the period. He trained a number of apprenti¬ 
ces including William and Israel Boone Grant, Simon 
Bradford, William Gregg, and Andrew M. January. 
Though his location prior to his arrival in Lexington is 
unknown, his work indicates he was well acquainted with 
the latest Eastern fashions. He could also not help but be 
aware of the advertisements of Eastern silversmiths such 
as Philip Garret who were promoting their wares in the 
Kentucky Reporter as early as 1815. 

Blanchard produced a wide variety of forms including 
tea sets en suite, beakers, spoons of various sizes, ladles, 
spectacle frames, tankards which were reminiscent of an 
earlier Federal form with straight sides but with “chunky” 
applied handles, water pitchers which were interpreta¬ 
tions of classic Revere shapes, and the only known pair of 
candlesticks made by a Kentucky silversmith. 

In 1811 Ichabod and Ezra Woodruff arrived in Lexing¬ 
ton with their young apprentice David A. Sayre. Their 
establishment specialized in plating of carriage mounts, 
bridle bits, stirrups and gun mountings. They were na- 



tives of New Jersey. By 1815 the Woodruffs failed in their 
business, and David Sayre bought out his old masters. 
Sayre ran the plating establishment until 1820 when he 
added discounting to his business; the innovation proved 
so successful, that by 1829 he was exclusively a banker. 

The career of Andrew January paralleled that of Sayre. 
Upon completion of his apprenticeship in 1815, January 
purchased the plating establishment of R. Steele and Co. 
When resumption of trade with England after the close of 
the War of 1812 flooded the American market with cheap 
goods, he sold the business, moved to Maysville, and 
entered the commission house of his uncle. 

January soon became an eminently successful banker 
with an eye to the expansion of commercial enterprise 
within the state. He was instrumental in raising public 
conscription to macadamize the road between Maysville 
and Lexington in the late 1820’s. At the Lexington 
termination of the turnpike, he enlisted the support of the 
Hon. Henry Clay and David Sayre to spearhead raising 
funds for construction of the road. 

Robert Best, brother of Samuel Best, began his career as 
a silversmith in Cincinnati, but had interests reaching far 
afield of that endeavor. He explored the Western Territory, 
collecting geological specimens for the Western Museum 
(of which he was curator) housed in Cincinnati College. In 
1825 he was appointed assistant professor of chemistry at 
Transylvania University, and lectured twice-weekly on 
pharmaceutical chemistry to the medical classes. 

During the decade of the 1830’s Louisville blossomed 
into the commercial hub of the state. Among the earliest of 
the Louisville silversmiths was Elias Ayers, who operated 
a store which catered to the steamboat trade. One section 
of that store was set aside for the display of silver and 
plated ware. 

Elias Ayers formed a partnership with Jacob Deterly 
and Enos Woodruff under the firm name E. Ayers & Co. 
Deterly and Woodruff maintained their shop in Cincin¬ 
nati, their interest in the Louisville firm being primarily a 
financial one, thus indicating the impact which steam¬ 
boat trade had upon commercial interests at that early 
date (1816). E. Ayers & Co. was dissolved in 1820; shortly 
thereafter, Elias Ayers formed a partnership with Evans 
C. Beard under the firm name Ayers & Beard. 

From 1828 to 1831 the firm employed T.J. Shepard of 
Georgetown, and upon the dissolution of that partnership 
in 1831, Shepard returned to Georgetown to ply his trade, 
acquainted with the styles and techniques employed by 
the Louisville firm. 

George A. Zeumar, an eccentric German watchmaker, 
was in charge of the watch-making department at Ayers & 
Beard, and it was to him that William Kendrick was 
apprenticed around 1827 or 1828. Upon completion of his 
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apprenticeship, Kendrick formed a partnership with 
James I. Lemon, under the firm name Lemon & Kendrick. 
That firm became the dominant jewelers in Louisville for 
the next seven years. 

In 1833 the dreaded cholera swept through the state, 
leaving death, sorrow and despair in its wake. In Mays¬ 
ville, Andrew January’s three children, his sister-in-law 
and black servant died; in Lexington, on June 11, Antoine 
Dumesnil and his wife died within an hour of each other, 
leaving three young children who were taken to Louisville 
to live with a married sister. One of those children (Henry) 
in later years entered the steamboat trade and became a 
wealthy philanthropist in that city. 

In Lexington, at a time when most of the populace was 
fleeing to the country to avoid the ravages of the disease, 
David Sayre and his wife Abby rallied to the support of 
their townsmen. Abby busied herself with caring for the 
city’s orphans, became one of the founders of the Lexing¬ 
ton Orphan Society and Home, and served as one of its 
first directoresses. David Sayre, by that time a wealthy 
banker, provided funds for the care of the sick, and from 
that time on became the leading philanthropist of Lexing¬ 
ton. He later provided funds for the Orphan Society, the 
Lexington Public Library, and established Sayre School 
for the “education of white girls.” 

The financial panic of 1838 to 1842 proved a difficult 
time for the jewelers of the state. The orders for expensive 
items came to a standstill; the value of goods already in 
stock dropped; those who owed money to the firms were 
forced into bankruptcy and could not pay their debts. 

Among those firms which were forced to close their 
doors was that of Lemon & Kendrick in Louisville. After 
the bankruptcy was settled, both Lemon and Kendrick 
continued to work on their own, and founded jewelry 
houses which lasted to the end of the century. 

Classic Federal styles, with slight modifications, per¬ 
sisted in Kentucky up to about 1820. The handles of 
spoons and ladles gradually became less tapered and 
narrow. The shank remained slender, but was “notched” 
where the handle widened, as shown in the Thomas Gray 
ladle illustrated in Plate 10, and in the Hottenroth & 
Cachot tablespoon illustrated in Plate 4 — both examples 
dating from 1815 to 1820. 

The tips of spoon and ladle handles became more 
rounded and turned down; the right-angle flange above 
the bowl appeared on the shanks of flatware around 1820, 
but was not consistently used until late in the decade. The 
combination of flanged shank and turned down handle tip 
continued to be used in Kentucky flatware up into the 
1840’s, as illustrated by the J. &G. Snyder and W. &A. 
Cooper ladles shown in Plate 11, although the height of 
popularity was in the 1830’s. 



Several stylistic variations in handle form of Kentucky 
flatware developed concurrently. Handle tips were some¬ 
times embossed with sheaves of wheat, flowers or shells. 
Although handle-tip decoration is very rare in Kentucky 
silver, the teaspoon by Ayers & Beard, illustrated in Plate 
2(B), proves that at least the shell tip was occasionally 
used in Kentucky as early as 1830. 

Also illustrated in Plate 2(L) is a teaspoon by Benjamin 
Linebaugh which exhibits a unique handle variation, 
circa 1825. Note the presence of the right-angle flange on 
the shank just above the bowl, with the handle design 
being an extended, exaggerated, elongated rounded end 
coffin tip — certainly an individualistic interpretation of 
an earlier form. 

By 1830 the handle began to be spatulae-shaped, the 
handle tip thickened and was sometimes “tipt” and turned 
up. Since the shape of the handle now resembled a violin, 
it became popularly known as a “fiddleback.” The fiddle- 
back handle gained in popularity through the 1830’s, and 
became the primary handle style through the succeeding 
three decades. In the group of salt spoons illustrated in 
Plate 5, the examples by W. & A. Cooper (top row, C), W. 
Poindexter, Jr., (top row, E), T.G. Calvert (bottom row, A), 
and G.W. Stewart (bottom row, B) show the variations of 
the fiddleback handle which became popular in Kentucky. 

The threaded edge appeared on the fiddleback form in 
the 1830’s, and was termed “fiddle thread.” This pattern 
remained popular up into the 1840’s, and is occasionally 
found on examples of Kentucky silver of an even later 
period. The butter knives by William Poindexter, Jr., and 
G.W. McDannold, illustrated in Plate 12, have the fiddle- 
thread handle. Note the restraint of the blades on the two 
fiddle-thread examples, as compared to the exuberant 
sweep of the blade on the butter knife by Samuel Wherrit 
(same illustration) dating from the mid-1820’s. 

From the mid-1830’s to the mid-1840’s certain regional 
variations in handle style appeared within the state. The 
most distinctive of these variations is herein termed the 
‘Louisville handle,” for that was the city in which it was 
apparently manufactured. 

The shank was flanged at right angles above the bowl, 
then gradually widened to a bulbous, pronounced fiddle 
with turned-up tip. The ladle by H. Hudson, illustrated in 
Plate 13 (bottom row, F) is a prime example of this handle 
form. This same handle form, with only a slight variation, 
has been found on flatware produced by W.D. Scott (salt 
spoon, illustrated Plate 5, top row, D), William Kendrick 
(salt spoon, Plate 5, bottom row, D), Fletcher & Bennett 
(salt spoon, Plate 5, bottom row, E), and James P. Barnes. 

It is possible that all these handles were on blanks 
Produced by James P. Barnes and then sold retail by other 
Louisville silversmiths and/or jewelers. Some credence is 


lent to this contention by the account of William C. 
Kendrick who asserted that Barnes was the only true 
manufacturer of spoons in Louisville at that period (see 
text under James P. Barnes). Whether produced only by 
Barnes or manufactured by a number of smiths, that 
particular handle shape has only been found on silver 
bearing the mark of a Louisville jeweler or smith. 

Late in the decade of the 1830’s and on into the 1840’s 
the silversmiths and jewelers of Covington and Newport 
used the same classic fiddleback handle on their flatware 
that was then in vogue in Cincinnati, and it is indeed 
probable that much of the silver flatware bearing the 
marks of Covington and Newport jewelers was actually 
purchased wholesale from Cincinnati firms. 

Both G.W. McDannold (after moving to Covington) and 
his successor Charles Asman are known to have pur¬ 
chased items from the Cincinnati firm of E. & D. Kinsey; 
Frederick Pieper purchased from the Cincinnati firms of 
C. Hellebush and Duhme & Co. Illustrated in Plate 13, top, 
is a ladle by Charles Asman, which has the classic 
fiddleback handle that was popular in Cincinnati. Un¬ 
doubtedly many Kentucky smiths produced this same 
handle as it was popular throughout the state. 

A handle style that was popular in Nelson County from 
the late 1820’s through the mid-1830’s is shown on the 
ladle by J.H. Purdy illustrated in Plate 13 (bottom row, C). 
The shank of the handle is relatively short, then flares to a 
wide flat handle which “pinches in” in the center, then 
flares out again to a rounded tip. 

This same handle form appears on slightly later flat- 
ware by D.H. Spears. Although this handle form was so 
prevalent in the work of the Nelson County smiths, it was 
not limited solely to that area, as shown by the handle on 
the W.P. Loomis ladle (Plate 13, bottom row, D). 

Prior to 1820 in Kentucky, spoons were primarily of two 
sizes — teaspoons which generally measured under five 
inches, and tablespoons measuring over six inches. By the 
middle of that decade, a third size spoon, known as a 
“dessert” spoon, measuring in length between a tea and a 
table spoon, made its appearance. The dessert spoon did 
not gain much popularity in the state until the mid-1830’s 
however, and was actually most widely produced in the 
early 1840’s. 

Forks are rare in Kentucky silver. They made their 
appearance around 1830, some ten years after they had 
become popular on the Eastern seaboard. Most of the forks 
found bearing the marks of Kentucky smiths have a 
fiddle-thread handle; they were produced in two sizes 
roughly corresponding to today’s “dinner” and “lunch¬ 
eon” forks. 

Dinner or luncheon knives apparently were not pro¬ 
duced by Kentucky smiths, as no known examples are 
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extant. The handles of butter knives generally followed 
those of other flatware forms in style, although there are a 
few exceptions to that rule as shown by the “hollow” 
handle form of the butter knife by Samuel Wherrit illus¬ 
trated in Plate 12, top. 

Sugar tongs retained the spring-form U-shape, and had 
rounded bowls or shovel or shell-shaped grips. The shanks 
followed the forms of flatware handles of the period. 
Occasionally the shanks and “arched handle” of tongs 
were fiddle-threaded, but this was a relatively rare decora¬ 
tion in Kentucky tongs of the period. 

By 1820 the beaker had emerged as a popular form in 
Kentucky silver. The shapes generally followed those of 
New England beakers of the period; the tops and bases 
were banded. Illustrated in Plate 14 are three beakers 
dating from 1818 to 1825. The dated example by Joseph 
Stephens, Paris, (center) serves as a sylistic documenta¬ 
tion of the form of the banded Kentucky beaker of the 
period. The beaker by C. Plimpton, Lexington, (left) has a 
double molded band; the beaker by A.X.F. Shepard, 
Georgetown, (right) has a plain top and base band, but is 
“squattier” in appearance than the other two beakers, 
indicating that it probably dates a little prior to 1820. 

The three beakers illustrated in Plate 15 exhibit the 
stylistic variations of three separate decades. The example 
by J.&G. Snyder (left), circa 1810-15, has a short, 
“'squatty” appearance with little flare to the sides, and has 
heavy top and base bands. The beaker by B.M. Riggs 
(right), circa 1830, is slightly taller with a greater flare to 
the sides. The banding on the base and rim appears as a 
more integral part of the design than it does in the earlier 
beaker by J.&G. Snyder. The beaker by Hugh McCon- 
aghy (center), circa 1870, is taller and more flared than the 
two earlier examples in the same illustration. The McCo- 
naghy beaker does not have the flanged base that many 
times appeared as a characteristic on beakers of the 1860’s 
and 1870’s. 

The unmarked beaker illustrated in Plate 16 remained in 
the Davenport family until its acquisition by its present 
owners, and has an uninterrupted Bardstown provenance. 
The base band has a delicate row of beading, a decorative 
motif which first appeared on Kentucky beakers during 
this period. The shape — a modified barrel — is atypical of 
Kentucky beakers. 

It is always hazardous, if not down-right foolhardy, to 
risk attributing a maker’s name to an unmarked example 
of silver, as at best it is still an educated guess. As a case in 
Point, let us examine two separate lines of reasoning 
which lead to separate conclusions as to maker of the cup, 
with both conclusions being equally substantiated. 

Since the beaker has a Bardstown (or at least a Nelson 
County) provenance and is dated 1831, two logical possi¬ 


bilities arise as to maker — Felix Cachot and Jonathon 
Simpson. Since the shape is unique for Kentucky and has 
a form similar to European beakers of a slightly earlier 
date, this would suggest Cachot as the maker. Cachot was 
trained by Hottenroth (a German), and having lived in 
France he was certainly familiar with European forms 
and styles. Since there are only a handful of examples 
bearing Cachot’s mark, it may well have been that he 
seldom marked his wares. A possible explanation of his 
reticence in identifying his silver may be that his religious 
training in the austere regimen of the Trappists led him to 
the conclusion that to place his name or identifying mark 
on his silver handiwork was somewhat presumptious — a 
mark of false pride, if you will — and that it ran against 
the grain of his humility. 

The second line of reasoning in attribution of maker to 
the beaker stems from an analysis of the engraved design 
of a federal eagle surmounting a shield. Jonathon Simp¬ 
son was indeed a master engraver, as attested by the 
complexity and execution of design on the surveyor’s 
compass illustrated in Plate 70 (see Biographies section 
under J. Simpson). The engraved eagle is a decoration 
that has appeared on at least one large ladle made by J. 
Simpson. However, since there are a number of marked 
examples by Jonathon Simpson, it would appear some¬ 
what unlikely that he would have neglected to mark such 
a well-executed example as the barrel beaker. 

Perhaps the greatest change in shape and form in the 
Empire period is to be found in the tea sets which were 
produced en suite in Kentucky. The straight spouts of the 
earlier Federal period gave way to curved spouts in the 
Empire period; pot bodies became bulbous and squattier; 
lids were domed. Sugars and creamers matched the 
shapes of the pots. 

By the 1820’s in Kentucky, the pots, sugars, and cream¬ 
ers were on a platform base with ball feet. (See the tea set 
by Asa Blanchard, Plate 44, and the sugar and creamer by 
A. Dumesnil, Plate 51 in the Biographies section.) Bodies 
of the holloware were fluted, or had heavy horizontal 
curves; the edges were often heavily gadrooned. The 
handles were “C” or “S” scrolls. 

Surface decoration remained at a minimum on Ken¬ 
tucky silver through the 1820’s; it was not until the last 
half of the 1830’s that naturalistic motifs of flowers, 
leaves, wreaths and trees began to appear more frequently 
as precursors to the designs of the Rococo Revival of the 
1840’s. 

Rococo—The Origins of Victorianism, 1840-1850 

With the end of the financial panic in 1842, the populace 
set about expanding their economic horizons. The move¬ 
ment for westward expansion was again in the air. The 
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Mexican War was being waged in the Southwest, and was 
earnestly supported by Kentuckians, for more than a 
dozen native sons had fallen at the Alamo. 

On the home front it was a period of rapid civic 
development: fire and gas companies, railroads and 
turnpikes were incorporated and commenced, backed by 
men like David Sayre and Andrew January. 

Slavery had not gained the foothold in Kentucky that it 
had in the deep South. The tobacco crop needed care for 
only a few months of the year; it was cheaper to hire free 
labor than it was to support the slaves through the 
months when their services weren’t required. Slaves in 
Kentucky were relegated to household and light farming 
duties. Most Kentuckians were pro-slavery, yet were 
opposed to the conditions of slave trading. 

Ironically the expansion of cotton plantations and 
subsequent reliance on the institution of slavery in the 
deep South was due in large part to development of the 
southern cotton mills by William Gregg, a former silver¬ 
smith’s apprentice to Asa Blanchard in Lexington. Upon 
completion of his apprenticeship, Gregg had returned to 
South Carolina; and though he maintained a financial 
interest in a jewelry firm thereafter, he devoted most of his 
endeavors to promoting more efficient manufacturing and 
marketing methods for cotton mills. 

This led to the accumulation of great wealth among 
plantation owners; it soon became fashionable to spend 
the summer social season (from June to September) in the 
more agreeable climes of Kentucky. Dr. C.C. Graham’s 
Springs near Harrodsburg became renowned for their 
curative properties; the hospitality of his hotel drew 
southerners like a magnet. Kentucky silver found its way 
to the deep South — carried by wealthy visitors to their 
friends and families. 

Agricultural Fairs and Racing meets gained in popular¬ 
ity throughout the 1840’s and on into the 1850’s. New lode 
discoveries late in the 1840’s provided the ore necessary to 
meet increased demands for trophies, for pitchers and 
ewers, for tea sets and utilitarian flatware. 

In Louisville William Kendrick worked steadily through 
the decade to repay his former creditors, even though he 
was legally absolved from payment of his debts by the 
settlement terms of the bankruptcy he had suffered during 
the financial panic of 1838-42. Throughout the 1840’s he 
received consignments of goods from silversmiths and 
jewelers in Philadelphia and New York, thus importing 
the latest Eastern styles to the state. His former partner, 
James I. Lemon, became his chief competitor. 

During the 1840’s there was a prospering German 
settlement in the city of Louisville. Numbered among that 
German immigration were many watch and clock makers 
— men like Otto Bichler, Abraham Godschaw, Carl 
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Kenkekt and Christopher Krauth — who worked both 
independently and for larger firms such as those of 
Kendrick and Lemon. 

Most of those Germans were trained in Europe and 
brought their knowledge of techniques and styles with 
them. Three generations of both the Lemon and Kendrick 
families were to carry those firms to the twentieth century. 
Henry Hudson and John Kitts also emerged as leading 
jewelers in Louisville. Their firms relied on the importa¬ 
tion of Eastern goods, as well as manufacturing silver and 
jewelry themselves. 

In Lexington, George Stewart and the partnership of 
Garner & Winchester emerged as the leading silversmiths. 
Eli C. Garner was a former apprentice of Asa Blanchard. 
Daniel F. Winchester was a native of Baltimore and 
learned his trade in that city. The firm of Garner & 
Winchester is the only Kentucky partnership known to 
have marked their silver with a standard of purity, similar 
to the assay marks used in Baltimore. 

Elements of the Empire style persisted into the early 
1840’s in Kentucky, but the decorative motifs of flowers, 
vines and scrolled leaves began to appear more frequently. 
Those motifs were not necessarily a flowing interpretation 
of form, but were applied to every available surface — the 
end result being impressive, though not necessarily a 
cohesive combination of form, shape, and decoration. 

European craftsmen, in anticipation of the London 
Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations 
held at the Crystal Palace in 1851, made experimental 
innovations in both shapes and decorative motifs, com¬ 
bining naturalistic, scenic, and chinoiserie designs with 
curvilinear, pear-shaped bodies, which was an exagger¬ 
ated redefinition of the designs of the mid-eighteenth 
century European Rococo style. 

By the mid-1840’s the silversmiths of the Eastern 
seaboard had already adapted those European designs for 
the American market. George Stewart, who had learned 
his trade and practised in New York, became the leading 
proponent of those designs in Kentucky. He successfully 
combined the latest European and Eastern seaboard 
shapes and forms with the peculiarly regional decorative 
motif of horses hurtling headlong down the track of the 
old Kentucky Raceway Association. 

The Lexington Jockey Club was first organized at the 
Postlewaite’s Tavern in 1797. Postlewaite’s Tavern later 
became the Phoenix Hotel, and its proprietor, John Bren¬ 
nan, offered a silver pitcher valued at $100 to the winner of 
a mile heat for three-year-olds at the spring racing meet in 
1838. This race, named the “Brennan Stakes” was the first 
“named stakes” race run at the old Kentucky Association 
Track. John Brennan donated the trophy each year 
through 1844. 



Elias Rhodes was born in Breckinridge Co., Ky. Apr. 3, 1828 
and is the son of Elias and Margaret (Mattingly) Rhodes, natives 
of Va. and Maryland, respectively. His father was born in 
Loudon Co., Va. in 1781 and was brought to Ky. when but ten 
years of age, the family settling in what is now Washington Co. 
where he remained until 1801 at which time he came to the 
southern part of Breckinridge, being one of the pioneers of 
that section of the county. He was a farmer by occupation 
and died Nov. 186« Subjects maternal grandfather Richard 
Mattingly moved^fo Marylandto Ky. about the beginning of the 
present century settling in Washington Co. where he remained 
a short time, afterward moving to Breckinridge Co. in 1809 
Twelve children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes, Ellen, Richard 
Nancy, Mary, John, Elizabeth, Thomas, Winifred, Francis, 

Teresa, Elias, and Agnes. The subject of this sketch was 
married Nov. 11, 1867 in Breck. Co. to Miss Columbia Mattinqlv 

da ?: of J -f mes L - and Matilda (Coomes)Ma ttingly , "Thfe parents - 

natives SFTteYyland ar^ Va.- twtfgaret C. and Mary 
A They were married in the Catholic Church, Guardian Angels, 

St. Marinos. ' 


Thomas W. Lewis (Jr.) b. 1839 d. 1913 married 2-7-1866 
in Breck. Co., KY., to Mary Isabelle Rhodes b. 1842 d. 
1924. Both are buried in St. Roamuld's Cemetery, Breck. 
Co., KY. They were married at the home of John Rhodes; 
groom age 27, born in Breck. Co., parents b. VA. The 
bride was 23, she and her parents born in Breck. Co., KY. 
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Henry E. Reed to Kitty Ann Stover, 12-8-1824, by M. Cole 
Charies Owens to Eliza Williams, 12-12-1824, by Lemuel Ford 

T^LitST* *° Margaret Maira (or Mann?), 12-13-1824, by John 

George Green to Nancy Parker, 12-16-1824, by M. Cole 

:rp\ Arb ^ le * ? mah Tilford - 12-18-1824, by Alexander Walker 
John Packwood to Catherine Morris, 12-20-1824, by John T. Littell 
Thomas D Wilson to Catharine E. Watson, 12-21-1824, by’ John T. 
Hamilton, Presbyterian minister. 

JoCV^fW 11 * P v iS oi lla T ° paZ (?) ’ 12-22-1824, by Rezin Hammond. 
John Heath to Sarah Glass, 12-30-1824, by Samuel Patterson. 

Alen (.) C. Rogers to Elizabeth Linton, 12-30-1824, by John Todd. 
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QUERY 

NEED TO CONFIRM ANCESTORS OF THOMAS W. LEWIS. 

WHO DIED CA 1881-1863 BRECKINRIDGE CO..KY. 

WAS WILLIAM HIS FATHER ? WHERE WERE THEY FROM , 

VIA OR MD ? ALLIEO FAMILIES: COOMES(COOM83).MATTINGLY. 
WHEATLY.VE3SELL8,FULKERSON,GREENE. ANY HELP GREATLY 
APPRECIATED. KEN CRAFT,6800 CLINCHFIELD TR..NORCROSS, 
QA. 30092-2029 (404)662-8396. JULY 1990. 

PEDIGREE CHART Fii,Jm»,i»o cunH.. l 
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LORD BALTIMORE 


George Calvert, 1580 - 1632, Cecilius Calvert, 1605, -1675, 
Charles Calvert, 1637 - 1715, Benedict Leonard Calvert 
1672 - 1715, Charles Calvert, 1699 - 1751, Frederick 
Calvert 1731 - 1771. 

When Frederick died the title became extinct. 

Lord Baltimore was the title of six members of the Calvert 
family. They are best known as the founders and proprietors 
of the Colony of Maryland. 

Geo. Calvert was converted to Roman Catholicism in 1625 and 
wanted to provide a refuge for English Catholics. In 1626 he 
was made Lord Baltimore. 

In 1632 King Charles I of England granted the territory of 
present day Maryland and Delaware to George Calvert, the first 
Lord Baltimore. Calvert died that same year and the charter 
passed on to his son Cecil (or Cecilius) the second Lord Balti¬ 
more. Cecil sent colonists (300) to the Chesapeake Bay area 
on the ships Ark and Dove which arrived in 1634 at St. Clements 
Island (now Blakiston Island). The colonists established St. 
Marys near present day Leonardtown. They soon brought 
Claiborne's trading settlement under the authority of Lord 
Baltimore. 

Lord Baltimore owned the colony but he wisely allowed the colon 
to suggest laws and to assist his council and his brother 
Govenor Leonard Calvert in the administration of the colony. 
Maryland became famous for religious toleration. 
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Mattingly/Lewis Tales 

Posted by: Joe Lewis Date: 

In Reply to: Mattingly Immigrants to America by William 
Mattingly 


November 26, 1998 at 07:10:46 
12 9 1 of 540[Go 


Bill, In a message to the Mattingly Gen-Forun, dated Sept. 24, 1998 titled Mattingly 
Immigrants to America, you made a comparison of a tale about three Mattingly brothers 
that married three sisters to a tale about the Lewis family. "This time though it was only 
two brothers, one of whom was caught dallying with a maid and his father disowned him." 

Only thing is, this tale comes to us a little closer to home. It is about two Lewis brothers 
that .supposedly immigrated in the mid 1700's, and relates to only one very small sagment of 
the Lewis families of America. 

Oliver O. Lewis, a second cousin to my father was given this account in 1958 by his aunt 

Marie Mattingly Jackson, of Canton, Ohio as related to her by her mother, Kate Lewis 

Mattingly, sister of Ollie's father, Henry Joseph Lewis. Kate and Henry Joseph Lewis 

were grandchildren of the second William Lewis, son of William Lewis (of whom the 

story protrays) and Sarah Stewart. The following is quoted from a letter to Paul Lewis of Cloverport, Ky. 

from his cousin Ollie dated 1958. 

"There were two Lewis brothers, William and Thomas, who came from England. 

They belonged to the House of Lord Baltimore. William, while in England, had an affair 
with a maid and as a result, his father disinherited him. William decided to come to 
America, and his brother, Thomas, came with him. William married Sarah Stewart 
(presumably in Maryland). The Lewis and Wheatley families, according to Aunt Kate's 
account, emigrated from Maryland by covered wagon to Indiana and Illinois. On this trip, 
the wagon overturned and wrecked at a river in the Allegheny Mountains. William and 
Thomas were in this move." 

Ollie reported that Marie Jackson was very clear as to her memory of what her 
mother had told her. 

I do not know how much of this story is factual, but I do know that I have not been able 
to find the parents of William Lewis in this country as of yet. I have no idea as to what is 
meant by being of the "House of Lord Baltimore". I also do not know the route they took 
to Ky. I doubt that they ever got close to Illinois. I do know that the Wheatlies came to 
Ky. long before Sarah Stewart and her second husband. Francis Ignatius Coomes, Jr. who 
came in 1812/13, from Hardy Co., WV. I do not know for sure that all of Sarah's Lewis 
children, some of them married with families, came all at the same time. Until I have 
additional information, I will not rule out the possibility that my William Lewis, born 
cl750, emigrated from England sometime before 1776. 
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Introduction 


Fauquier County, Virginia was split off from its parent county, Prince William, in 1759. Its 
boundaries have remained unchanged ever since. Prince William lies to the east and Loudoun to the 
north. The top of the Blue Ridge Mountains forms the western boundary and the upper reaches of 
the Rappahannock River the southwestern one. Stafford is southeast across Deep Run, a tributary of 
the Rappahannock. 

The first settlers in the frontier area that became Fauquier arrived in the second decade of the 
eighteenth century. At that time it was part of the Proprietorship of the Northern Neck, in Stafford 
and Richmond counties. The Richmond share along the Rappahannock became part of King George 
in 1721, and the whole became part of Prince William in 1732. Researchers having located Fauquier 
forebears with the help of this book can go further back in records of those counties. Settlement 
began from the south and east into the southern part of the county along the Rappahannock and its 
tributaries and a bit later along tributaries of the Occoquan. Almost all of the land had been granted 
by the Proprietors through their agents by 1750. Those patents included one for the Manor of Leeds 
giving Thomas Lord Fairfax, the last of the Proprietors, direct title to 120,000 acres, most of which lay 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge in northwest Fauquier. Lord Fairfax began leases - for - lives in his 
Manor in 1753. The original house on our own farm, a 1730 land grant just outside the Manor, was 
built in 1768. So by the time of the Revolution the population of the half of the county north of the 
Courthouse village (now Warrenton) exceeded that below it, and the frontier had crossed the Blue 
Ridge into the Shenandoah Valley and beyond. 

Many of the inhabitants of Fauquier after the Revolution had "itchy feet" or at least their younger 
children did. Before 1781 there had already been migration from Fauquier to the Valley and to the 
interior of the Carolinas. A "Carolina Road" ran across the middle of Fauquier. After Yorktown both 
western and southern tides swelled. As these records confirm, many people left for South Carolina 
and Tennessee. Still more headed west for Kentucky spurred in part by land grants to soldiers of the 
French and Indian War and the Revolution. Huge tracts of Kentucky land were originally surveyed, 
subdivided, and sold by real estate agents based in Northern Virginia. 

In spite of these moves the population of the county grew rapidly from its founding to the end 
of the century and beyond. In 1760 based on the count of 1693 tithes there were an estimated 3500 
residents. By 1775 the total had more than doubled to 8000-8500. In the decade to 1785 due to the 
war and the consequent drying up of immigration from Europe, there was little net increase. Then a 
burst of growth in the last fifteen years of the century took the total to around 15,000 residents in 1800. 
In spite of continuing massive outflow to the West and Sriuth growth kept on, reaching a peak of over 
30,000 in the 1830’s, a number not to be surpassed for more than a century. So the 18th century 
Fauquier Families registered in these abstracts have their descendants spread across the continent. 
We hope this work will help persons searching for their roots in this historic and beautiful section of 
Virginia. 


Contents. 

These abstracts summarize all significant genealogical information available in the official records 
of Fauquier County, Virginia from the founding of the county in May 1759 through December 1799. 
They cover Will Books, Deed Books, Minute (Order) Books of the County Court, Marriage Bonds and 
their associated consents, Titheable and Personal Property Tax Lists, colonial quitrents, rent rolls for 
Leeds Manor, and other records available at the county courthouse and in the Virginia State Archives. 



The following pages contain scans of loose notes and pages stuffed into the back cover 
pocket of Ruth Ann Youngkin’s family history 3-ring binder. 














































































Thomas Piland 

b. 1799 Gates Co., N. C. 
m. Lucy G. Lemmons, b. 1807, Ky. 

Children: 


1 . 


Riddick H. 

b. 1832, Ky. 

m. Roseann Marcom, b. 


1834, Overton Co., Tenn. 


Children: 

John Wesley, b. June 27, 1871 , Ky., d. 1«-L San 
Antonio, Texas, m. Daisy Boyd Greene 

Lee Arnold, b. July 17, 1881 t d. Apr. 14, 1965 

James, and 4 other sons, maybe named George, William, 
Charles, and Joseph 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Edy (female) 
b. 1834 


PCI. °l}3b 


CP-fa 


Rachel 
b. 1836 

Betty Jane 
b. 1 842 


O 

r 


U2JZ> 


(f 


E. Michael D. 
b. 1846 


6. Thomas Crittendon (Crit) 

b. Jan. 9, 1850, Allen Co., Ky. 
d. Jan. 15, 1912 
m. Linnie Isabell Meadors 


Children: 


Wm. Washington, 
Annie Elizabeth 


Mary Jane, Lucy Holland, Robert Lawrence 
Thomas Bert, Hattie Lee 

probably changed last name to Poland) 


(Thomas Crittendon 
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This hand written note by Ruth Ann Youngkin was on back of photo copy 
above 
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Unlabeled copy of photograph on cardboard back loose in back cover of Ruth 
Ann Youngkin’s ring binder on family history. 







The following pages contain scans of loose notes and pages stuffed into the front cover 
pocket of Ruth Ann Youngkin’s family history 3-ring binder. 


Samuel Marcom ? 


Balamn, b. 1 792, Wake Co., N. C m Mar k ibi -7 

siiom ° n «««* 


Jesse, Adeline, 
c. Nancy, 


Solomon, b. 1818, N. C., m. Mary 
Agga, Balam, Marilda 

Alvins, b. 1822, N. c., m. Rebecca 
John, Josiah, Jackson, Mary 

Gabriel, b. 1828, Tenn. 

Sarah, b. 1830, Tenn. 

Nancy, b. 1832, Tenn. 

PTsff' b ‘ 1834 ' ° Vert0n C °" Tenn • / Riddick H. 

Permelia, b. 1836, Tenn. 

Samuel, b. 1838, Tenn, maybe married Mary Ray 
James, b. 1847 (maybe son) 



Brothers of Ruth Ann Youngkin: John on left and 
Joe Noennig on right. 
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>IO<ja>R LEUJjS pMlUtf S N/.S 
By Mioitet. L.c^K 
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GROUP 733 

WILLIAM LEWIS OF ST.MARYS COUNTY, MARYLAND 


tW* 1 


Notes William Lewis 733L100 is possibly 585L118; not proven. f y \ • 

W>, L «4 f J»» 

733L100 ■ WILLIAM LEWIS —RUTti HOTBl) && ' 

He m. in late 1770's, St. Marys County, Maryland, ,to Sarah Stewart^D. October 19, 1757, d. May 
5, 1850, Breckinridge County, Kentucky, buried St. Romualds Church' Cemetery. After the death of 
William Lewis, she m. 2nd to Ignatius Coctnes (also spelled Coombs), b. October 28, 1767, d. March 
25, 1851, Breckinridge County, buried same as wife. They moved to Loudoun County, Virginia, and 
about 1810 to Nelson County, Kentucky where thev^^jjaaLJmt a brief period, and then moved to the ». Anjts 
Axtel neighborhood in Breckinridge County near<^uels CreekT)^. r/V, cr _7p6 8 ‘ 


Axtel neigJiborlwod in Breckinridge County near< ^uels Creek^ . 7_p6 0 • «“ 3 

.Children: 

733U01 1. William R. Lewis b. ca 1782 <M/C V A iQ£,c> StWS Mb 

>>733L102 2. Thomas W. Lewis b. ca 1778 - I&5® >AV5 VjfV^ ' >nTJ J- - 

733L103 3. Cassandra Lewis b. ca 1780 

733L104 4. Winifrec^ewis b. ca 1784 

Children by Sarah (Stewart) Lewis and Ignatius Ooomes: \ A H fe$ Mb A 27^1871) 

1. Halter S. Coanes b. ca 1794 — 55 Z— 

became a Priest ( , » i 0 o ( J *7 /«/tY I84& 

Linus coomes b. ca 1792 —^ t> VA. <'< J S ?\ 

bscdrnG g Prisst , 

3. Francis Xavier Coomes b. July 24, 1796 b .V/V LCq*/Sv4) 

d. July 24, 1868? buried St. Romualds Cemetery, ’ dp 

Breckinridge County, Kentucky? he m. Juliet Ann yy/ ah£<, t.P& l SS^^ _ZZ-- 

Carter, b. January 16, 1805, in Maryland, d. August * —-— 

26, 1867, buried same as husband , . Ninfrfg -— 

4. Mary Matilda Coomes ✓ b. June 3, 1801 V fc VA * 

d. April 1, 1895? m. James L. (S.?) Mattingly, ' T, a, 

b. August 3, 1798, d. February 4, 1876, both \\J Y&.JOW ^ 

buried Mt. Carmel, Kentucky - , ,^t\j _— ' 

S- I6<4»t»05 rtt. *? • Coor*y —^ 

733L101 - WILLIAM R. LEWIS parents, see 733L100 


b. ca 1782 in Maryland? he possibly m. a Davis, and the family moved to Breckinridge County, 
Kentucky. 


¥ 


Children: 

733L105 1. Sarah Lewis 

733L106 2. Isaac Lewis 
733L107 3. Matilda Lewis 

733L108 4. John Lewis 
733L109 5. Joseph O. Lewis 

733L110 6 . Thomas Lewis 
733L111 7. Felix K. Lewis 

733L112 8 . Augustus Lewis 

733L102 - THOMAS LEWIS 


b. ca 1808 
b. ca 1810 
b. ca 1811 
b. ca 1812 
b. ca 1814 
b. 

b. ca 1817 
b. ca 1823 

parents, see 733L100 




He was b. ca 1778, in Maryland. Had wife Ann, who d. October 20, 1823, age 36 years, 11 months, 
26 days, buried St^, Romualds Catholic Church Cemetery, Breckinridge County, Kentucky. 

733L103 - CASSANDRA LEWIS <- AMonh*. 

Joshua Coombs, brother to her stepfather. 

On April 1, 1816, Joshua Coombs and wife sold 95 3/4 acres on Tuels Creek in Breckinridge County, 
Kentucky, to Tbaoaa Given, Jr, (Deed Book C, p.508, Breckinridge Oounty], 

On August 18, 1817, Cassandra Coombs, as widow of Joshua, dec'd, was appointed administratrix of 
her husband's estate, and Barton Mattingly, William Lewis, Tbcmas Lewis and Henry Stewart were 
ordered to mke the appraisal. [Will Book 1, p.240, Breckinridge County] 





i v • » a v« • ■ ' 

11» Nancy J. , b. Ill 

12. James Henry, b 

13. Maria, b. 1835, Ky., m 
Ermine, Vitula 

14. Thomas W. Jr., b. 1837 

15. Lucy, b. 1838, m. John 

Cassie and Winnie married 
of their step-father. 
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Augustus, 
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foshua and Henry Coomes, brothers 
eir step-father. <94L 

. Lewis, b. 1782, m.-Teresa Davis, c: Sarah, b. 1808, 
niel Lane, Isaac, b. 1810; at. Lucinda Pollard, Matilda, 

11, became a Catholic Nun (Sister Marcelline) John M. 

12, m. Nancy Mattingly*! Joseph O., b. 1814, m. 1st Ann 

n, 2nd Margaret Mattingly, 3rd Minerva Jane Wheatley, 
s, b. , Felix K., b. 1817, m. Nancy Wheatley, ^ 


' *• * r 

lm. R. Lewis, b. 1782, m. Teresa Davis, c: Sarah, b. 
i. Daniel Lane, Isaac, b. 1810; at. Lucinda Pollard, M< 
>. 1811, became a Catholic Nun (Sister Marcelline) Jo 
-p. b. 1812, 0 i. Nancy Mattinglys Joseph O., b. 1814 , m. 1 

vV, - Hinton, 2nd Margaret Mattingly, 3rd Minerva Jane Whea 

'-Thomas, b. _, Felix X., b. 1817, m. Nancy Wheatley, 

Augustus, b. 1823, m. Maria._ 
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Youngkin 1 


Scott Youngkin 
Dr. Holly Baggett 

HST 122-7 - US History Since 1877 
2 December 2002 

The Great Depression Oral History Interview Questions 

Interview Date: 24 November 2002 
Interview Starting Time: 4:00 PM CDT 
Interview Ending Time: 4:32 PM CDT 

Interview Place: Home of Ruth Youngkin, Springfield, Missouri 

Interviewee: Ruth Ann Youngkin (Noennig), 73 years old, white widowed female, born on April 
9 lh , in 1928 in Springfield, Missouri. 

We sat down as we normally did in the living room which was quiet as usual without the 
television on to begin the interview. At approximately 4:00 pm after we were relaxed and had 
got the small talk out of the way about how my brother was doing in California as a State 
Geologist. A sense of seriousness came over us as I began to ask her questions, her eyes and 
ears pinpointing to what I was about to ask. 

Q: What was your parent's occupation when you were a child? 

A: My mother, Eunicejpma Piland was always home and made cottage cheese and butter. I 

can remember shaking the jar to make butter. She also did a lot of canning of tomato 
juice, green beans, peaches and apples. She made jelly and preserves. We had a small 
basement to keep them in. My mother could not sew but she had a sewing machine. 

My father, Joe Henry Noennig, in his teenage years worked in the fields with his father 
who was a farmer just outside of the German speaking town of Altenburg, in the eastern 
part of Missouri. At age fourteen, my dad was told by his father to pack his suitcase, he 
was going to work for a man who owned a creamery in Frohna, Missouri, another 
German speaking town which was close to Altenburg. My dad then moved to Willow 
Springs to work for the creamery there. He then enlisted in the army was sent to France 
in WWI as a guard for prisoners of war because he could speak German. After the war, 
my dad went back to Willow Springs, Missouri where he married my mother, Eunice 
Elma Piland in 1919 who lived in Willow Springs. My parents took a train to Manhattan, 
Kansas where my dad attended college there studying carpentry and agriculture. After 
several months they went back to Willow Springs and my dad found a job at the local 
creamery. My sister Martha Jane and brothers John Wallace and Joe Henry Jr. were born 
in Willow Springs. Later they moved to Springfield were my dad worked for the 
creamery there for more money. He was nicknamed "Buttermilk Joe" at the creamery. 

He received a small pension of about three hundred dollars per month for his service in 
WWI and used the money to build a house for us to live in after I was born in 1928. He 
was laid off from the creamery in Springfield and he got some work by fixing the small 
butter and cheese scales that the creamery used. I can remember him bringing them 
home and working on them. He also found work for a builder in Springfield with only a 
hammer and a hand saw for tools. Then he put up a sign on the parking in front which 
said "Greenhouse, Bedding Plants." 
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Q: What kind of family sacrifices had to be made during the time of the Depression? 

A: We just about lived on lunch meat and what my dad grew. I remember we had 

asparagus and rhubarb. Sometimes we had chickens to kill and eat. We seldom had 
enough money to buy new clothing so my mother would cut down my cousins dresses toi 
me to where to school. 

Q: Did the Depression have an effect on your schooling? 

A: As a little girl, I could not see the chalkboard due to needing glasses. We were so poor 

due to my father being laid off that I kept this a secret in order to not to upset my mothei 
and father. 

Q: Did you ever experience homelessness or starvation in and around your family? 

A: Like I said, we managed on lunch meat and what my dad grew. I remember homeless 

people, men, coming around asking for food. My mother would fix a plate of food foi 
them and my dad would tell them to sit on the front steps and eat it. After they ate, he 
would say "You go on and leave now!" Also, i always took a jelly sandwich to school 
each day for my lunch, when one day it disappeared! The teacher found out a little poor 
girl had taken it. She was so hungry. 

Q: What type of assistance or credit was available during the survival of the Depression? 

A: There was a small grocery store close by which was owned by an elderly man and he let 

us charge groceries there because of my fathers' reputation. 

Q: Was your family involved in a business of any type and if so, what affect did the 

Depression have on the business? 

A: Like I said, my father owned greenhouses. He had cold frames behind the house and he 

grew the plants in them. I remember taking tomatoes with my father to a nearby grocery 
store which still exists today on East Central Street for them to sell the tomatoes for my 
dad. 

Q: How did the Depression affect you as a child? 

A: One time before Christmas, my sister and two brothers and I walked to Pipkin School. 

We had been told they were giving away toys to poor children. We went in to the 
auditorium and had to find a seat up high. There were so many children there. We 
waited and waited. Finally, they said there were no more toys left. We got up, left and 
walked home disappointed. 

Q: Was there one outstanding good thing you got to do during the Depression? 

A: One time we were given a dime so we could walk over to Commercial Street to the 

Princess Theatre to see Shirley Temple. I wanted a Shirley Temple doll so badl) aftei 
that but knew I couldn't have it. 

(Two questions dropped which had been answered in other questions) 
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Effects of the Great Depression on Americans in Missouri 

Before World War I, my grandfather, Joe Henry Noennig, as did James Monroe Holliday, 
worked during his teenage years in the fields with his father. Jo't^s father was a farmer just 
outside of the German speaking town of Altenburg, in the eastern part of Missouri. James father 
was a farmer in Cedar Valley, fifteen miles east of a town called Hollister, in southern Missouri. 
At age fourteen, Joe was told by his father to pack his suitcas^he was going to work for a man 
who owned a creamery in Frohna, Missouri, another German speaking town which was close to 
Altenburg. Joe later moved to Willow Springs, Missouri to work for the creamery there. He 
then enlisted in the army and was sent to France in WWI as a guard for prisoners of war because 
he could speak German. 

Meanwhile, during the war, James was prospering off the greater demands 
and higher prices that the war had produced from the need in production of pork, beef, and 
tobacco. It was thought to be patriotic to produce in support of the war for democracy. In 
February of 1918, James and his wife Emma borrowed $1823.86 from the Bank of Branson for 
the purchase of cattle. The loan was secured with various horses, mules, steers and a cow. After 
paying a major portion of the principle in October of the same year, James borrowed $11,000, 
which for the time and the place was an extraordinary sum, from the Union National Bank of 
Springfield, Missouri in January of 1919 for the purchase of a large bottom farm in a broad bend 
of the White River Valley, near Moore's Ferry. It was bad timing for borrowing money as Jim 
and Emma had found out for the war was over and the demand for pork, beef, and tobacco 
dropped drastically. The farm was foreclosed upon and was sold leaving Jim and Emma with 
practically nothing. They retreated to a hill farm, with their children, where they managed to pay 
off the last cent they owed in three years. Jim's life as a solid man had been disrupted, but he had 
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repaid the loan which had left him as an honest man. He rode westward as far as California to 
find a new place. He didn't find anything he liked as well as the hills. He returned and farmed, 
hunted and trapped, along with teaching many of his grandchildren the feeling of the Ozarks 
woods. He served as Justice of the Peace and Judge of the County Court, Western District from 
1914 thru 1954. 

After WWI, Joe Henry went back to Willow Springs, Missouri where he married 
Eunice^vtma Piland in 1919 who lived in Willow Springs. Joe and Eunice took a train to 
Manhattan, Kansas where my dad attended college there studying carpentry and agriculture. 

After several months, they went back to Willow Springs and my dad found a job at the local 

creamery. My aunt Martha Jane and uncles John Wallace and Joe Henry Jr. were born in Willow 

U'fvz'CC; 

Springs. Later they moved to Springfield were Joe worked for the creamery there for more 
money than what he was making in Willow Springs. He was nicknamed "Buttermilk Joe" at the 
creamery. He received a small pension of about three hundred dollars per month for his service 
in WWI and used the money to build a house for them to live in after my mother. Ruth Ann was 
born in 1928. He was laid off from the creamery in Springfield and he got some work by fixing 
the small butter and cheese scales that the creamery used. Joe used to bring them home and 
work on them. Joe also found work for a builder in Springfield with only a hammer and a hand 
saw for tools. Then he put up a sign on the parking in front of the house which said 
"Greenhouse, Bedding Plants." 

Eunice was always home and made cottage cheese and butter. Ruth Ann would shake the 
jar for her mother to make butter. Eunice also did a lot of canning of tomato juice, green beans, 
peaches and apples. She made jelly and preserves. They had a small basement to keep them in. 
Eunice could not sew but she had a sewing machine in which she would cut down my cousins 
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dresses for me to where to school. Evidently this was a problem in other parts of the country, 
where according to a letter written to Harry L. Hopkins, head of Roosevelt's Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration by Lorena Hickok in Moultrie, Georgia on January 23, 1934, she says 
that children just can't go to school, hundreds of them, because they haven't the clothes. Where 

cj 

as a result there was hundreds of boys and girls in their teens in some areas who cam read or 
write. In another instance, an article written by Russell H. Kurtz in May of 1935 titled Relief 
and the American Temperament , has mentioned that a group of protesting relief workers said, 
"Inadequate clothing leads to withdrawal from social contacts; crowded housing affects health 
and increases tensions and irritability; failure to provide for incidental expenditures results in 
shattered morale and lowered standards of living; and the stain of insecurity affects both children 
and adults in ways unpleasant to contemplate." Ruth Ann suffered somewhat in school as she 
could not see the chalkboard due to needing glasses. Her family was having such difficulty due 
to Joe being laid off that she kept this a secret in order to not to upset her mother and father and 
to not be embarrassed at school. 

There was a small grocery store close by which was owned by an elderly man and he let 
Joe and Eunice charge groceries there because of Joe's honest businesslike reputation. They just 

t 

about lived on lunch meat and what Joe grew. Asparagus and rhubarb where a daily part of their 
lives. Sometimes they had chickens to kill and eat. Joe had cold frames behind the house and he 
grew the plants in them. Ruth remembers taking tomatoes with her father to a nearby grocery 
market, which still exists today on East Central Street, for the market to sell the tomatoes for Joe. 

While Joe and his family manage with the business, odd jobs and a small pension, 
farmers in the region were able to get by with relief from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (FERA. In Kurtz article, it states, "So far, the Administration (FERA) has not 
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conceded that continued outright relief to the unemployed (the dole) is going to be necessary 
even on a reduced scale, but public opinion has begun to evidence a more realistic attitude on 
this point. In another letter written to Harry L. Hopkins from Hickok dated January 1, 1935, an 
observer from Joplin, Missouri writes, "I have seen my first tears," a woman of middle age, the 
wife of a skilled workman, with daughters in high school, wept as she said: "This will be our last 
week on relief. Next week we shall be able to take care of ourselves again. I do not think you 
know quite what it is like to have gone through this." 

Like mentioned earlier, Joe and his family managed on lunch meat and what he grew 
along with some odd jobs and his small pension. Others were not as fortunate, for Ruth Ann 
remembers when homeless people (men) coming around asking for food. My mother would fix 
a plate of food for them and my dad would tell them to sit on the front steps and eat it. After 
they ate, he would say "You go on and leave now!" Another time Ruth Ann took a jelly 
sandwich to school like she did any other day, when the sandwich ended up missing! The 
teacher found out a little poor girl had taken it because she was so hungry. 

An unfortunate event took place in Ruth Ann's life during this time was when she walked 
to Pipkin School in Springfield with her sister and her two brothers before Christmas. They had 
been told that they were giving away toys to poor children. They went in to the auditorium and 
had to find a seat up high. There were so many children there and they waited and waited. 

Finally, they said there were no more toys left. They got up and left and walked home 
disappointed. After that they were given a dime so they could walk over to Commercial Street to 
the Princess Theatre to see Shirley Temple. Ruth Ann wanted a Shirley Temple doll so badly 
after seeing that, but she knew she would not be able to get one. 

In another letter to Harry L. Hopkins from Hickok dated Septmeber 15, 1934 from 
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Kansas City. Missouri, stated that Grace Falke went shopping in Kansas City this afternoon and 
came back and reported that the department stores were jammed to the doors, and that sales 
people told her the stores were getting right now the best business they'd seen in five years, 
where on the other hand, in another letter dated January 1, 1935, in states that weekly reports 
from 15 FERA investigators covering the industrial areas in November and early December of 
1934 indicated that industry, except for a few sporadic spurts, has so far failed even to catch up 
with the relief intake, let alone reducing the load. A report from Kansas City stated "More 
people are reaching the point where relief is their only recourse, industry is not absorbing the 
unemployed as rapidly as the number of those whose resources are exhausted is increasing. 

In the same letter from a report in St. Louis, it was stated that "Some employers may increase the 
number of hours worked - they have been working only 24 - but they will not add more 
employees." 

It goes to show that there were times of prosperity and suffering throughout the state of 
Missouri, mostly depending upon the occupations of the families involved, their ability to 
survive by means of growing fruits and vegetable, and the areas they resided in. Like the 
railroad extending from Springfield to Hollister opened up a door for James Holliday with his 
tobacco company only to have his door closed by the ending of the war. But they managed to 
survive as my family did by the techniques they had learned handed down through tradition 
which the Ozarks region has been recognized for in its existence. 

Without the ability to conquer different occupations throughout the Depression era, Joe 
could have experienced much more difficult times in trying to survive and support a family. 
"Buttermilk Joe" was an example of an American who survived the Great Depression. 
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Ruth Ann (Noennig) Youngkin and baby David Michael Youngkin, circa 1956 











Brother Joe Noennig Jr. and Ruth Ann (Noennig) Youngkin circa 2000 







End of loose notes and pages stuffed into the front cover pocket of Ruth Ann Youngkin’s 
family history 3-ring binder and End of Binder. 
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Genealogy Fan Chart by Ruth Ann (Noennig) Youngkin circa 1980 to 2000 
Fan chart found in front cover pocket of her genealogy 3-ring binder 
with information on her Greene-Lewis family ancestors. 

Scanned in four pieces at resolution of 300 dpi by her son 
Mark Terry Youngkin in January 2019. 
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